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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF CONDUCT.* 
TnERE is a mot told of the late Duke of Marlborough which 
may or may not be true, but which certainly conveys a truth, 
He is reported to have said that after visiting the Royal 
‘Academy he was in the habit of washing out his eyes at the 
National Gallery. In the same way, itis sufficiently refreshing 
and recreative to turn from modern ethical writers to 
Aristotle. The moderns are all atmosphere ; their perspective, 
their sense of proportion, their sense of fitness or humour, 
seem all blurred. We are in the atmosphere and cannot justly 
appreciate the scene. It is the reverse with Aristotle. We 
are outside his world; we have very little touch with the 
realm of thought within which he moved; we are not fogged 
with his atmosphere; and so we can admire his lucidity, his 
perspective, his proportion, his sense of limitation, and his 
ability to exbibit everything that he desires to exhibit. Our 
ethics are probably much nearer absolute truth than his, but 
he is much nearer truth as he conceived it than we are to 
truth as we conceive it. Our accumulated knowledge and 
records of experience are so vast that we know not how to 
present them to a hungry world. His feast of reason is all on 
the table at once, an admirable meal that appears to exhaust 
the digestive intellectual delicacies of the universe. It is 
good to go back to Aristotle, if for nothing else, for method, 
and we owe a very real debt of gratitude to Mr. Thomas 
Marehall for leading us back to the Nicomachaean Ethics 
in so refreshing and recreative a way. 

The Ethics is not a familiar part of the average educated 
man’s mental outfit. If he studies the work at all—at Oxford 
or elsewhere—he studies it as a task. Mr. Marshall, however, 
realises the value of the work as a practical guide to life, and 
has given it to modern readers in such a form that it will not 
be readily put aside if once taken up, despite the inherent 
difficulties of the text :— 

“An attempt is made in this book to surmount these diffi- 
culties, (2) by a general introduction in which the purport of 
the Ethics is summarily set forth; (b) by special introductions 
to the several chapters, with explanatory remarks at the 
end of each chapter; (c) by a paraphrase of the text—some- 
times full, sometimes condensed, in which repeated passages 
are left out and some liberties are taken in way of omission 
and transposition; (d@) by the use of modern examples for 
the sake of bringing Aristotle’s meaning home to present day 
readers. Those who may be inclined to resent the use 
of homely and familiar illustrations to a great classic, may be 
reminded that Aristotle himself is fond of borrowing from the 
common events of everyday life, from the gossip of society and 
the market as well as from his own extensive reading, to illustrate 
his meaning.” 

Mr. Marshall goes on to tell us that though he is editing 
Aristotle, he feels under no duty to reconcile his philosophy 
with that of Plato or of Kant :— 

“There are, and always have been, writers ready to undertake 
this task—with what success impartial readers, if any can be 
found, must judge. Plato’s idea of ‘the good’ reappears in 
Kant’s Ethics as the idea of Reason formally determining the 
conception of Duty, and hence it is not surprising that the 
modern advocates of a Platonised Ethics are usually adherents of 
Kant. The present writer suggests that neither the Kantian 
conception of Duty nor the Platonic one of an absolute standard 
in morals can be reconciled with Aristotle’s language, or made to 
fit in with the political aims which dominate the Ethics.” 

There is possibly reason for disagreement with Mr. Marshall 
on this fundamental question, though certainly one ought not 
to attempt to construct a common ground for those thinkers 
simply because it seems intolerable for the greatest thinkers to 
think differently on the greatest subjects. It will be convenient 
to consider in outline Aristotle’s position, and then see whether 
it is really irreconcilable with that of Plato or Kant. At first 
sight they seem quite irreconcilable, for, formally rejecting 
the Platonic patterns, Aristotle created an apparently vari- 
able standard of conduct by making socia! praise or blame 
y g I 





* Aristotle's Theory of Conduct, By Thomas Marshall, M.A, London; T. 
Fisher Unwin. [zls, net.) 





the test of good or bad conduct. But it does not necessarily 
follow from such a test that the standard of conduct is a 
variable standard. If any man could attain to what Aristotle 
terms “complete happiness” he would become the absolute 
standard of conduct, provided that his life proved to be a 
reconciliation of the practical and the theoretic life. Like the 
Hegelian, Aristotle regarded matter as a necessary evil, and 
thought that “happiness for man” could only be secured by 
“the exercise of practical intelligence on things immersed in 
matter.” If, however, a being could be found who could so 
far abolish the evil characteristics of matter as to carry into 
daily life the perfect happiness arising from “the application 
of pure reason to the data of necessary truth,” then the 
dualism between the theoretic and the practical life would be 
abolished. Christianity deliberately claims that our Lord, in 
fact, achieved this result, and that the following of Christ can 
put every man in the way of approaching such a result. The 
positions of Plato and Kant are thus not irreconcilable with 
that of Aristotle, though Aristotle himself would perhaps have 
been the last to admit the fact, 

It is the practical life, the Doctrine of the Mean, that 
Aristotle is concerned with in his Ethics. If Hegelian 
philosophy has nothing to do with dollars, the Aristotelian 
theory of conduct has a great deal to do with them. It is the 
man in the market that he desires to reach by his golden Rule 
of the Mean. “Of two evils choose the least. One extreme 
is almost always worse than another,” “Consider in what 
direction you are most easily led. Men are not all made toa 
pattern.” “Above all, be on your guard against pleasure.” 
It is habit that makes us good, Few are born good, and still 
fewer can be taught to be good. Continual repetition of right 
actions forms the road of high morals. This is rather a gross 
utilitarianism, but it is certainly a good working rule, 
which represents very closely what happens in life. Morals 
in trade, for instance, are dictated by the customs of the 
particular trade, and it is a fact that men of the highest 
integrity in private life will, because it is the habit of their 
business, do things that are totally inexcusable. If, on the 


| other hand, a high standard dictates the custom, it becomes 


absolutely binding. Repetition by a number of men of a 
particular course of action makes that course one that can- 
not easily be deviated from. Habit is everything in conduct, 
and Mr. Marshall aptly quotes the lines -— 
“ Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence: the next more easy : 

For use almost can change the stamp of Nature.” 
But in many ways the Rule of the Mean deserves the con- 
temptuous criticism that Plato pours upon it, It is, he says, 
merely the rule of conduct employed by social insects, such as 
bees, wasps, and ants, It is a fair criticism, for man is some- 
thing more than, is ultimately something quite other than, a 
social animal, Mr. Marshall says :— 

“Those who deny any conduct: to be good which is not deter- 

mined by the supreme authority of conscience, or which is not 
under the control of a completely fashioned will, or which is not 
due to a change of nature, or which does not follow as the result 
of conversion or of a new heart, may object to the doctrine of the 
mean, but their objection is only another way of saying that they 
think their ethics to be better than Aristotle's, which may or may 
not be true. When it has been settled which among these com- 
peting theories is the correct one, it will be time enough to 
apologise for saying that the difference between virtue and vice is 
quantitative.” 
The matter cannot, however, be dismissed quite so summarily. 
If man, in addition to being a social animal, is a being who 
desires to establish belief in ‘Immortality, Freedom, and 
God,” he must assume the existence of a moral law indepen- 
dent of society with which it is possible for him perfectly to 
harmonise, and through which he can attain even to that 
“complete happiness ” with which Aristotle had to round off 
his philosophy of life. The ethics of the Lykaeum are merely 
the ethics of the market-place,—working rules for making 
good citizens out of the very mixed material of a utilitarian 
world. 

The weakness of the Doctrine of the Mean—if it is treated 
as anything else than a mere rule of political and commercial 
life—appears most strikingly in its application to the human 
relationships described by the words “ Friendship” and 
“Love.” Noone has realised more fully than Aristotle the 
social value of friendship as tending to good conduct. Modern 
society may be said to be built on friendship and love,—love 
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being the force that gives unity, and therefore permanence, to 
the household; and friendship the force that binds house- 
holds together into communities. Yet friendship to Aristotle 
is only “a kind of virtue,” being outside his clear-cut defini- 
tion of virtue, is only “a kind of mean,” being obviously out- 
side the Doctrine of the Mean, and is restricted to men. If 
we adopt Aristotle’s wonderful and very modern conception 
of the evolution of friendship—originally springing from the 
maternal instinct, and growing until it is “the bond which 
unites the members of the state with a view to that full and 
complete life which is its end”—we find that his ethical 
theory fails to contain the conception. Friendship and love 
are the deep sources of good social conduct, and yet they do 
not arise from intention, are not limited by moderation, are 
not dependent upon action, are closely related both to nature 
and education, and are not mechanical forces in a mechanical 
world of social insects. In working out a mechanical theory 
of practical ethics Aristotle looked, indeed, only at his own age 
and its phenomena. But Aristotle alsolooked beyond his own 
age, and in his picture of the perfectly happy man he did 
conceive of an exemplar drawn from the far realms of 
help. He believed it possible for a man here or there to 
attain to complete happiness, to have, as it were, the Kingdom 
of Heaven within him. It is true, as Mr. Marshall in this 
intensely interesting book points out, that the Aristotelian 
ideal is not the Christian ideal, for “ poverty, humility, 
meckness, self-discipline, love for mankind in general, forgive- 
ness of injuries and a readiness to return good for evil, find 
no place in Aristotle’s picture.” But, on the other hand, 
the resemblances between the ideals are very great, and to 
some extent Aristotle realised the value of the very qualities 
that were to be incorporated in the Christian ideal. Could 
Aristotle have looked forward into the Christian era, it is 
probable that he, a Darwinian twenty-two centuries before 
Darwin, would have seen that the Christian ideal was the 
evolutionary product of the ideal that he conceived. Aristotle 
the idealist, it must be confessed, is more interesting to the 
modern mind than Aristotle the moralist of the market- 
place. 





THE PEASANT REVOLT.* 


THE late Mr. J. R. Green in one of his least inspired 
moments declared that the ablest of the Plantagenets was 
King John. If wasted opportunities and the alternation of 
courage and capacity with fits of wayward and vindictive 
obstinacy are a criterion of ability, the second Richard may 
claim a place by the side of his progenitor. The identity of 
the forlorn figure uncrowning itself before the hostile Peers 
with the kingly boy who overawed the Kentish rebels is one 
of the puzzles of history,—a puzzle that is best explained, 
perhaps, by that wonderful portrait which hangs in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. Yet it is something to have proved 
oneself a King, if only for an hour, and the gloom of the 
Pomfret dungeon may well have been lightened by the 
memory of that June morning when simple courage and 
presence of mind turned the Conference of Smithfield into a 
triumph. 

The story of that famous scene has often been told, but 
never better than by Professor Oman. He draws largely 
for the whole of the London episodes during the rising on 
the so-called Anonimal Chronicle of St. Mary's, York, of 
which the French text had previously been published in the 
English Historical Review by Mr. George Trevelyan. And he 
gives us another piece of treasure-trove in an_ hitherto 
inaccessible Report of the Sheriffs and jurors, made in reply 
to a Royal letter bidding them inquire into the opening of 
London to the insurgents. The revelation of the treachery 
among a party of the Aldermen is so complete as largely to 
invalidate all previous narratives of the London rebellion. 

The rising of the commons in 1381] is considered by Bishop 
Stubbs to have struck a vital blow at villeinage. “The land- 
lords gave up the practice of demanding base services ; they 
let their land to leasehold tenants and accepted money pay- 
ments in lieu of labour; they ceased to recall the emancipated 
labourer into serfdom, or to oppose his assertion of right in 
the courts of the manor and the county.” Professor Oman, 
fortified by the recent researches of Maitland and Cunningham, 








* The Great Revolt of 1381. By Charles Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of 





yee 
of Powell and of the lamented Frenchman, the late M. André 
Reville, holds that such a statement of the Consequences of 
the Great Revolt is too sweeping, and is not founded oy a 
sufficient number of observed facts in manorial records :— 


“It is true that serfdom is on the decline during the last yea 
of the fourteenth century, and still more so during the first halt 
of the fifteenth. But the immediate result of the rebellion doe 
not seem to have been any general abandonment by the lords ot 
their disputed rights. Indeed, the years 1382 and 1383 are full 
of instances which seem to prove that the first consequences of 
the suppression of the revolt was that many landlords endeavoured 
to tighten the bonds of serfdom and to reassert rights which wore 





slipping from their grasp. Now in the moment of wrath and 
repression was the time for them to reclaim all their olg 
privileges.” 

For long years after the rising the national archives abound 
in instances of conflict between landlord and tenant precisely 
similar to those which had been so rife in the period 
immediately preceding the rebellion, and Professor Oman goes 
so far as to say that if we had not the chronicles of Tyler's 
rising, we should never have gathered from the court rolls of 
the manors that there had been an earth-shaking convulsion 
in 1381. “ Villeinage died out from natural causes and by 
slow degrees; it could still be spoken of as a tiresome 
anachronistic survival by Fitzherbert in 1529, and Queen 
Elizabeth found some stray villeins on royal demesnes to 
emancipate in 1574.” The manorial grievances continued 
much as before, nor was the class warfare between the local 
oligarchs and the democracy in the towns bronght to an 
end by the carnival of riot which burst over England in the 
early summer of 1381. “All the incidents of that. great 
rebellion can be paralleled from the century that follows, 
The only difference is that the troubles are once more 
scattered and sporadic, instead of simultaneous.” 

The common grievance which united the malcontents of 
every class and degree was the Poll-tax, voted by the Parlia- 
ment of Northampton in November, 1380, or, rather, the 
efforts made hy the Government to discover and punish the 
authors of the false returns which had been made on a 
colossal scale over the whole countryside. The tax was not 
only unpopular, but its incidence was capricious and unjust, 
and bore most hardly on the poorest places. Every lay 
person in the realm (the clergy had contributed separately and 
largely), save the beggars, was assessed at three groats (one 
shilling), but a scale of graduation provided that in each town- 
ship the wealthy were to aid the poor. This was all very 
well in the manors with a great resident landowner, or in the 
larger towns with wealthy citizens, but in the villages 
practically every villein and cottager had to pay the full 
shilling because there was no “sufficient person” to belp him 
out. The expedient of making false returns to the Com- 
missioners of the Poll-tax seems to have occurred to every 
villager over the greater part of England. The simplicity of 
the idea was its ruin: it failed because it was overdone. The 
adult lay population of the realm, excluding the Pulatinates 
of Durham and Chester, had ostensibly fallen from 1,355,201 
persons in 1377 to 896,481 persons in 1381, and that during a 
period in which the kingdom had been visited neither by 
pestilence, famine, nor foreign invasion. The numbers defied 
belief, and drove the Ministers into an inquisitorial research 
into the details of the returns which supplied the match to the 
train; it played the part of the greased cartridges in the 
Indian Mutiny. 

Professor Oman finds the “real determining cause” of the 
rebellion in the fact that the political grievances of England 
had come to a head at a moment when social grievances were 
also ripe. It was a period of national discontent and humilia- 
tion. The sun of the victor of Cressy had set in gloom on 
“Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind.” A succession of 
incompetent Ministers were unable to keep the South Coast 
free from the French corsairs, or guarantee the Northumbriab 
Border from the Scottish raiders; yet the fault lay less in 
these than in the insensate desire of the nation to persevere 
in the struggle when all the conditions under which it was 
waged had ceased to be favourable. After the too constant 
fashion of Englishmen, they insisted on a spirited foreign 
policy, and were indignant at having to pay for it. The 
King’s uncles, his half-brothers, his Chancellor, all who sur- 
rounded him, were the subjects of popular execration. In 
almost every town, and not least in the capital, old grudges 
were ripe between the rulers and the ruled, the employers and 
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the employed. Throughout the countryside there was the 
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tanding quarrel between the landowner and the peasant, 
teh had started with the Black Death and the Statute of 


Labourers of 1351. 





the insurrection through East Anglia and the Midlands. One 
episode, that of St. Albans, has been made familiar by Froude 


Professor Oman is insistent that the | in deathless prose, and we must own to a sneaking fondness 


attempt of the lords of manors to rescind the agreements by | for Henry Despenser, the soldier Bishop of Norwich, who 
which their villeins during the years before the Black Death | scattered the rebels like chaff before the wind, and showed 
had commuted their customary days of labour on the | himself the best fighting man in the whole House of Peers. 


demesne for a money payment was only one cause of friction 
among many. For thirty years wages had been rising, and 


| 


We are irresistibly reminded by him of certain traits in the 
character of Robert of Shurland, the Baron who called for 


“the constant service of the antique world” had been falling his boots. 


into desuetude. The new wine was bursting the bottles, and 
the townsman had his own grievances no less than the 
villager, especially where the lord was a Churchman :— 

t=] 

“Abbots and bishops were notoriously slow in conceding to 
their vassals the privileges which kings and ley proprietors had 
been freely granting for the last two centuries ; the towns in the 
ecclesiastical lands took advantage of the rising in the country- 
side to press their own grievances ; when anarchy was afoot it 
was the favourable moment to squeeze charters out of the 
reluctant monasteries. But there was no logical connexion 
between such movements and the Peasants’ Revolt. 

But religious discontent, so far as it may have existed at all, 
was certainly one of the least conspicuous causes of the revolt ; 


spiritual reformation, inspired the multitudes who followed 
John Ball, or Jack Straw, or Wraw, the quondam vicar of 
Ringsfield. Thongh the celebrated mission of the “ Poor 
Preachers” began several months before the revolt of 1381, 
Professor Oman finds it impossible to discover that the 
insurgents showed any signs of Wycliffite tendencies :— 
“There were no attacks on the clergy qué clergy (though 
plenty of assaults on them in their capacity of landlords), no 
religious outrages, no setting forth of doctrinal grievances, no icono- 
elasm, singularly little church breaking. The Duke of Lancaster 
the reformer’s {Wycliffe’s] patron, was the person most bitterly 
inveighed against by the rebels. Indeed, in the midland districts, 





Professor Oman has given us a valuable historical study, 
picturesque and compact, but we trust be will pardon us if 
we grudge the time which withdraws him from the completion 
of his great work on the Peninsular War. The oxen in his 
plough are anything but “ wayke,” yet he has, “God wot, a 
large feeld to ere.” 





THE NIECES OF CARDINAL MAZARIN.* 
Iv was about four years after his rise to power, quite as much 
by personal influence with the Queen-Regent as by political 
talent, that the Italian Cardinal, so well hated in France, set to 


| work to make the fortunes of his family. His brother, Cardinal 
practical grievances, rather than fanaticism or zeal for a | 


Michele, proved impracticable. The children of his two 
sisters were more hopeful material. Signora Martinozzi’s two 
daughters both married brilliantly under their uncle’s pro- 
tection. Mr. Williams does not include them among the 


| ladies of his title-page, but Anne-Marie Martinozzi made the 


in which the reformer’s influence was strongest in the beginning, | 


eg. the country between Oxford and Leicester, the rebellion did 
not come toa head at all. None of the numerous priests who 
took part in the rising were known followers of Wycliffe: the 
contemporary chroniclers would have been only too glad to accuse 
them of it had there been any foundation for such a charge. 


John Ball had been preaching his peculiar doctrines many years | 


before Wycliffe was known outside Oxford, and never had come 
into touch with him.” 

“Short, sudden, and dramatic,” for it was all over 
between May 30th and June 28th, the insurrection of 1381 
threatened the whole fabric of society with ruin and disso. 
lution. The pitiable weakness of the central Government, the 
want of armed troops and the pusillanimity of their leaders, 
the vacillation of the King’s advisers, all played directly into 
the hands of the rebels. The Executive and the person of the 
Sovereign himself were in their hands, and had the Tyler 
been able or willing to keep his followers from pillage and 
arson, the game was his own; but he thoroughly frightened 
the citizens of London, and Willkim Walworth was of another 
stamp than Lord Mayor Kennett. Throughout the whole of 
this part of the story we are irresistibly reminded of the 
Gordon riots, and we seem to be reading a mediaeval version 
of Barnaby Rudge. London owed much the same debt in 
1780 to George IIT. as it did to Richard II. four hundred 
years earlier. Happily, the later episode affords no parallel 
to the fate of Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop and Chancellor, 
who was made the scapegoat alike of the Ministry and the 
nation. Foiled in his effort to break from the Tower by boat 
by a “wicked woman” who “raised a cry against him,” the 
luckless Metropolitan prepared for his doom with the con- 
stancy of a martyr :— 

“He sang his mass devoutly, and shrived the Prior of the 
Hospitallers and others, and then he heard two masses or three 
and chanted the Commendacione, and the Placebo, and the Dirige, 
and the Seven Psalms, and a Litany, and when he was at the 
words ‘omnes sancti orate pro nobis’ the commons burst in, and 
dragged him out of the chapel of the Tower, and struck and 
hustled him rudely, as they did also the others who were with 
him, and dragged them to Tower Hill. There they cut off the 
heads of Master Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
of Sir Robert Hales, Prior of the Hospital of St. John’s, Treasurer 
of England, and of Sir William Appleton, a great lawyer and 
surgeon and one who had much power with the King and the 
Duke of Lancaster.” 

So writes the author of the Anonimal Chronicle, a con- 
temporary, and probably an eyewitness. The Archbishop's 
head was carried round the city on a pike, like that of the 
Princesse de Lamballe in the red days of September, 1792. 
Unless we are mistaken, a portion of his skull is still treasured 
at Lambeth Palace. 





Space fails us to follow the course of ' London: Hutchinson and Co. | 16s. net.) 


greatest match of the whole family. The Prince de Conti 
married her rather against his will, shortly after the close of 
the Fronde, simply by way of allying himself with the richest 
and most powerful man in France and restoring his fortunes, 
wrecked by opposition to Royalty. The story goes that he 
employed his secretary, the poet Sarrazin, to negotiate the 
affair, and rewarded him for his success by hitting him on the 
head with a pair of tongs, “inflicting injuries whereof he 
died.” In spite of his temper and other faults, however, 
Conti made a fairly good husband to Mlle. Martinozzi, who 
was one of the best of her family, beautiful, charitable, and 
religious. Her name stands with that of her sister-in-law, 
Madame de Longueville, as one of the chief protectors of Port- 
Royal. Mr. Williams gives an interesting account of the 
Princesse de Conti, and an attractive portrait from the picture 
by Beaubrun. 

Her sister, Laure Martinozzi, also a charming and excellent 
person, was married by the Cardinal to Alfonso d’Este, Duke 
of Modena, and thus returned at once to her native country. 
It is interesting to remember that she was the mother of 
Mary Beatrice of Modena, second wife of James II. and 
mother of his son; thus the blood of Cardinal Mazarin ran in 
the veins of the later Stuarts. 

Oddly enough, there seems to be much more of the parvenu 
character in the large family of the Mancini, who were so 
conspicuous in European society during the second half of 
the seventeenth century. Of the three sons, two died young : 
Paul was killed in the combat of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
when the Grande Mademoiselle turned the cannon of the 
Bastille on the Royal troops; Alphonse died from a fall when 
being tossed in a blanket by his schoolfellows. Philippe 
succeeded his uncle as Duc de Nevers, a dignity which 
Mazarin had bought from the Gonzaga family not long before 
his death. As to the “ five fair sisters” of whose varied lives 
and adventures this book gives us an agreeable account, only 
the eldest, Laure Mancini, Duchesse de Merccur, really 
deserved the position to which she was raised. She was 
fortunate in being married to one of the best of the French 
Princes. The Duc de Mercceur, grandson of Henri IV., son 
of the Due de Vendéme, and brother of the Duc de Beaufort, 
was curiously free from the faults of, his relations. Laure’s 
marriage was a happy one; her sweet character gained every 
one’s love and respect; but she died, still young, in 1657. 

Her next sister, Olympe, Comtesse de Soissons, had all the 
faults of the family. Her husband was a Prince of Savoy, 
and of the blood-royal of France through his mother. She 
was young Louis XIV.’s first favourite among the sisters—les 
Mazarinettes, as Paris called them—and the Court had even a 
little fear that he might marry her. Pretty, brilliant, con- 
ceited, arrogant, ill-mannered, Olympe justified the hearty 
dislike and scorn felt for her by such a Princess de la vieille 


* Five Fair Sisters: an Italian Episode at the Court of Lowis XIV. By H. 
Noel Williams, With Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustrations. 
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roche as Mile. de Montpensier. Intriguing and superstitious, | regular biography: with so many leading figures this was a 
Madame de Soissons was mixed up in later years with the | foregone conclusion. 

terrible affair of La Voisin and the poisoners. Nothing was As to Cardinal Mazarin himself, whose light was reflected 
actually proved against her, but dark suspicions pursued her, | in all these brilliant women, Mr. Williams once more discusses 
and she was even suspected of having poisoned Queen Marie | the two questions to which no amount of search in the 
Louise of Spain, daughter of Philippe d@’Orléans and Henrietta | memoirs and records of the century has found any positive 
of England. Her chief distinction is that she was the mother | answer. Was he in priest’s orders? and if not, was he the 
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of the great soldier, Prince Eugéne. 

Marianne, Duchesse de Bouillon, a clever, brilliant, immoral, 
worldly woman, who patronised La Fontaine and set up 
Pradon in rivalry with Racine, was implicated with her sister, 
Madame de Soissons, in the poisoning trials, though not quite 
80 seriously. These two were perhaps the cleverest, the most 
worthless, and the least interesting of the family. 

As to solid worth, there was none to spare among them; 
but one must remember that it was entirely out of fashion. 
The stories of the two most remarkable sisters, Hortense and 
Marie, will be read over and over again as long as people care 
for the romance of history. Hortense, the great beauty, the 
Cardinal's favourite and principal heiress, had a terrible 
husband in Armand de la Porte, Marquis de la Meilleraye, 
created on his marriage Due de Mazarin, who fell desperately 
in love with her, but made her life afterwards a martyrdom 
by his tyrannies and absurdities. On the other hand, her 
frivolities and flirtations were enough to madden any husband. 
Madame de Sévigné’s excuse for her—“ He bore on his face 
the justification of his wife’s conduct”—seems a slightly 
dangerous one. The account of the Duchesse de Mazarin’s 
escape to Italy and adventurous return to France with her 
sister Marie is one of the liveliest parts of Mr. Williams's 
book. English history knows of her later years as one of 
Charles II.’s favourites. After his death she remained 
in England, and died at Chelsea in 1699, a pensioner of 
William IIT. 

The most romantic story of all is perhaps the most familiar. 
Few women not of Royal birth have more narrowly missed a 
throne than Marie Mancini, and matty Princesses have been 
more unworthy of such a position. The letters reproduced 
here bring ample proof of Louis XIV.’s passion, the most 
serious he ever had, and of Cardinal Mazarin’s extreme 
anxiety to prevent the King’s marriage with his niece, which 
seemed at one time imminent. This is one of the episodes 
which show Mazarin in an honourable light, even if his 
objections were dictated by nothing better than diplomatic 
wisdom. 

Mr. Williams may be trusted to say all that can be said in 
favour of his heroines, and with regard to this Royal love 
affair he shows us Marie Mancini as something better than a 
passionate, ambitious Italian woman. Her love for Louis did 
him more good than harm. She was a clever and brilliant 
girl; he had been brought up with very little mental education 
of any kind. She inspired him with heroic ideas, taught him 
to read poetry and romance, helped him to express himself, and 
to talk with cultivated men, gave him a certain taste for art, 
lifted his thoughts above dress and dancing,—“ made him 
remember,” says Madame Arvéde Burine, “that he was King, 
and gave him the idea of being a great King. He never 
forgot the lesson.” 

As marriage with Louis could not be permitted, it was 
necessary to find a good match for Marie Mancini. Lorenzo 
Onofrio Colonna, Prince of Palliano and Constable of Naples, 
was Mazarin’s final choice; and perhaps nothing better 
shows his supremacy in Europe at the moment than the 
willingness with which the match was accepted by one of the 
proudest nobles in Italy. At first the marriage was fairly 
happy, but quarrels soon followed. Though a better woman 
than three of her sisters, Marie was wayward and eccentric to 
the last degree. The history of her adventures when she 
returned to France and found how little Royal friendship was 
worth when passion had cooled, and of her later troubles in 
Spain, often a prisoner, driven from convent to convent almost 
as long as her husband lived, is curious and interesting enough 
to be read again and again. “Marie Mancini,” according to 
Saint-Simon, “was the best of the Mancini, and the most 
foolish.” 

It is difficult to keep so many threads running through one 
book without a certain confusion and rather too much moving 
backwards and forwards. Mr. Williams, however, has made 


husband of Anne of Austria? Mr. Williams is inclined, ag 
is the present writer, to answer the second question in the 
negative. We have never felt obliged to accept Madame’s 
gossip as gospel, readily swallowed by historians as it hag 
been. As to the other question, there is a certain amount of 
contradictory evidence. But Mr. Williams quotes something 
curious in another part of his book, apparently without 
notiving how it bears on this doubtful subject. The quotation 
is from Daniel de Cosnac’s account in his Memoirs of the 
death of the Duchesse de Merceeur. “The Cardinal came 
himself,” he says, “ to administer the Sacraments.” Does not 
this, if literally true, settle the question as to Mazarin’s 
Orders ? And there can be no doubt that in answering the 
first question it also answers the second. For the Queen. 
Regent, however erring her judgment, however personal and 
tender her friendship for her great Minister, was most 
certainly a devout and obedient daughter of the Church. 





SKETCHES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 
“A sTUDENT’s journey through the world of books,” says 
Dr. Bigg in his preface, “is not a mere ramble in search 
of amusement.” The “ Wayside Sketches,” accordingly, 
constitute together a serious contribution to the history of 
the development of the Church. We make a beginning 
when the process has already been going on for some time, 
Prudentius, who is the subject of the first essay, was born 
about the middle of the fourth century. He began to write— 
at least, the sacred poems which are all that have survived 
of his work—in 404 A.D. It is to be noted in the first 
place that he was a layman. Laymen nowadays are not by any 
means silent. The one man whom every one, whether friendly or 
hostile, would name as the most influential of English Church 
leaders is an English noble. But it was not so in the days 
of Prudentius. He had been a Civil servant, a praeses, which 
may be translated by “Lieutenant-Governor,” and on his 
retirement devoted himself to writing verse on sacred subjects. 
The verse, which is good enough to make us sure that it was 
not the first that he wrote, gives us some curious glimpses 
into the religious thought of the time. What we read in the 
Book of Crowns is as significant as any. We see the saint- 
worship already grown to large proportions. Prudentius 
says of Cassianus that he “hears all petitions and ratifies 
those which he sees to be good”; he hopes that at the 
Last Day Romanus will intercede for him and transfer 
him from the goats to the sheep. A more satisfactory 
feature in the work of Prudentius is his contribution to 
hymnology. Dr. Bigg somewhat cynically remarks that he 
was “too much of a poet” to be a good writer of hymns. Still, 
he must have the credit of being a pioneer. “ Of the Father's 
Love Begotten” (56 in “ Ancient and Modern”) is his, a true 
hymn, too, though some of its language is very strongly 
flavoured. After Prudentius comes another poet, Paulinus of 
Nola. He also had been an official of high rank. He was of 
noble birth, and had inherited great wealth. Like almost all 
the great Churchmen with whose lives we are acquainted, he 
was baptised in middle age. Later on he was ordained priest, 
a position into which he was forced, he says, “ by the violence 
of the multitude.” He gave up his possessions, though retain- 
ing, it would seem, a certain competence, for he was able to 
go on building at Nola, to which place he retired, attracted by 
the presence of the tomb of St. Felix, Confessor,—Felix had 
long been his patron, and, indeed, we may say, his hope. 
“ With thee to blot out my sins,” he says. Paulinus died in 
431, the year in which the third of our heroes, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, was born. He, too, was a poet, his efforts being 
curiously pagan in style, considering the undoubted sincerity 
of his Christian faith, The times were evil, and Sidonius did 
his duty according to his lights, and with undoubted courage. 
He rose high in the civil hierarchy, being made Prefect of 





1) Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiastical History. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 





a readable story out of materials only too abundant. His 
book is quite as much a study of times and manners as a 


. 
eatin: Longmans and Co. [7s. 6d. net.])——(2) The Chronicle of the Canons 
Regular of Mount St. Agnes. Written by Thomas & Kempis. Translated by 
J. Parthen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. [5s. net.] 
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how or why we do not exactly know, he 
Apparently it was under compulsion. “ He 
on, “the more respectable character of a 
But a Bishop, however respectable, had 


Rome. And then, 
became a Bishop. — 
preferred,” says Gibb 
bishop and a saint. 
no safe or easy work :—— 
“ especially the bishop was the sole protector left to 
th oo saaiaaiale He interfered, as far as he could, in 
aaa individual hardship. He pleaded their cause in courts 
oie Sometimes a whole country-side, devastated by fire and 
‘word, had to be fed, and Patiens of Lyons undertook this burden. 
Baailine of Aix interceded with the fierce Arian, Euric of 
Toulouse, whose hand was heavy on the Catholics. Another 
‘ find exerting his influence for peace between 


i ulian, we » . 
poy eon and the Goths. Grecus of Marseilles was appointed 


-the Emperor Nepos to negotiate the treaty which transferred 
p haedor fo the King of Toulouse. Often the bishop displayed 
a courage worthy of the best traditions of Rome. Anianus 
encouraged the citizens of Orleans in their stubborn and happily 


suecessful resistance to the dreadful Attila, and Sidonius himself 


was the heart and soul of the defence of Clermont.” 


And here Sidonius contrasts favourably with Paulinus. The 
latter, when he had once given up the world, thought of nothing 
put hisown spiritual interests. He “ gave up not merely pleasure 
but responsibility.” And what he did himself he persuaded 
others to do. Any soldier or civilian who had a sense of 
religion was called upon in the most peremptory terms to give 
up his whole being to the cultivation of it. “If we serve 
Caesar rather than Christ we shall go to hell.” But this was 
not the thought of Sidonius. He stuck to his duty, and we 
are glad to find that when the Goths took his city he met 
with kindly treatment. For a time he was under surveillance, 
and his property was confiscated, at least in part. But he was 
allowed to return to his bishopric, and seems to have died in 
harness. Perhaps his active life kept him from being carried 
away by the growing superstitions of his time. As far as we 
can judge from his letters, he was not affected by them. 

The conflict of ideals which we see in Paulinus and Sidonius 
ocoupies our attention when we come to Dr. Bigg’s essay on 
Thomas &4 Kempis. The life to which Paulinus retired in 
middle age Thomas 4 Kempis began in early youth and 
followed to the end of his days. He entered the House of 
Deventer in his thirteenth and that of Mount St. Agnes in his 
twentieth year, and died there seventy-two years afterwards. 
The justification for a life so spent is well put by Dr. Bigg, 
and in a very few words :— 

“We want politicians, soldiers, men of business. But it is 
desirable that they should all be religious, that every man should 
do his duty in the faith and fear of God. Now, if society is to be 
permeated by religion, there must be reservoirs of religion; like 
those great storage places up among the hills which feed the 
ipes by which the water is carried to every home in the city. 
We shall need a special class of students of God, of men and 
women whose primary and absorbing interest it is to work out 
the spiritual life in all its purity and integrity.” 

And Thomas 4 Kempis is more than justified by what he left 
behind him. No one can tell how many souls have been 
watered from his “ reservoir.” But there is something else to 
be said. The purely contemplative life is practically unattain- 
able. The soul shut out from the larger spheres of action 
oceupies itself with the small routine of life, attaches to its 
details an exaggerated importance, and infallibly degenerates 
in the process. We cannot but see an illustration of this in 
the volume which we have associated with Wayside Sketches 
as the subject of this review. The Chronicle of the Canons 
Regular of Mount St. Agnes is the story which Thomas A 
Kempis wrote down in his old age of the lives and deaths of the 
brethren of his monastery. There are traces in it of the great 
spiritual soul from which the De Imitatione proceeded. But 
there are also things which it is hard to imagine as coming 
from the same source. He records, for instance, the death of 
a Donate of the House, one Riquin of Ardinghen, and goes on 
—it is the one particular of the man’s religious life that he 
gives—“He loved the Blessed Virgin with singleness of 
heart, and on the seventh day of the week he abstained from 
one portion of porridge out of devotion to her.” Thirty-eight 
years afterwards we have the obituary notice of another 
Donate. Thomas hopes that he will enter heaven, “through 
the intercession of the Blessed and Glorious Virgin,” because, 
he goes on, “on all the Vigils before Her feasts it was his 
wont to fast, eating nought save bread nor drinking aught 
save beer.” There were a good many people in the world then, 
as, indeed, there are now, who might accumulate a great 
treasury of merit out of a diet ef bread and beer. Apart 








from this, what a pitiful thing it is to see the Chief of the 
Mystics stooping to things so meanly material. . 

Five out of the nine lectures which Dr. Bigg has included 
in his volume remain to be noticed. The subjects of these 
are Grosseteste, Wycliffe, and the English Reformation, three 
being devoted to the last. To comment on these fertile 
themes is impossible on the present occasion. We must 
be content with giving what seems to us a remarkably just 
estimate of Wycliffe :— 


“ He was a college Don, the most famous teacher of his time in 
Oxford, a considerable thinker, though not of the first rank. His 
philosophy is not original, and he appeals invariably to the head ; 
there is no sentiment or pathos or unction about him; not a grain 
of amusement is to be extracted from his books, and we may 
reckon this as a serious defect; not a grain of poetry, and this is 
more serious still. He had none of the qualities of a great 
preacher or a great leader of the people, and, so far as we can see, 
he never attempted to be either one or the other. What we 
observe in him is the courage with which he applied the theories 
of others to the circumstances of his time ; an intense devotion to 
the Bible, in which he found the one sufficient rule of faith and 
practice; a keen sense of the disorders of society, and a burning 
love of justice. He is a very singular figure—this dry and un- 
sociable recluse, full of smouldering fire, able to stir men’s minds 
to the very bottom, but quite devoid of the graces which touch 
the heart or kindle the imagination.” 


This explains why personally he failed, but yet, as setting in 
movement great forces, achieved a permanent success. 
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HAECKEL AND HIS CRITICS. 

Last Words on Evolution. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. (A. Owen. 6s. net.)—Haeckel: his Life and 
Work. By Wilhelm Bélsche. With Introduction and Supple- 
mentary Chapter by the Translator, Joseph McCabe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.)—Life and Matter. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.)—The veteran Professor 
Haeckel, who has been a commanding figure for so many 
years in the ranks of militant science, has summed up the 
teaching of his life in the three lectures of which Mr. McCabe 
adds to his many services to the English student by publishing a 
clear and admirable translation. These lectures, which were 
delivered before the Berlin public in the spring of 1905, may fitly 
be compared with Huxley’s famous Oxford lecture on “ Evolution 
and Ethics.” They form a popular retrospect and summary of 
the views of human life and destiny, as affected by the great 
doctrine of evolution, which their author has advocated for fifty 
years, and which he has seen triumph in the minds of the educated, 
in spite of the storm of obloquy and the persistent misrepre- 
sentation which they had at first to overcome. Professor Haeckel 
is one of those born fighters who “never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward,” like Huxley and Darwin himself. “I 
do not belong to the amiable group of ‘men of compromise,’” he 
says, “ but am in the habit of giving candid and straightforward 
expression to the convictions which a half-century of serious and 
laborious study has led me to form.” This statement is well 
illustrated by the very lucid and interesting account of this 
veteran biologist’s life and work by Professor Bélsche, an old 
pupil of his at Jena, and now himself a distinguished biologist, 
of which we also owe the translation to Mr. McCabe. A character- 
istic story relates how once, in the midst of a brilliant circle, 
the Grand Duke of Weimar began to “ chaff” Professor Haeckel 
about his belief in the queer stories of the evolutionists. To the 
horror of the assembled courtiers, the biologist slapped the Grand 
Duke on the shoulder, and invited him to visit his laboratory at 
Jena and see the proofs for himself. That anecdote displays the 
spirit in which Haeckel has always encountered opposition. 
Haeckel’s work, as described by Professor Bélsche, and in the 
supplementary chapter dealing with the years since 1900 which 
Mr. McCabe has added, falls into two sections. One of these is 
purely biological, culminating in that “ General Morphology” 
which has become already an epoch-making classic ; the other is 
rather philosophical in its nature, and includes “'The Riddle of 
the Universe ” and the supplementary volumes which have placed 
the Monistic theory before readers in general. The former part 
of Haeckel’s life-work is universally accepted; the latter has 
evoked a storm of controversy that still divides learned Germany 
into two hostile camps. It involves, of course, a theological 
element, with which cannot deal in this brief notice, 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s suggestive and trencliant essays on “ Life 
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and Matter” are intended “to act as an antidote to the 
speculative and destructive portions of Professor Haeckel’s 
interesting and widely read work, but in other respects 
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ee. may be regarded less as a hostile attack than as a 
supplement—an extension of the more scientific portions of that 
work into higher and more fruitful regions of inquiry.” It is 
needless to say that Sir Oliver Lodge is well worth hearing on 
such a fascinating subject as the relation of the higher physics 
to the phenomena of life. It is particularly instructive to the 
layman to observe the distinction here drawn between the 
empirical laws based on observation and the fundamental law’ 
of thought. We have heard much said in the last decade about 
the “bankruptcy” of physics in the face of the singular 
behaviour of radio-active substances. Sir Oliver Lodge reminds 
us, not unseasonably, that the basic laws of the conservation of 
matter and energy remain undisturbed by the researches of 
Curie and his surviving colleagues. Even the actual destruction 
of matter itself would not upset our explanations of the material 
universe :— 

“The discovery of such an event may lie in the science of the 
future; it would be an epoch-making event in the history of 
science, but no physicist would be upset by it—perhaps not even 
surprised ; nor would any one have good reason to be astonished 
if the correlative phenomenon occurred, and under certain con- 
ditions some knots or strains were some day caused in the ether, 
which had not been previously there; and so ‘matter,’ or the 
foundation of matter, artificially produced. In other words, the 
destruction and the creation of matter are well within the range 
of scientific conception, and may be within the realm of experi- 
mental possibility.” 

This illustrates Professor Haeckel’s concluding statement :— 

“Our Monistic God, the all-embracing essence of the world, the 
Nature-God of Spinoza and Goethe, is identical with the eternal, 
all-inspiring energy, and is one, in eternal and infinite substance, 
with space-filling matter. It ‘lives and moves in all things,’ as 
the Gospel says. And as we see that the law of substance is 
universal, that the conservation of matter and of energy is 
inseparably connected, and that the ceaseless development of this 
substance follows the same ‘eternal iron laws, we find God in 
natural law itself. The will of God is at work in every falling 
drop of rain and every growing crystal, in the scent of the rose 
and the spirit of man.” 


These are the last words of Monism according to Haeckel: they 
afford the best commentary on the writings of those who have 
accused him of a soul-destroying materialism. 








THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF CORPORATIONS. 
Corporations: a Study of the Origin and Development of Great 
Business Combinations und of their Relation to the Authority of the 
State. By John P. Davis, Ph.D. 2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 21s. net.)—These volumes were “intended to serve as an 
introduction to a volume on the subject of modern corporations, 


na, 

(3) joint-stock companies; and (4) Colonial companies, Thess 

are followed by chapters on “The Legal View of Corporations” 

and “ Modern Corporations.” This last chapter is intended “to 

show briefly the connection between the old and modern corpora. 
tions.” We have merely indicated the scope of the book, as it ig 
impossible in a brief review to criticise such a vast range of 
subjects. Dr. Davis has done a very important piece of work 

since the future of corporations is undoubtedly great, and the 
form of the growth depends largely on the knowledge Possessed 
by society of the forces that have produced the modern corporate 
forms. He contends, with much truth, that “the most important 
and conspicuous feature of the development of society in Europe 
and America on its formal or institutional side during the 
past century (and particularly during the second half of 
it) has been the growth of corporations. The movement has 
been most noticeable in the domain of industry, but has by 
no means been confined to it; only less influential has it been in 
religion, in the promotion of science, the arts and literature, in 
amusements, and in the satisfaction of the social-fraternal impulses 
of mankind. So rapidly have the industrial corporations increased 
in numbers and wealth in the United States that they are counted 
by the thousands in the several States, and are estimated to own 
from one-fourth [R. T. Ely] to four-fifths [Mr. Justice Field] of 
all the property in the nation.” Corporations, in fact, constitute 
a new form of individualism. The human individual in his 
struggle with other individuals, or with the aggregate of indi- 
viduals in a particular community as represented by the State, 
seeks new strength by the formation of a new individuality that 
is independent of a particular life and is largely immune from 
violence. This principle or conception seems to lie behind the 
whole development of corporations from the earliest to the latest 
forms. This new individualism, unless carefully watched, may 
lead to results threatening the existence of society as usually 
understood. Frankenstein’s monster is indeed comparable with 
the possible developments of the trading corporation,—soulless 
and destructive of the society that has evolved it. We desire 
particularly to praise the chapter on educational and eleemo- 
synary corporations. It is a peculiarly obscure mediaeval subject, 
and is presented lucidly and well. We see no reference to Free- 
masonry. Though it performs at present, on the whole, a leisurely 
function in society, it is numerically a huge corporate force which 
might some day in the hands of a Napoleonic Grand Master 
revolutionise society. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English Literature: 
Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Year 





especially those in the United States, to be written during the 
next five or ten years.” So wrote Dr. Davis in a preface to these 
volumes penned nearly nine years ago. The greater work was 
never written. Soon after the completion of this introduction the 
author was overtaken by ill-health, and he died some three years 
ago without having dealt with the main theme. We agree with 
Mr. J. Allen Smith, of the University of Washington, the sponsor of 
these volumes, that “ it must be regarded as a distinct loss to the 
literature of political science that a writer so well equipped to 
deal with the modern-corporation problem, and so keenly alive to 
the significance of the present-day tendency towards the corporate 
form of organisation, did not live to complete the work which he 
had planned.” Dr. Davis, however, seems to have recognised | 
that the great work he had planned was not likely to be com- 
pleted, for in connexion with this introduction he tells the story 
of the German Professor who “announced for the semester a 
course of lectures on the political institutions of the Middle 
Ages; when the end of the semester was reached he had only just 
finished his introductory remarks.” The work, as it stands, 
is of very high merit, and covers a vast range of ground, 
It is a work that every library which wishes to be well 
equipped in the side-lights of history must possess, for, apart 
from the independent research and clear thought that 
distinguish it, it comprises the views and research of most 
modern thinkers on the difficult and often obscure subjects with 
which Dr. Davis deals. ‘The first volume briefly considers “The 
Nature of Corporations,” and this is followed by chapters on 
“Ecclesiastical Corporations,” “Feudalism and Corporations,” 
“ Municipalities,” “Gilds,” “Educational and Eleemosynary 
The second volume deals with more modern 
corporations, though not the later developments of those 
corporations, except in a briefly sketched form. There are 
chapters on “National England” and on the English Corpora- 


Corporations.” 


1902-3. By Barrett Wendell, Professor of English at Harvard 
College. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. net.)—English literature in the 
first half of the seventeenth century belongs as much to America 
as to England. It is the literature of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the parting of the ways, and each nation may claim it as 
an heirloom. When, therefore, Professor Wendell was invited to 
deliver the Clark Lectures at Cambridge it was natural for him 
to choose this period as his theme. A particular interest attaches 
to this book, for it contains “ the first regular lectures concerning 
English literature ever given by an American at an English 
University.” The fact that strikes the mind most in tho 
literary history of the century is that while in America 
literary form, in so far as it existed, underwent no change, 
the change in England from 1600 to 1700 was revolutionary, 
and therefore did much to make a definite intellectual 
breach between the New World and the Old. Professor 
Wendell finds here the explanation of the fact that in the 
eighteenth century the two countries had little in common. One 
was still at heart Elizabethan, the other had become Georgian. 
The change was, of course, related to the Civil War in England, 
and, curiously enough, two centuries later we find a not dis- 
similar change springing from the American Civil War. 
But the American change reacted upon England far more 
rapidly than the English change in the seventeenth century 
reacted upon America. Professor Wendell covers a wide range of 
literature and thought in his interesting volume, and his views 
are sufficiently striking and instructive. The rapidity of literary 
growth between the date (1557) of the publication of “'Tottel’s 
Miscellany” and the year 1660 was remarkable, though it must be 
noticed that this development has been paralleled in the history of 
literary movements in Spain and elsewhere. Professor Wendell 
says truly of the late Elizabethan lyric: “ You will be content to 
linger awhile in a world of fathomless music.” The sky was» 





tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which are 
classified in separate chapters under (1) regulated companies; 
(2) regulated companies with a tendency to become exclusive ; 


indeed, full of singing birds. Prose, too, was full of music, and 
we cannot admit that Elizabethan Puritanism was inarticulate, 
though it did not speak in Lyly’s way. We do not quite agree 
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with the view that euphuism was a sign of a child-like literary 
world. Every literary age has its euphuists, and “ parisonic anti- 
thesis with transverse alliteration and consonance ” is not absent 
from the overripe polish of Mr. Pater. To be “ consciously experi- 
mental” is a sign of decay rather than a sign of youth. Eliza- 
bethan literature was rather assimilative than experimental, and 
this fact is broadly displayed in its drama, which assimilated the 
manners and methods of every age and clime. It is true that 
Marlowe, Kyd, Lyly, Greene, Peele, and Shakespeare himself were 
“purveyors of novelty,” for this is the first condition of dramatic 
-uccess; but they were not so much “experimenting” on the 
public as providing something both new and finished. Nor does 
it seem to us true to speak of Shakespeare’s “imitativeness.” 
That he “ransacked the ages, spoiled the clinics” in search of 
plots and methods is obvious; but the real process was assimila- 
tion and reproduction, not imitation. To use another metaphor, 
Shakespeare discovered (for himself alone) the transmutation 
of literary metals. He found lead and left gold. The 
lecture on Puritanism is a valuable essay, and brings out 
the truth that an “intense transcendental idealism 
underlay the grotesque, uncouth exterior of the elder Puri- 
tame. . 2.22. Even to-day it is to New England that those 
must turn who would understand, in all the mysterious and 
ineffable certainty of the spirit, the abiding nature of pristine 
Puritanism.” Professor Wendell might have added that New 
England, and, indeed, all the Northern States, are now evolving a 
mysticism almost indistinguishable from the German and English 
mysticism of the fourteenth century. We are glad to see that 
he dwells on the “ individuality and isolation” of Milton, a peak 
apart from that great literary range of which he speaks: Browne, 
Denham, Fuller, Davenant, Jeremy Taylor, Francis Quarles’ 
Waller, Crashaw, Vaughan, Herrick, Lovelace, Andrew Marvell, 
Richard Baxter, Hobbes, Izaak Walton,and Cowley. To these we 
should add 'Thomas Traherne, “the student of felicity.” But we 
are inclined to think that Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor 
also stood alone,—singularly great, serene, and unapproachable- 
We must thank Professor Wendell for the pleasant, if slightly 
exotic, prose of this thoughtfu! and inspiriting volume. The fly 
in the amber is the continual use of the word “ elder,”—elder time, 
elder lyrics, elder days, elder note, elder tradition, elder poets, 
elder prose, elder poetry, elder translators, elder English, elder 
versions, elder brotherhood, elder freedom, elder unconsciousness, 
elder men, elder fervour, elder integral temper, elder literature, 
elder Puritan ideals, elder Puritans, elder world, elder scholar- 
ship, and so forth. Some of these phrases are repeated over and 
over again, to the irritation of the reader. It is a good seven- 
teenth-century adjective, but Professor Wendell must really allow 
it some rest. 








THE SANITATION OF ARMIES IN THE FIELD. 

The Sanitation of Armies in the Field. (Published privately.)— 
We have received from Dr. Thomas Dewar, Medical Officer of 
Health for Forfarshire, a valuable pamphlet dealing with this 
Dr. Dewar 
informs us that it is a commonplace of history that disease is a 
more potent element in warfare than the weapons of the enemy, 
and he reminds us that in every war, with the exception of only 
one or two, of which ascertained and accurate records have been 
preserved, it has been found that the cases of death and disable- 
ment caused by disease greatly outnumber those due to wounds. 
In other words, “the germ is mightier than the sword.” We are 
all aware of the exceedingly heavy death-rate from disease shown 
in the South African Campaign. In this war there were special 
circumstances which accentuated the mortality from this cause,— 
disease was, in fact, the price which Lord Roberts paid for his 
victories. But our readers will be surprised to hear that in the 
Peninsular War, despite the terrible slaughter at Badajoz, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and elsewhere, the deaths from disease were three times 
more numerous than those from injuries inflicted by the foe. 
What is more remarkable still is that during the Manchurian 
War only fifteen thousand three hundred 
died from sickness, against fifty-seven thousand killed in battle’ 
The remarkable triumph of sanitary methods on the part of the 
Japanese Army has given a fresh impetus to the study of sanita- 
tion in the field, and causes one to hope that by careful study the 
health of armies in the future may follow the precedent of the 
Manchurian rather than the South African or the Crimean 
Campaign. What is frequently forgotten is that the medical 
staff of the army exists not only, or even chiefly, for a philan- 
thropic, but also for a strategic purpose. If, for the successful 
completion of a campaign, able strategy and skilful tactics come 
first, discipline and courage second, and adequate and provident 
commissariat third, the whole aspect of a campaign may be altered, 


most important aspect of active service in the field. 


Japanese soldiers 








as it was in the days of Sennacherib, by the prevalence of a heavy 
sick-list. “Apart from all question of sentiment and finance— 
neither of which is intrinsically unimportant, from the merely 
tactical point of view, sudden death, whether from gunshot or 
cholera, is much less disconcerting, than slow, if not fatal, attacks 
of dysentery or enteric fever.” Dr. Dewar, who himself saw 
service in South Africa, has given us a very complete account of 
the various aspects of disease and its prevention on active service. 
He devotes a full discussion to that scourge of the British 
troops,—enteric fever. And it may generally be noted that 
our losses from this cause in South Africa were mainly attribu- 
table to three causes, all of which should be easily remedied,— 
the inordinate desire to drink, the apathy of the officers (‘the 
junior officers particularly seem to think that sanitary precautions 
were unworthy of a soldier’s countenance”), and the extreme 
youth of so many of the men. We understand that sanitation, 
and even cookery, in the field is now recognised as an essential 
study for all young officers, and it is to be hoped that in this 
respect, as in many others, the British Army of the present day 
is far more carefully instructed than it was ten years ago. We 
fear that the last problem—namely, that of the extreme youth 
of many of our young soldiers—has not received the considera- 
tion that it should; and this is, of course, the business of the 
Government, and not of the regimental officer. “I must have 
grown men,” wrote Napoleon ; “ boys serve only to encumber the 
hospitals.” The British Army is necessarily stationed in many 
of the most tropical and most unhealthy districts in the world; 
yet we enlist recruits at an age much lower than any other 
European army. It is no excuse to say that the age of recruits 
is fixed by political and economic necessities; so long as we 
persist in sending young soldiers to India and Malta under 
twenty-one years of age, so long shall we be responsible for what 
is little less than the murder of nearly thirty per cent. of them, 
We commend Dr. Dewar’s extremely able essay to the study of 
statesmen no less than of soldiers. 








THE MIDDLE EAST. 

Western Culture in Eastern Lands: a Comparison of the Methods 
Adopted by England and Russia in the Middle East. By Arminius 
Vambéry, C.V.O. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—This striking book 
presents in vivid contrast the methods of the Slav and the Anglo- 
Saxon in Middle Asia. Certainly the story of the expansion of 
the grand duchy of Moscow into the unwieldy Russian Empire is 
not pleasing reading, and the total absence of homogeneity, even 
in European Russia to-day, is not surprising. Few people realise 
how entirely unsubjugated, either to Christianity or civilisation, 
are the hordes of South and South-Eastern Russia. In these regions 
Islam is still a power, and Professor Vambéry goes so far as to 
say that had the fall of Constantinople taken place a century 
later, “ the victory of the Cross over Islam in Russia could never 
have been accomplished.” The extension of Russia South and 
East has been in the teeth of Islam and pagan creeds. 
Even to-day the Christians of the Kazan area remain faithful 
“to their heathen feasts, customs, and superstitions.” The 
European Turco-Tartars are still Moslem always in heart and 
often in form. The Moslem has always regarded Russia as the 
chief enemy of Islam, and as Russia moved East into Middle 
Asia the belief did not subside. But the fact remains, and is 
specifically stated by Professor Vambéry, who can scarcely be 
regarded as an admirer of Russian policy and organisation, 
that Russia carried with her, not only through Eastern 
Europe, but into Middle Asia, a system of government and 
administration far in advance of that which she found. “Russian 
culture is always, and in every respect, to be preferred to the 
primitive culture of the Asiatic.” Professor Vambéry italicises 
this statement, but he also takes pains to show that though 
the Russians “have everywhere made a change for the better, 
and inaugurated an era more worthy of humanity,” yet they 
have fallen short in every way of what they might well have 
done. They are deservedly hated by the subject races; alcohol 
and vice, “which in my time were unknown things in Central 
Asia,” have now assumed terrible dimensions there ; the Russian 
oflicial is almost universally corrupt and licentious; the half-culture 
introduced is a mere surface discipline. Professor Vambéry says 
with great truth that “Russian culture is only half-European, 
and still half-Asiatic, and although modern Russia has produced 
a few great personalities, yet, taken as a whole, its education is 
only half-finished, and not matured enough to make it the successful 
civiliser of societies.” A very 
different picture is drawn of British rule in India. We have not 
only striven according to our lights to give the East the best that 
European thought and care can give, but we have striven, and 
are striving, with some success, to graft upon Asiatic life European 
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ideals. Professor Vambéry seems to think that by our increasingly 
valuable system of education (which, he points out, should begin 
with the primary native school), and our method of giving the native 
races a substantial place in the system of government, we are 
really implanting in the character of the Asiatic that sense of 
disciplined action which is the note of the Western mind. He 
shows that in two points we wound the native pride :—* The 
strictly official tone, the ice-ccld treatment, and the exclusive 
position of the English officials. ..... The ruler must stoop to 
his subject if he would raise him to better things”; and the 
evangelical work of the Christian missions. Professor Vambéry 
evidently thinks Christian mission work hopeless in India, and 
quotes Sir John Strachey as stating that “the Christian natives 
of India are only Christians in name.” We should add that 
Christian work in India seems now to be much more hopeful. In 
any event, it could not be discontinued. The present unrest 
in India, moreover, points to the need of a firm official rule. 
Though Professor Vambéry totally denies that Russia is better 
qualified than England to civilise Asia, he sees room for both in 
Asia, and recognises in their joint work the only hope of raising 
Islam from its present degraded state. The future of Islam is 
very fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that it is only 
through the immediate influence of Europe that the Moslem East 
can be regenerated and can hope for a better future. 








THE SCOTS CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 

The Scots Churches in England. By Kenneth Macleod Black. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s.)—This well-written and carefully 
compiled volume will receive a hearty welcome from members of 
the Presbyterian Communion in England, who always feel a 
warm interest in the history and fortunes of their Church. Since 
the seventeenth century Presbyterians have never occupied a 
prominent place in the ecclesiastical life of England. Like the 
Protestants in France, they have had to be content to walk in the 
shade. England decided in favour of Church government by 
Bishops, while Scotland adhered to Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment. William III., it will be remembered, until enlightened as 
to the impersonal character of Royal oaths, felt some seruple in 
making a declaration that Presbyterian government of the 
Chureh was ordained by God, having already made a declaration 
that Church government by Bishops had been ordained by the 
same high authority. But controversies about Church govern- 





ment are less acute than formerly, and Presbyterian ministers 
for the most part live at peace with the Anglican clergy, being | 
rarely militant Nonconformists, while the elders and members of 
the Church are even less so. Mr, Black’s volume gives an interest- 
ing account of the long struggle of the Presbyterians to maintain 
Presbyterian worship and government in England. They have 
succeeded in face of many difficulties in planting and keeping 
alive their Churches in most of the large towns, and in 
the North, especially in Northumberland, in many country 
places. Twice in their history during the last century they 
drew the eyes of the English public upon themselves and 
their doings. The minister of Regent’s Square Church in 
London, the noble mystic visionary, Edward Irving, moved | 
the Metropolis by his ecstatic utterances in a manner which | 
recalled Savonarola. His fate was less tragic than his Florentine 
predecessor's; but he was deposed from the ministry, with some 
regret even at the time on the part of those who took action 
against him, and the regret seems to have deepened into 
repentance, for his memory is kept alive by means of the marble 
bust in the church from which he was expelled. Another Presby- 
terian minister, John Cumming, came from Aberdeen, and spoke 
the English language “‘ with a degree of propriety seldom exhibited 
by natives of the northern part of the island.” His sermons, in 
which prophecy was mingled with politics, attracted large and 
fashionable audiences to Crown Court. He fell under the lash of 
George Eliot, who wrote a savage review of his sermons; 
but at the time it was written George Eliot was a very 
insignificant person compared with John Cumming. For the 
most part, however, Mr. Black has to write of men who 
were unknown to fame, and his diligence in searching old 
records and reviving forgotten names is highly to be commended. 
The one serious defect in his volume is the omission to 





give due prominence to the work that has been done by the | 


elders. In Presbyterian Churches the elders, who are along 
with the minister the spiritual overseers, possess a power 
and a responsibility quite unknown in Churches which have an 
episcopal form of government. Many of the Scots churches in 
England owe their continued existence to their elders, who, when 
ministers left discouraged, managed to carry on the church, and 
refused to despair of the future. In the public work of the 





Church, too, in Presbyteries and Synods the elders have always 


taken an important part. It is strange, therefore, to find no 
mention of Hugh Mathesot, the great London merchant who 
for more than forty years was a counsellor of the Church and 
a munificent contributor to its funds. To him more than to 
any one else the missions of the Church in China owed their 
success. Mention ought also to have been made of Robert 
Barbour of Bolesworth, who contributed so largely to tae 
building of new churches in Lancashire and elsewhere, and left 
large endowments forthe College. Sir George Bruce’s name, again, 
ought to have found a place in Mr. Black’s pages, as the leader 
in the Church Extension movement, over which he still presides, 
Although as regards the ministers the record is, on the whole 
very complete, we miss some names which should have been 
mentioned. Why, for example, is there no reference to Dr. 
James Anderson of Morpeth, who for a long series of years 
exercised a more than episcopal authority in Northumberland, 
and whose gracious and commanding presence will never be 
forgotten by those who remember the Presbyterian Synods of an 
older day ? 








THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine Islands. By Frederick W. Atkinson. (Ging 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is one of the most interesting 
of the many books which have been published on the 
new possession of the United States. Mr. Atkinson has filled 
the important post of General Superintendent of Education 
in the Philippines, and in the administration of his duties 
was given abundant opportunities of learning the actual 
conditions of the archipelago by visits to every portion of it, 
and by conferences, interviews, and personal association both 
with American officials and with prominent Filipinos. Besides, 
sojourns in such countries as Java, India, China, and Japan have 
enabled him to make his study of the Philippines “comparative” 
in the best sense. Mr. Atkinson is not without very decided and 
very American opinions. He thinks that what has happened was 
“inevitable”; he believes the Filipinos to be in the meantime 
incapable of self-government. But the bulk of his book seems 
absolutely impartial, and his account of the events which led to 
the uprising of 1896, and its sequel in the war between Spain 
and the United States, is as free from prejudice as it is lucid, 
Geography, education, climate, sociology, public health, super- 
stition, and religion all come within Mr. Atkinson’s survey. 
Upon one curious aspect of the religious situation he writes :— 
“The anti-Roman Catholic movement was started two years ago 
in Manila under the leadership of Padre Gregoria Agilpay, who 
styled himself Archbishop of the National Filipino Catholie 
Church. The movement seemed to gain footing at once; and 
with the active support of Aguinaldo and a few other Filipinos 
of some prominence and of free-thought tendencies, it has 
drawn to its standard a sufficient following to demonstrate to the 
ordinary native mind that neither the law nor those in authority 
will interfere with entire freedom of worship. The leader of the 
new religion has been active in his efforts, and has perfected an 
organisation with Bishops in different parts of the Islands, though 
beyond this the movement has not yet gone far.” Mr. Atkinson’s 
final word is hopeful :—* The outlook is bright for the Filipinos- 
They are bound to develop in some way, and in the right one if 
we persist in our present course. From their many innate gifts 
something substantial is certain to result if the conditions are at 
all favourable; and it rests with the people of the United States 
to determine the conditions. We have scratched a Malay, 
and at some future date we need not be surprised to find an 
American at least in spirit and initiative.” This book is indeed 
a manual of its subject; its value is greatly enhanced by the 
number and vividly photographic character of the illustrations, 
which between them give a perfect picture of the Philippines of 
to-day. 








TRAVELS AND STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 

Russia: Travels and Studies. By Annette M. B. Meakin. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 16s. net.)—There is nothing very extra- 
ordinary, in the sense of original, about this lively, well-written, 
and well-illustrated book. Starting with Rousseau’s view that 
Naples should be visited in summer and St. Petersburg in 
winter, Mrs. Meakin makes the Russian capital the starting-point 
for a literary, if not literal, journey all over the Europeaa 
dominions of the Czar, closing with Kieff and the Caucasus. 
She gives a great deal of information—historical, topographical, 
sociological—which is of considerable interest and value; the 
only fault to be found with it is that it occasionally suggests 
guide-book cramming. The following, dealing with a little 
known place, may be quoted as a specimen of the style in 
which the work is written:—“ Yalta is a town of twenty 
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thousand inhabitants. She does little trade in spite of her 
harbour, but is known all over Russia as one of her finest 
health resorts; crowded with visitors in the early autumn, she is 
never entirely without them at any season of the year. . # 
The houses are all hotels, furnished apartments, or pensions; all 
the girls of Yalta become servants, and all the boys cabmen. 

_,.. With regard to climate, Yalta is preferable to Nico; 
there is less rain in winter, and a great deal more sun in 
gntumn, while the summers are cooler.” Mrs. Meakin is as 
animpassioned and impartial in dealing with political and 
gocial history as she well can be. Of that remarkable and 
instructive experiment, an independent Novgorod, she writes thus 
cautiously :—“ The Republic of Novgorod was far greater and 
more powerful than any German town has ever been. It was a 
demeeratic state. The people of Novgorod elected their own 
rulers, made their own wars, and administered their own justice. 
The posadinks and the magistrates were at the same time the 
commanders of the forces. The soul, the essence of the Republic 
lay in its citizen families of the first rank. They were its bravest 
soldiers, its born defenders. They were the class whence sprang 
the boyars—the citizens who distinguished themselves by their 
faithful service to the Republic. After these came the merchants, 
useful to the Republic by their commercial enterprises, but with 
tastes less warlike. Then came athird class composed of poor but 
free citizens, and in this class was included the proletariat.” ‘The 
chief charm of this book is that one can take it up at any time 
and find something, if not positively new, at once informing and 
non-controversial, 
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FIRE AND SWORD IN THE CAUCASUS. 

Fire and Sword in the Caucasus. By Luigi Villari. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Every portion of the Russian Empire is, 
of course, of the profoundest interest at the present time, but 
none is more interesting than the Caucasus, for “there side by 
side with Nationalist claims and bitter racial and religious 
animosities we see attempts to realise the conceptions of 
mediaeval barbarism, we find men actually putting the theories 
of Marx into practice.” Such is the statement of the author of 
this book, the experienced sociologist who has already given 


us “Russia under the Great Shadow.” Mr. Villari made 
a visit of investigation into the Caucasus in 1905, and 
witnessed the various scenes of the civil war there. He has 


a facile pen, and is a master of the special correspondent’s 
variety of the “graphic” style. Tiflis, Batum, and the whole 
of Armenia, as they are now, are admirably reproduced with 
the help of photographs. Mr. Villari allows that the political 
situation is not good, but it is not quite hopeless. “There will 
at least be a chance for the free development of those nationalities 
which have for so long been the step-children of a historic 
fatality. It seemed at one time as though these peoples who 
have kept alight the torch of Christianity and civilisation amidst 
the darkness of Oriental savagery for fifteen centuries were destined 
to disappear, to be absorbed into those greater and more expansive 
races who are spreading their dominion all over the earth, or to 
be wiped out by more savage and less civilised people.” Again: 
“The great bulk of the Armenian people would be satisfied with 
a régime which protected them from the attacks of the Tartars, 
guaranteed the immunity and independence of their Church, 
allowed them freedom of education, and left them in peace to 
attend to their own affairs; in the matter of political rights they 
ask for nothing more than a very moderate form of constitution 
and an honest and responsible administration.” Considering 
what is certain to come sooner or later in the Caucasus, one is 
glad to note Mr. Villari’s view of the possibilities of the 
Armenians :—“ The Armenians are certainly the most conspicuous 
element of the population, and one comes across them in every 
walk of life. If you go to a bank, to a money changer, to a 
merchant’s counting-house, the proprietors, directors, and most 
of the employees will probably prove to be Armenians. If you 
see any particularly large and handsome house and ask to 
whom it belongs, in nine cases out of ten ‘A rich Armenian’ 
will be the answer... ... Tiflis has come to be one of the most 
important centres of Armenian nationalism, although quite out- 
side the real Armenia; after Constantinople, which is also outside 
Armenia, it contains a larger Armenian population than any 
other city in the world.” 





MOTOR-CARS AND THEIR USE. 

Motor Vehicles and Motors. By W. Worby Beaumont. Vol. II, 
(A. Constable and Co. 42s. net.)—The second volume of Mr. 
Worby Beaumont’s monumental work on Motor Vehicles and 
Motors deserves as much praise as we allotted to the first 
volume, which was issued six years ago, and has already gone 








into a second edition. This fact, for a work of its size and price, 
is the best evidence that it has met with thorough appreciation 
from the public. The art of motor construction has made such 
great advances within the last four or five years that Mr. 
Beaumont, who at first contemplated the issue of a supplement to 
bring his earlier volume up to date, finds it necessary to devote 
as much space to them as he previously thought sufficient for 
the whole industry up to 1900. He calculates that in this 
country alone about four million pounds’ worth of motor vehicles 
will have been produced in the year which ended last month, 
and this is not likely to be an overestimate. Already the 
motor-car, which in 1900 represented the last word in construc- 
tional skill, is lagging far behind the present achievements of 
the engineer. Even the most casuai observer must be aware 
that the average car now seen on the roads runs more quietly 
and swiftly than was the case six years ago, and that it is much 
rarer to see it broken down on the roadside. A whole new 
branch of the motor industry has been initiated by the appear- 
ance of miotor-’buses and other forms of heavy traffic. Mr. 
Beaumont deals at length with all these developments. His 
book contains a full account of the most representative cars 
and heavier vehicles, and includes a number of very useful 
general chapters on such questions as cooling arrangements, the 
relation of vibration to turning effort, skidding and its pre- 
ventives, the efficiency of transmission gears, &c. It is amply 
illustrated, chiefly with working drawings, and, in conjunction 
with the earlier volume, forms the most complete description 
of the motor industry which any competent engineer has yet 
given us.——The Motor Year-Book, 1906. Edited by H. Massac 
Buist. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Motor Year-Book, 
which Mr. Buist edits for its second year, has already made itself 
indispensable to all practical motorists, and contains a survey of 
the past year’s developments from the pens of several acknow- 
ledged authorities. Mr. Berriman’s long article on recent improve- 
ments in constructional detail is alone worth the price of the 
volume to all who are on the look out for a new car.——The 
Happy Motorist. By Filson Young. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Young’s Happy Motorist is a collection of slight but 
agreeable essays, in which he gives some practical hints to the 
novice who desires to buy and drive a car, and writes very grace- 
fully on the pleasures of the road. All who possess his “ Com- 
plete Motorist ” will be glad of this interesting appendix. The 
Art of Driving a Motor-Car. By Lord Montagu. (The Car Illus- 
trated. 1s. net.)—Lord Montagu’s booklet should be in the hands 
of every one who aspires to drivea motor-car with the maximum of 
pleasure and safety to himself and the minimum of inconvenience 
to other users of the road. It is a compendium of practical hints, 
drawn from an unusually wide experience, and couched in plain 
but emphatic language. No better guide could be chosen by the 
beginner, or the driver who feels that he might improve his 
handling of a car, and so conduce at once to his own economy 
and the general happiness. 











TWO ART BOOKS. 


Greece. Painted by John Fullevlove. Described by the Rev. 
J. A. McClymont, D.D. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—The 
“ Description,” to speak first of the literary portion of this book, 
is something of a disappointment. It tells us again, with no 
particular freshness or distinction, what we have often heard 
before. Dr. McClymont has written it in his study, with his 
classical dictionaries, his Grote, and his Pausanias before him. 
What we should like to have had is, if we may so put it,“ Old 
Greece in the setting of the New.” We have not much to 
criticise. The ship turned into stone by the angry Poseidon was 
not “ beginning its homeward voyage to Ithaca with Odysseus on 
board”; it had taken the hero to Ithaca and so offended the deity, 
and was then on its homeward voyage. But the description is 
not interesting. The pictures are highly pleasing; Mr. Fulleylove 
is in his element when he is painting such a subject. The 
atmosphere and everything else suit his genius. Possibly the 
proportion of the illustrations assigned to Athenian monu- 
ments, &c., is too préponderating. Considering that many of 
these are already familiar to all conversant with the subject, 
we cannot but think that two-thirds is an excessive proportion 
to be allotted to this one portion of the subject. The islands 
are, we seo, entirely omitted; but they occupy too important & 
part in Greek history to be so neglected. Some of the main. 
land States are not nearly sc important as Delos, Lesbos, Chios, 
and Melos.——Algeria and Tunis. Painted and Described by 
Frances E. Nesbitt. (Same publishers. 20s. net.)—Here, happily, 
we may compare pictures and letterpress without any fear of being 
disagreeable. Both come from the same hand; whether or no 
Miss Nesbitt herself prefers one gift to the other, we may say that 
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both are exercised with considerable skill and taste. On the 
whole, we prefer among the pictures the streets and buildings. 
They picture life, and it is life that differentiates; after all, 
landscapes are somewhat alike, if not in all countries, certainly in 
many. Miss Nesbitt, however, understands and represents in 
colour the differences. “Our northern atmosphere has its own 
beauties of mist and cloud,” she writes, “but we miss this 
absolute transparent purity. With us the gold loses itself 
in greys and purples on the horizon; here the colour in crystal 
clear, and the jewel-like tints vibrate as they pass imper- 
ceptibly from the red of the ruby throughout all tones of topaz, 
amber, and palest emerald to deepest amethyst.” This is finely 
put, and the writer’s paint-brush translates the words admirably 
into schemes of colour. “Evening on the Sahara” is a good 
specimen, even better, we are inclined to think, than the “ Sun- 
set” which it is intended specially to illustrate. Among other 
striking pictures are “The Site of Carthage from Sidi Bou Said” 
and “A Nomad Camp,” where human life and Nature are well 
brought together. ‘ Unloading Wood” brings a pleasing change 
when it shows the sea. Of the foreground illustrations, as we may 
call them, the frontispiece, “The Mosque of Ben Ziad, Tunis,” 
“The Leopard Door, Algiers,” “The Garden Court,” and “The 
Palm Village” may be mentioned, though, indeed, there is not 
one that does not please. The pen descriptions, too, are very 
good; now and then we get an element of humour, and now 
and then of sentiment; but all is marked with a literary touch 
of unmistakable skill. 











THE TREE OF LIFE. 

The Tree of Life: a Study of Religion. By Ernest Crawley. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 12s. net.)—The lettering of this volume does 
not suggest the nature of its contents, and the author's encyclo- 
paedic and very attractive pasticcio of contradictory facts and 
interpretations relative to the spiritual, historic, and sociological 
aspects of religion gives few, if any, hints of his own views. Then 
we are not clear if Mr. Crawley is quoting, or personally reflect- 
ing, when he says that the religions of the earth are not separate 
phases of faith, but varieties of a single species of belief which, 
whether in its primary supernatural or its later humanitarian 
types, constitutes a necessary element of “the Tree of Life.” 
We miss the requisite proof of his statement that the present 
epoch of bridge and football is an era of “a readjustment of mental 
standards,” and that we are now in the throes of “a religious 
crisis” symptomatic, curiously enough, “not of Theology, not 
even of Religion, but of Mind and Soul.” Mr. Crawley shows 
how “the Anthropological attack” on Christianity has been 
reinforced, since the days of Comte and similar superficial guessers 
at the spiritual beliefs of man in his uncivilised state, primeval 
or modern, by batteries of Gatling guns of fact furnished by studies 
of Australian man due to recent observers, some of whom have 
been initiated members of native tribes. Thus strengthened, 
‘ the leaders of the “Anthropological attack” fancy that they 
are able to prove that the “essential principles” of Christianity 
ean be “traced to sources in the natural processes of human 
thought.” But then, adds our author, summarising ingenious 
reasons of his: own, these analogies really lead us to sources of 
religion which turn out to be identical with our own belief. 
“Like Achilles’ spear,” they “can heal the wounds they have 
inflicted.” An important phase of the campaign called by the 
author “the Rationalistic attack” is the modern system of 
Biblical dissection, and here Mr. Crawley’s tactical defence, if 
such is intended, seems open to improvement. He writes as if 
the German anti-Scriptural literary movement, popularised in 
England by Bishop Colenso, was the work of Strauss, Baur of 
Tiibingen, and their contemporary allies. He absolutely ignores 
the cohort of earlier analysers, such as, e.g., Eichhorn and Astruc, 
and even their great progenitor, Richard Simon, whose division 
of the Book of Genesis into the separate Elohistic and 
Jehovistic documents drew him, more than two centuries ago, into 
the conflict with Bossuet noticed in every history of French 
literature. Like other English writers, Mr. Crawley misuses the 
expression “Higher Criticism.” He seems unaware that those 
words are a Germanism denoting, not the whole field of inquiry 
into the real authorship, order, “ historicity” (sit venia verbo !), and 
contents of the books of the Old and New Testaments, but the 
final constructive operations by which the new edifice was reared 
into its present shape. Here the author, anti-dogmatical as ever, 
does not tell us if, in his opinion, the new critical walls have 
perhaps been built up with “ untempered mortar.” 








RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 
Richard Acland Armstrong: a Memoir. By his Son, George G. 
Armstrong. With Selected Sermons. (P. Green. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
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G. Armstrong has drawn for us an attractive picture in describj 


his father's personality. He was a man who enjoyed life Vivid) 

and had a gift of “ getting on” with all sorts and conditions = 
men, while keeping unimpaired a strong sense of the gravity and 
responsibility of human existence. His theological position it is 
not easy to appreciate.. He was to the end of his life a Unitarian 
minister. But he had travelled a very long way from what may be 
called Unitarian orthodoxy. The Unitarianism of the eighteenth 


rand early nineteenth centuries was not easily distinguishable 


from Arianism. “I found myself,” he says, “ believing neither in 
any special and abnormal Bible inspiration, nor in any occurrence 
within the order of miracle, nor in any claim of Jesus Christ 
to any other position than that of a great, good, wise and 
pious teacher What I came to preach was a sheer 
Theism.” It is not easy to see how at this period he could have 
called himself a Christian. Nor did he materially change 
this attitude. “There was and is—even within the circle 
of Unitarianism—an effort in some quarters to constrain 
us to accept Christ as the official exponent of religious truth. 
Against that effort I have vehemently protested 

Jesus in my thought amongst the other men of history—soldiers, 
statesmen, orators, poets, prophets, martyrs, saints—and I met 
him freely in that company, and let his words and life have what 
weight they might with me amongst the rest. And as soon as [ 
had rid my mind of the last vestige of regard for this man’s 
authority, his speech and countenance and character began to 
tell; and I am free to say, and to say with all thankfulness to 
God, that in the later years I have more and more learnt to love 
him.” (“Countenance” is curious. Here is an unsolicited testi- 
mony to the contention of the anti-iconoclasts.) This is a very 
interesting experience, but surely it is distinctly abnormal. And 
—for this is a test which one has the best authority for applying— 
what kind of Gospel would this make for preaching to the 
poor? You say to a labourer :—“ Don’t take the Gospels as the 
unquestioned authority for the ruling of your life; make yourself 
acquainted with the great men of history,—Pericles, Socrates, 
Plato, Demosthenes, Alexander, Caesar, Cicero, Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius. Compare their acts and words with His, and then, if 
you think fit, follow Him.” That would, we take it, be a laborious 
and unfruitful ministry. But in Hope Street Chapel, Liverpool, 
it might not be so barren. This is a most interesting volume. 








THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 


The Scottish Parliament : its Constitution and Procedure, 1603- 
1707. With an Appendix of Documents. ' By Charles Sanford 
Terry. (James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 10s.)—‘ So far from 
remaining, as is the general impression, a Chamber doomed to 
futility by the overshadowing Committee of the Articles, the 
following pages not only show that the development of Parlia. 
ment’s powers and processes was striking and rapid within the 
period, but that by 1707 it had brought itself, both as a Chamber 
of debate and of legislation, to a reasonable level of procedure 
with the English Parliament of the day.” This may be said to 
be the keynote of an excellent and erudite historical work by the 
Professor of History in Aberdeen. The Scottish Parliament 
between the Union of the Crowns in 1603 and the Union of the 
Kingdoms in 1707 was a poor affair politically, and in every way. 
“To the end of its history, however, it remained a feudal and 
non-popular Chamber, from which all but the Crown’s vassals and 
officials were excluded.” Its constitution was against it. Legisla- 
tion was accomplished by a “Committee of Articles,” and the 
elective Members sent by shires and Royal burghs had not even 
the right to vote. The Scottish Parliament was extinguished 
just when it seemed to have a chance of doing its proper work. 
This story of failure might have been dreary and dryasdustish. 
Thanks to Professor Terry, it is not. 








DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy. By Charles B. Upton. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Professor Upton has taken advantage 
of the demand for a second edition of his well-known treatise, 
published in 1902, to set forth the bearing of Dr. Martineau’s 
thought on the more prominent recent forms of the philosophy of 
religion. This he doesin an introductory essay in which he covers 
nearly the whole field of modern metaphysics, especially the later 
developments of Hegelianism in so far as these have a bearing on 
the “fundamentals” of Martineau’s philosophy. Professor Upton 
also sets himself with great pains to point out “how deeply 
Martineau’s thought in its essential features accords with and 
supports that form of the philosophy of religion which is now 
obtaining acceptance all over cultured Christendom; the phil. 
osophy, I mean, which represents religious faith and doctrine as 
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based ultimately on the direct experience of God’s self-manifesta- 


tion in man’s higher life, and on the recognition of Christ as the 
supreme example and revealer of the Immanence of God in 
humanity.” As now strengthened and added to, ; Professor 
Upton’s volume is the most valuable exposition of “ Martineauism” 
for the use of students of metaphysics that has appeared. 








THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 

The Romance of Empire. By Philip Gibbs. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—Although Mr. Gibbs does not wield quite such a fascinating 
pen as that of Dr. W. H. Fitchett, the prose-Laureate of 
Imperialism, his book is undoubtedly all that its title claims. He 
tells the story of “expansion,” from the dreaming boyhood of 
Raleigh to the conclusion of the Boer War, with a buoyant and 
almost boyish zest which is contagious, finding “romance” in 
incident and characters,—such diverse characters, for example, as 
those of Wolfe, Clive, and Rhodes. The stories of the rise and— 
«‘ the time of the Mutiny—the defence of the Indian Empire, the 
conquest of the Maoris in New Zealand, and the exploits of the 
bushrangers in Australia are remarkably well told. The present 
writer does not agree with all the opinions Mr. Gibbs expresses, 
especially upon the progress of events in South Africa. But 
as a rule he is temperate in the expression of his views. He 
allows that Cecil Rhodes had his faults, and stigmatises the 
Jameson Raid as “that disastrous chapter of folly.” Above all, 
he subordinates “ viewiness” to information. 








GREATNESS IN LITERATURE. 

Greatness in Literature, and other Papers. By W. P. Trent. 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 5s.)---Professor Trent, of Columbia 
University, the author of a useful history of American literature, 
here presents the many readers he has made with a volume of 
literary papers—or, rather, papers on literature—which, being 
neither too superficial nor too profound, stand in spirit and temper 
midway between the essays of Matthew Arnold and the 
“thoughts” of “A. K. H. B.” On the one hand, Professor Trent 
makes few mistakes, in the sense of deviations from the judgments 
of common-sense. On the other hand, he occasionally falls into 
a rather exasperating “thinness,” as when he comes to such a 
“conclusion” as this :—“ He who loves books truly is by that 
fact enfranchised ; he becomes a full citizen of the most ideal of 
all republics, the republic of thought and feeling.” As a critic he 
is not to be compared, we shall not say with such American 
writers of the past as Emerson, Lowell, and Thoreau—Thoreau, 
that is to say, at his best—but with a contemporary writer like 
Mr. W. C. Brownell. Professor Trent’s essays may best be 
described as good and brief popular lectures of the comfortable, 
comforting, and not too subtle kind on such subjects as “ Greatness 
in Literature,” “The Love of Poetry,” “ Literature and Science,” 
and “Criticism and Faith.” They are transparently sincere, and 
more than ordinarily suggestive. 








THE WORLD’S DESIRES. 

The World’s Desires. By Edgar A. Ashcroft. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—‘* The great majority (almost the entire race) 
of mankind are to-day mentally in the position of the man who 
for long periods has stimulated his bodily sensations with alcohol 
or drugs, and whose forefathers have left him the like legacy of 
hereditary evil tendency.” This is the state of things at present, 
although Mr. Ashcroft is good enough to say that “these mental 
drugs and stimulants (transcendental hopes and beliefs) are fast 
losing their effects on the complicated physiological mechanism.” 
Holding thése views, it is not surprising that Mr. Ashcroft should 
describe his work as “an elementary treatise on a realistic 
religion and philosophy of human life”; should dedicate it to 
Professor Haeckel of Jena, “who from the scientific standpoint 
has done more than any other scientific man of the day to raise 
his science to a higher level of truth”; and should be enamoured 
of the writings of Dr. Paul Carus of Chicago. Mr. Ashcroft, 
whose industry is as undoubted as his earnestness, goes over the 
now tolerably familiar ground of “realism,” with its “ psychology,” 
its “ethics,” its “religion,” and its survey of the whole world of 
“science.” His style, although perhaps inspiring in the senti- 
mental sense, strikes one as lacking in lucidity and compactness. 
His conclusions are rather indefinite, as when in the very last 
pages he has nothing better to recommend to the man who is 
afflicted by modern doubt than the proud emotion of the ancient 
Stoics as expressed in the lines of W. E. Henley which close 
with “I am the captain of my soul.” It is poor work to be 
captain of a vessel which you believe to be starting for the city 





FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

France in the Nineteenth Century: 1830-1890. By Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. With 22 Portraits. (Hutchinson and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This is an agreeable and entertaining book, though 
the style is sometimes curiously slipshod for a practised writer. 
Also there are ways in which it would have been the better for 
a little touching up before being set before English readers of 
the present day. Neither on title-page nor by note or preface 
is there any indication that the book was not written last year. 
But internal evidence shows that it was written when the Duc 
d’Aumale and the_Comte de Paris were still alive, and when 
M. Carnot was President of the French Republic. Of course 
there is no real harm in this; the book’s age does not affect it as 
a clear and interesting picture of a period full of romantic 
variety. Our impression, as will be seen above, is tlat it now 
appears in England for the first time, having been published 
some years ago, probably, in America. We do not, at least, 
remember an earlier English edition. In any case, a little 
judicious editing would have been fair to book, author, and 
readers, 
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IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO. 

In Search of El Dorado. By Alexander Macdonald. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—“ These are true romances,” testifies Admiral 
Moresby in his introduction to this volume, “no fiction with the 
Deus ex machind at the psychological moment, but unadorned 
risks, escapes, and adventures,” and “little epics of comradeship 
—impressions of men to whom gold and jewels are much, but to 
whom loyalty is the one thing better.” Mr. Macdonald also 
testifies personally to the scenes which he describes and the 
events which he narrates as being “ faithful representations from 





life.” Many of his adventures in the Klondike “Frozen North ” 
region, “under the Southern Cross,” and in the Australian 


*back-blocks” are certainly of the most astonishing kind,—the 
story specially named “El Dorado” is a notable instance. 
Some of his companions, too, especially Stewart and Mac, remind 
us not a little of the remarkable personalities immortalised by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But Mr. Macdonald is full of camaraderie, 
high spirits, and the most genuine love of adventure. No book 
of the kind we have come across for long so decidedly merits 
reading,—the schoolboy “ reading straight on.” 








ENGLISH PROSODY. 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to the 
Present Day. By George Saintsbury. Vol. 1, From the Origins 
to Spenser. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—The first volume 
of this important work has now appeared. It aims, as most of 
Professor Saintsbury’s works do, at being a purely external * 
narrative of historical facts. His “ History of Criticism” was 
thought by many to suffer from his not starting from any basis 
of critical theory. He is, however, faithful to his method. In 
the present volume he carefully abstains from discussing the 
basis of metre, thinking, whether rightly or wrongly we do not 
pretend to say, that it is possible to start with certain conven- 
tions which will command general assent. Little would be 
gained by expressing any opinion of the work in its unfinished 
state; but we shall hope to return to the subject on another 
occasion. Needless to say, the great erudition we have come 
to expect from all Professor Saintsbury’s work is apparent on 
every page; but it is, as he would say, “lacrimable” that he 
should begin with such a “howler” as that at the foot of 
p. 20. 








PERSONAL FORCES IN LITERATURE. 


Personal Forces in Literature. By Arthur Rickett. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—These papers, the author tells us, 
“are not intended as contributions to critical literature 
they are concerned rather with the ‘personal equation’ of the 
writers discussed than with the purely literary aspects of their 
work.” It is easy to imagine that a book written on these lines 
in a sympathetic spirit by a well-informed person may be highly 
interesting. Such, indeed, is Mr. Rickett’s book. Each paper 
has its own heading, illustrated with one or more examples. 
First comes the “ Preacher,” and here the examples, which 
could not be better chosen, are J. H. Newman and James 
Martineau. Both men are pictured for us, and in both cases 
the personality and the literary work are combined into a 
quite admirable temperamentum. Of the “Scientist” Huxley is 
the sole representative; the “Poet” we see in Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Dickens stands, again singly, 


of Nowhere, and—in Carlyle’s phrase—which you hold will | for the “ Novelist”; and the “ Vagabond,” a novel and suggestive 


arrive there 


designation, finds his concrete examples in William Hazlitt and 
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De Quincey. The papers were originally lectures, and perhaps we 
now and then see something that has a somewhat strong flavour 
of the platform, As a whole, however, they are a good piece of 
work, 


Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. W. Rouse Ball. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is one of a proposed series of 
“College Monographs,” and seems exactly suited to its purpose. 
It is a little book which can be conveniently carried in the pocket, 
and so utilised as a guide; and it is written in what may be 
described as an appropriate style. It is pleasant; itis anecdotal ; 
it is practical, furnishing just the details that one wants, with 
the relief of the agreeable and entertaining. The artist, too, Mr. 
Edmund H, New, gives excellent help to the writer. In noticing 
a book of this kind we naturally quote one of the good stories. 
Here is one told of a man who, besides doing plenty of other 
good work, largely increased the world’s store of these things,— 
William Wheweil. “Do you mean, Sir,” he said to a man who 
was smoking in the Great Court, “to deliberately insult me, or 
are you totally lost to a sense of decency?” It was a frightful 
dilemma, and the offender doubtless chose the blunter horn when 
he answered : “If you please, Sir, I am totally lost to a sense of 
decency.” 


History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading. By J N. 
Larned. 6 yols. (W. Heinemann, 126s.)—This is a “new and 
revised edition” of what may be described as a cyclopaedic 
dictionary of history. It is arranged in alphabetical order. We 
turn to “ Assyria” and find a reference to “ Semites,” under which 
heading we have in two sections an account of “Northern” and 
“Southern Semites.” The first includes “ Babylonian,” with the 
subdivisions “Old Babylonian,” “ Assyrian,” “Chaldaean”; “ Ara- 
maean,” including “ Mesopotamian ” and “ Syrian”; “‘Canaanitie,” 
with “Canaanites” and “Phoenicians”; ‘“ Hebraic,’ with 
“ Hebrews,” “ Moabites,” ‘ Ammonites,” and “ Edomites.’? The 
“Southern Semites” include “ Sabaeans,” “ Ethiopians,” and 
“ Arabs.” Among authors quoted we find Renan, Max Miiller. 
McCurdy, Sayce, Lefevre, Perrot and Chipiez, Wallis Budge, and 
others. The Hebraic and other sections are treated elsewhere. 
The work seems, as far as we have been able to examine it, 
to have been constructed out of the best available materials. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ BOOKS. 


THE IDYLLIC AVON. 


With Songs and Pictures of the River and its Neighbourhood 
and two Maps. By JOHN HENRY GARRETT, With 87 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
An attractive account of the Midland river and of places on or near its 
banks from its mouth at Tewkesbury to above Stratford-on-Avon, with every 
place upon or near the River Avon through about fifty miles of its course, 
vividly qoreatnnt as it may be found to-day, and the main points of its history 
reviewed, 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE. 


By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D., Former Professor of 
Logic and Ethics at Columbia University ; Vice-President of 
the Society for Psychical Research ; Author of “ Enigmas of 
Psychical Research,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

[Just published. 


THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL 
AMONG WESTERN NATIONS. 


By P, RAMANATHAN, K.C., (.M.G., Solicitor-General for 
Ceylon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. [Ready. 
This book advances the view that the aim of all religion, actual knowledge 
of God, is to be attained by the development of love in the soul; the attain- 
ment of perfect love, which involves knowledge of God, 


THE SHOCK OF BATTLE. 
By PATRICK VAUX, Author of *Thews of England.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Ready. 


A stirring story based upon an imaginary war between Great Britain and 
Germany shortly after the opening of the Panama Canal, 


IN THAMESLAND : 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of 
the Thames to the Sea. By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, 
F.R.G.8., Author of “Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette 
Drouet,” &c. With about 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
and a Map, 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, net. [ Ready. 
Mr. Wack has written a book literally packed with the best historic and 
romantic associations which adorn the story of our great river. Tales both 
grave and gay, of manor, cot, and castle, are graphically narrated along the 
way, Mr. Wack’s book is indispensable company in boat, trap, and automobile. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST NOW READY. 


W.c. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 


The MEDIC! Series of Coloured 
Reproductions after the 
Old Masters. 


These Plates are the product of a new method whi ensure 
absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a al 
the colour of the originals such as has hitherto seemed fopeenee 
of realisation. No “screen,” regular or irregular, such as spoils the 
majority of modern reproductions ; no “ grain” from lithographi 
stones ; no arbitrary engraver's “hatching,” “ line,” or “ stipe “a 
and finally, no “ glaze” or “ coating” on the ru . 
prints. PeDer weed, was then 

The First issue will consist of Three Pilates never before, 
to the Publishers’ knowledge, reproduced in colour: 


i, BERNARDINO LUINI; 1475 (7)-1533, 
HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, aticr th, 


Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13§ by 10} inches.) 10s. 64, net, 


ii, LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519, 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished 


Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan, 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 13} by 10} inches.) 10s, 6d. net, 


iii, ALESSANDRO- FILIPEPI, called 
BOTTICELLI: 1447-1510. 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in temper 


on wooden panel now in the Museo Poldi-Penzol at 
Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 24} by 173 inches ; Colour Surface, 13j by 9} inches.) 10s. 6d. net, 
The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the 
Medici Prints post-free to all applicants. They have arranged to 
facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers 
at any address within the United Kingdom. Applications through 
your Bookseller or Printseller are invited. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
ARTISTS FROM VASARI. 


Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title ave Copies of XV. and XIII. Century Originals, 
_ ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 84 by 5 
inches, with 24 Half-tone Plates and 8 Four-Colour Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
SPECIAL EDITION, about 9} by 64 inches, bound in full parchment, with 
4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcut Frontis- 
piece after Botticelli. 15s. net. Prospectus post-free. 








THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN 
THEATRE, 1732-1897. 
By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 


45 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


BLAKE. 
Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume. 2 vols. small demy 8v0 
cloth, 12s. net; half-leather, 15s. net. [Shortly. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

TO DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. By Herserr Comproy, 

BURNT SPICES. By L. 8S. Greson. 

THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER, By Florence Wanpegy, 

THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By Rospert Macuray. 

THE TEA PLANTER. By F. E. Penny. 

THE PATH OF GLORY. By Georces Onvet. 

COMET CHAOS. By Cyuit Seymour. 


THE MOTOR MANIACS. By Luovp Osnovrne. 8s. 64. 

















ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A Christmas Sermon. | Prayers Written at Vailima. 


Large post 8vo, half-cloth, ls. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 


St. Martin’s Library—Some Additions. 


Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 


R. L, STEVENSON. Collected Poems: including Under- 
woods, Ballads, Songs of Travel. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Firs 
Series. With 3 Illustrations. 

*,* To be followed by Second and Third Series. 
THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited, with a 


Introduction, by R, H. Suernerp. With a Portrait, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane. W.0 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE 


A Record of the Extraordinary Events in the Life of a 
French Royalist during the War in La Vendée, and of his 
Flight to Southampton, where he Followed the Humble 
Occupation of Gardener. With an Introduction by Fripéric 
Masson, Appendices and Notes by Pierre AmEpEE Picnor 
and other Hands, and numerous Illustrations, including a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy &vo, 16s. net. 


“Mr. John Lane is to be heartily congratulated upon a literary 
able as it is historically valuable....... A remarkable narrative.” 





Tribune.— 
find as remark 


By Hersert Pavt, M.P., Author of “Meu and Letters.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Times.—“ Mr. Paul....... quotes the country squire who said, ‘There are some 


hooks which it is a positive pleasure to read.’ We ourselves put Mr. Paul’s 
pooks or essays in this class.......Stray Leaves is as rich in pleasure-giving 


quality a8 was Men and Latters.” 








THE SECRET LIFE 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8yo, 6s, 

Daily Telegraph.—* An interesting work....... a book well worth reading, and 

a pleasant book to dip into again when once it is read. It is full of good 
things, and veveals an interesting personality. 





FROM FOX’S EARTH TO MOUNTAIN TARN 


Days Among the Wild Animals of Scotland. By J. H. Craw- 
rorD. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ It springs fresh aud informed from a true love of Nature, 
and from a long acquainutanceship with her in all her moods. It is written by 
a man who has the seeing eye for Nature—and that means SJ mpathy ; by one 


who can really present her in words, never an easy thing. 

A Tragedy in One Act. From the French of Oscar Witpr. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Reperr Rose, with 17 Full- 
page Illustrations by Aubrey Buarpsixy. Feap. 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY’'S ILLUSTRATIONS to SALOME, Reproduced 

for the first time in the actual size of the Originals, are Published in a 

PORTFOLIO at 12s. 6d. net. 


NIGHT AND MORNING: a Poem 


By Karrina Spencer Trask. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LEDGERS AND LITERATURE 


Being the Recreations of a Bookkeeper. By Grorar 
Knoutys. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE OLD MAN BOOK | 


Rhymes by R, P. Stone. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, a 
Title-Page, and Cover-Design by C. G, Houms, Crown 4to, 
8s. 6d. 





~ SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE WILDERNESS 
By T. B. Cuuaa, Author of “The Love Child.” 
[Just published. 


THE MASTER-MAN 
A New American Novel. [Just published. 


Speaker.—* A charming story The novel is delightfully fresh and natural.” 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 


By Witu1am J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts,” &c. 


*,* The dyamatic version of Mr. Locke's remarkable novel is as great a success 
asthe book itself. In the hands of Miss Alerandra Carlisle and Mr, ©. Awbrey 
Smith, Carlotta and Marcus ave earning Lien opinions from both press and 
public. Those who made the acquainiance of this paiv at the Garrick Theatre 


will gladly renew it in reading the novel. 
Mr. LANE has in active preparation Mr, LOCKE'S New Novel, THE 
BELOVED VAGABOND, whieh he will publish almost immediately. 


THE UNDYING PAST 





By Hermann Svupermann. Translated by Bearrice 
MARSHALL. [Fifth Thousand. 
Standerd,—* It is practically impossible to haye anything but praise for this 


powerful and virile translation of Sudermanu’s impressive work 


THE FIELD OF GLORY pin rion 


By Henry Srenkxrewicz, Author of “Quo Vadis?” 
Spectator.—“ A spirited, picturesque romance.” 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 


By Exizasetu Goprrry, Author of “The Winding Road.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Miss Elizabeth Godfrey's booi: » instinct with 
charm, so full of individual atmosphere, of sweet sympathy, and wide-eyed com- 
prehension of human nature, that one finds it dyficult to realise it is actually a 


novel, and not a piece of life lived out before our eyes. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 

















GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK 
OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
With over 140 Reproductions from Drawings and Paintings by 
LORD LEIGHTON, including 18 in Colour and 18 in Photo- 

gravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 42s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE of Fifty-five Copies (Numbered) on 
Arnold Hand-made Paper, £5 5s. net. 


The Diaries and Letters written by Leighton, 
and covering a period of fifty years, are included. 
Among other letters are several from George Eliot, 
Ruskin, Mr. and Mrs, Browning, Henry Greville, 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and Richard Doyle, many of 
whom have also contributed their reminiscences 
of the great Artist specially for this work, 


[E£arly in November. 


OLIVES 


The Reminiscences of a President 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS. 

With an Appreciation by FREDERICK WEDMORE, and 18 
Reproductions of Drawings by the Author, including 4 in Colour, 
and 2 Portraits. 

About 350 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

Architecture, Hooks, Pictures, and Art Criti- 
cism are the chief subjects dealt with; but there 
are also personal reminiscences and charming 
anecdotes af leading men in the Art world :— 
Miltlais, Leighton, Watts, and Whistler. [ October. 


LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE 


Letters to and from Various Correspondents. 
Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, 0.S.B. With 
Portrait. 464 pages, demy &vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


Just out. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S 
LETTER-BAC. 


Edited by G, SOMES LAYARD. 
With recollections of the Artist by Miss Eliza- 
beth Croft; and letters from Peel, Wellington, 
Scott, Cowper, Thomas Campbell, &c, 
With 20 Portraits and Illustrations in Photograyure and Half- 


tone. 320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 
| x tole r. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and 
Explanatory Notes, 
By Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, eloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 


| November, 











By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Pott 4to, half-cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOG. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON STOKES. 
[Just out. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
Including “‘ News of Spring,” * Field Flowers,” 
and “Chrysanthemums,” 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. 8S. ELGOOD., 
[ Early in November. 
JOYZELLE: a Drama in Five Acts 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 


Crown §8vyo, half-cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
November. 


THE CONTEST : 
The Story of a Struggle between 
CAPITAL, LABOUR, and LOVE. 
By E. L. HAVERFIELD, Author of “Because of Jock.” 
304 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Sprence-Jones, M.A., D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Demy Svo, cloth boards, 6s, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Shepherd 


of Hermas. By the Rev. C. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. II. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. ‘The Apos- 


tolical Constitutions and Cognate Documents, with Special Reference to 
their Liturgical Elements. By the Rey. De Lacy O'Leary, M.A, Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor Sarce. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards. [In the press. 


INSPIRATION. By the late Rev. F. Watson, 


D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


PROBLEMS IN LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By the Very Rev. C, T. Ovenpen, D.D., Dean of Clogher. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE. By the Rev. J. H. Suernerp, M.A, Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF ON BEHALF 


OF HIS NATIONAL CHURCH. By the Rev. Taomas Moore. New 
and Revised Edition. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 8d, 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. [illustrated from 


Talmud and Roman Law. By the Rev. Serrimus Buss, LL.B. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d, 


EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION, 


ON THE. With Reference especially to the Emmaus Narrative of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and to Recent Criticism. By the Rev. E. Hermitace Day, 
D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 6d, 


REX REGUM. A Painter's Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. 
By the late Sir Wrxe Bartiss, K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


THE SACRED TENTH; or, Studies in 


Tithe-Giving, Ancient and Modern. By Dr. H. Lanspent. 2 vols., 
800 ., demy 8vo, with Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, cloth 
beawtn l6s, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS : 


the Religion of the Crescent; or, Islam—its Strength, its Weakness, its 
Origin, its Influence. By the Rev. W. Sr. Crain Tispatt, D.D. New 
Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF 


GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A. Reprars, D.Litt, M.A. New Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


Containing Historical Introduction, Notes on the Calendar, Services, 
Articles, Table of Kindred, &c., together with complete Concordances to 
the Prayer-Book and Psalter. NEW EDITION, Revised by the Rev. F. 
E. Warren, B.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. With the PRAYER- 
BOOK, cloth boards 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, WITH 


HISTORICAL NOTES. Edited by the late Rev. James Cornrorp, M.A, 
lémo. A Cheap Reprint. Cloth boards, Is, 4d. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION AT 


THE PRESENT TIME. An Address delivered in 1905 at the Invitation 
of a London Debating Society. By H. W. Hoare, late of Balliol College. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS of 1908 : 


its Ideals and Hopes. With Details and Suggestions relating to the 
Problems and Duties of the Church in all Parts of the World. Published 
under the authority of the Pan-Anglican Congress Committee. Revised 
Edition, Demy 8vo, stitched, 3d. 






OD. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





THE “R.T.S.” LIST, 


JUST READY. — 
**A FASCINATING AND INSPIRING VOLUME.” —British W 
Demy 8vo, 560 pages, cloth gilt, 3%. Gd. net, 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. 
By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPson. 


With two Photogravure Portraits of Dr. Griffith J 
Full-page Illustrations. ohe and 16 other 


The Daily News says :—‘* The book makes a thrilling ch i 
of missions, It is not only a record of the life of iin hoe history 
idea of the progress of the Celestial Empire during the last fifty ph ation s00d 

The Christian World says :—‘* No one can read this story without t 
inwardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring to a de re ‘~e 
reveals « Pauline daring and endurance. It is a volume of sustained 2 
deepening interest from end to end, and is enriched with some —. 
portraits and other illustrations.” excellent 


reekly, 





JUST READY. 
, S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY. 


THE WHITE PLUMES 
OF NAVARRE: 


A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF RELIGION, 


A New and Stirring Historical Story by 8S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ” The 
Raiders,” *‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 
Full-page Illustrations by W. H. Marcerson. 6s, F 

Mr. Crockett's characterisation is superb, and he makes one feel that he jg 
right in the midst of all the stirring incidents narrated. From beginning to 
end the story throbs with life and love. 

The Scotsman says :— Tragedy and comedy have their place in the book 
It is one of the most powerful and engrossing stories that have come from 
Mr. Crockett’s prolific pen.” 


JUST READY. 


St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 


A Devotional Commentary. By Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
The Layman says :—** There is nothing fanciful or forced about his exegesis 
it is characterised by simplicity and naturalness.” , 
The Scottish Review says :—‘* To those who wish a clear, terse, sympathetic 
treatment of Paul's first message, the book will prove most helpful.” 





AMY LE FEUVRE’S NEW STORY. 


THE MENDER. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” “ Heather's Mistress,” 
&c, A powerful story of modern domestic life. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 11 Illustrations by W. Raney, R.L, 6s. 


Mrs. O. F. WALTON’S NEW STORY. 


DOCTOR FORESTER. 


By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “ A Peep Behind the Scenes,” &c. With 
Illustrations by Exnest Prater. A story of the struggies of a young 
physician. Cloth giit, 6s. 


JUST READY. 


Thoughts on Old Age: 


CoOD WORDS FROM MANY MINDS. 


Selected and Arranged by HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica's First 
Prayer,” &c. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, deckled edges, 2s. 

The English Churchman says:--‘‘ Among the books of quotations this 
occupies a particular niche, because of its devotion to one idea and the charm 
of its message.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—“‘ It is an interesting collection, made with 
care and taste.” 

The Manchester Guardian says:—‘‘It is a book which will be welcome to 
many of the elder generation whose pleasure it has been to put before their 
children this authoress’s unpretentious and charming tales.” 


vus T READY. 


Stories of Great Revivals. 


Ry HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “From Scrooby to Plymouth Rock.” 

Large crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. With Contributions on Revival Work by 

Revs. Canon Aitken, M.A., F. B. Meyer, B.A., J. Stuart Holden, M.A., and 
Gipsy Smith. 

The Record says:—“ Mr. Johnson's story is well calculated not only to 

interest, but to stimulate, all those who desire spiritual revival.” 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY GIST-BOOK. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature-Photography. 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.H.H.S., M.B.0.U., Author of “A Year 
with Nature,” “British Bird Life,” &c. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. Lorp AvEesBuRY, and 64 Plates reproduced from Photographs taken with 
a home-made camera by the Rev. S. N. Sepewick. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 BOUVERIE STREET, AND 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 





BRIGHTON : 129 NORTH STREET. 
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JiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


; ys Monday the Viceroy of India received at Simla a deputa- 
( tion, who presented an address from the Mohammedan 








community of India. The occasion was of the first import- 
ance, for recent events in Eastern Bengal have gravely dis- 
quieted the Mohammedan population, and an unwise answer 
might have had far-reaching results for evil. Happily, Lord 
Minto showed that he appreciated the gravity of the case. 
He praised them for the self-restraint and political wisdom 
they had shown in refraining from agitation, and in presenting 
their grievances in the Constitutional way. At the same 
time, he urged the view that in Bengali sentiment, in spite of 
its hysteria, there was certain matter for reasonable sym- 
pathy. The Viceroy announced that in regard to the main 
desire of the deputation—the representation of the Moham- 
medans as a community—he was in entire agreement with 
them, and assured them that their political rights would always 
be safeguarded. 


The United States, as we argued last week, have been com- 
pelled to intervene in Cuba. Last Saturday Mr. Taft, acting 
under authority from Mr. Roosevelt, proclaimed himself Pro- 
visional Governor, and took charge of the administration. In 
his proclamation he explained that the step was necessary on 
account of the failure of the Cuban Congress, and declared 
that the occupation would be maintained only long enough to 
restore order and public confidence. When this end is 
accomplished, elections will be held to determine the constitu- 
tion of the Government. Orders have been issued for the 
despatch to Cuba of the first expeditionary force of six thousand 
men, the command of which is to be taken by General 
Funston, and during the week Marines have been landed from 
the American squadron. The Cuban flag is still flown, and 
the inbabitants of the island who are not in the field seem to 
regard the occupation with equanimity and unconcern. The 
disbandment of the Government Volunteers bas begun, and 
Disarmament Commissions have been sent out to the rebel 
Taft, like his predecessor General Wood, has 
which seems to be 


camps. Mr. 
begun a campaign against yellow fever, 
reappearing in Havana. 

The chief event in Russia during the past week has been 
the publication of the Government's agrarian programme. 
For the moment there is a reaction against revolution among 
many classes formerly affected by it, a feeling that Anarchy 
is the greater enemy, and a consequent disposal to judge 





Government measures leniently. M. Stolypin’s land policy 
seems an honest attempt to face a difficult question. He 
relaxes the communistic system in the villages, which had 
become a burden, and offers the peasant twenty-three million 
acres of land in Russia and fifty-five million acres in Siberia. 
The scheme will not satisfy the extremists, since it does not 
provide for expropriation ; but it may stave off agitation for a 
time, till the way opens up for an ampler remedy. There are 
many signs that the various revolutionary bodies lack cohesion 
and organisation, and if the Government were to seize the 
occasion to repress reaction, and at the same time grant 
reasonable liberties to the well-disposed, it is possible that 
it might carry the day. One encouraging sign of a better 
temper is the permission which hes been accorded to the 
Constitutional Democrats to hold their Congress to-morrow 
at Helsingfors. 


The Times of Tuesday published the Note containing the 
conditions on which the Powers are prepared to agree to the 
inerease of three per cent. in the Turkish Customs for a period 
of seven years. In the first place, certain reforms are de- 
manded in the Turkish mining law and the administration of 
the Customs, £T100,000 to be spent on the improvement of 
Custom-houses. The Government share in the extra Customs 
profits must be devoted exclusively to the financial needs of the 
three Macedonian vilayets, and the Customs administration is 
to be brought under the survey of the Public Debt officials. 
No further taxes are to be placed upon the clearing of 
imports, the foreign gendarmerie are to be given wider powers 
of interference in the punishment and prevention of crime, 
and the Government is to take steps to provide them with 
more recruits. It is unlikely that these conditions will be 
modified, as they are the minimum of British demands, and 
are supported by the five other signatory Powers. They 
represent, indeed, the maximum of guarantee which Britain 
has been able to obtain for a policy of doubtful wisdom to 
which she has been committed 


Last Saturday at Athens the official investiture took place 
of M. Zaimis as High Commissioner of Crete. Delegates of 
the protecting Powers appeared before the Crown Prince, and 
upon the consent of the latter beitg notified, M. Zaimis was 
informed of his appointment and the conditions of his in- 
vestiture. He undertakes to recognise the suzerainty of the 
Sultan, to respect the Turkish flag, and to have the reforms 
desired by the Powers accepted by the Cretan Assembly. The 
new High Commissioner left Athens on Sunday night on the 
Royal yacht, and, changing at Milo into a man-of-war, arrived 
in Crete on Monday morning. He was given an enthusiastic 
reception, and, judging from the tone adopted by the Cretan 
leaders, he will be accorded a fair trial. He will immediately 
issue a proclamation setting forth his programme. 

M. Lanessan’s article on French religious indifference in the 
Siecle of September 28th, summarised in the Times of Monday, 
is worth attentive study. The failure of the repeated attempts 
of clerical extremists in association with political reactionaries 
to shake the foundation of the Republican régime, or to pro- 
voke intolerant reprisals, has, in his opinion, produced political 
lassitude amongst the adherents of reaction and Ultra- 
Even the most fervent Roman Catholics are 
beginning to resent the lack of good sense and good general- 
ship shown by the Pope and the Bishops. Concurrently with 
the growth of this lassitude M. Lanessan notes the decay of 
religious feeling in various classes of society—due to the influ- 
ence of secular schools, the keenness of the struggle for 
existence, and the diffusion of scientific truths—which manifests 
itself in the decline of church-going. These two causes— 
political lassitude and religious indifference—must, in the 
considerably impair the moral authority 


montanism. 
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enjoyed by the Church in the past, and he arrives at the con- 
clusion that anything may happen in the domain of religion 
in France without causing the population to abandon its 
indifference. M. Lanessan’s analysis of the situation is well 
rersoned and acute; but we cannot share his philosophic 
exultation over the spread of religious indifferentism. The 
unholy alliance of priests and reactioncr-es has undoubtedly 
done much to bring this about; but the fact that religion has 
thus been wounded in the house of its friends is no prvof that 
France can dispense with it altogether. 


The Transvaal is preparing for the coming elections, which 
will take place at the close of the present year or the beginning 
of the next. On Tuesday the allotment of new electoral dis- 
tricts was published. Four country districts, including Barber- 
ton, get one Member each; nine get two each; Potchefstroom 
Town is given one, and the district three; Pretoria Urban 
has six, and the district three ; while the Rand has thirty-four. 
The last district will be divided into five divisions, and the 
number of Members based on the number of voters. Mean- 
while, it is announced that a new National Party has been 
formed out of the old Responsible Government Association and 
the local Pretoria Party. The division of parties is now as 
follows: Het Volk, Progressive, Nationalist, and Labour. 
The last three are nominally British parties, but it is un- 
likely that they will amalgamate, and Het Volk will have a 
majority over any single one. In these circumstances the 
omens seem to point to that undesirable form of government, 
a Coalition. 


During the past week the Secretary of State for War 
has made several important speeches on national defence. 
Speaking at Haddington on Friday week, he urged that 
economy and efficiency, so far from being antagonistic, 
went hand-in-hand, and that Army reform, so far from 
promoting militarism, was the only safeguard against it. 
Last Saturday at Prestonpans he enlarged on the nature of 
the reform, pleading for a “national Army,” in which the 
basis of our national defence would be shifted to our 
Volunteer organisation, and Volunteers and Regulars would 
accept each other and co-operate as part of one organisa- 
tion. Speaking at East Linton on Monday at the pre- 
sentation of prizes to a Volunteer company, he declared 
that the Government policy was to prepare the nation for 
the response which it would inevitably make if appealed to 
in a crisis. For this a new system of Volunteer training 
must be devised. “If we only had our Volunteer Force 
organised into a shape which made it capable of being 
rapidly put through yet further training on the outbreak of 
war, we should be able to pour forth, not merely to the 
support, but to the expansion of our Regula: troops, a body 
of men who would not be easy to beat.” 





The Conference of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants—the Railwaymen’s Parliament—has held a stormy 
session at Cardiff. After deciding on amalgamation with the 
Labour Party—i.c., the group of twenty-nine Members chosen 
by the Labour Representation Committee—it was proposed, 
logically enough, that the general secretary of the Society, 
Mr. Bell, who sits as Labour Member for Derby, should join 
the Labour Party, and sign the constitution of that body. 
Against this proposal Mr. Bell protested in a long and 
fiery speech. He not only refused to give the pledge, but 
denounced the motion as a coercive measure, as Socialistic 
persecution of « man who refused to swallow Socialist 
doctrines, and as an attempt to proscribe genuine Labour. 
He also asserted that the hands of the Trade-Unionists of 
the country were being forced in order that their funds should 
go to the maintenance of those who belonged to a political 
party. If he was to be turned out of Parliament, it would be, 
not by the Congress, but by the electors of Derby. Mr. Bell's 
speech was constantly interrupted, and led to an acrimonious 
discussion; but in the end the resolution was defeated by 
43 votes to 5. The result is that Mr. Bell is exempted from 
the necessity of signing the Labour Representation Committee's 
pledge until the next General Election. He has himself 
stated that no coercion of any kind by the Socialist section 
will force him into associating himself with any particular 
political organisation. We may add that at Wednesday's 
meeting a resolution urging withdrawal from the Labour 


—__.., 


Party, and demanding a ballot on the subject, was defeated 


by 36 votes to 17. 





she inaugural aSivess at the Church Congress, which opened 
at Barrow-in-Furness on Tuesday, was delivered by the Bisho 
of Carlisle, and had for its chief subject the present epperteuin 
of the Church of England. Drawing an instructive cides 
from the town of Barrow—at once ancient and Mi Ma 
human and divine—the Bishop contended that the Church of 
England must be at once primitive and progressive. “Tt has 
had a great past, but if it is to have a great future it must not 
be content with a little present.” He insisted strongly that 
the Church of England was not only historic in her fidelity to 
the historic Gospel, but also in her long and organic connexion 
with the changing nation, which she had led the way in 
civilising, freeing, and educating. But true history was 
progressive, and in one respect the Church of England stood 
to-day where Furness Abbey stood four centuries ago, The 
monasteries looked too far back, yet not far enough, Tt was 
disastrous to go as far back as Councils unless they went stil] 
further back to Christ. The monasteries were blind to the 
signs of the times, to the awakening of new knowledge, and 
the Church of to-day was in like danger of falling behind the 
times and being forsaken by the people. The decline of 
churchgoing was a most serious fact, but it was unjust to 
condemn the indifference of the people if they condoned the 
shortcomings of the Church, one of which was that the world 
was too much in the Church and the Church too little in the 
world. The Oxford Movement had done great things for the 
Church, but at a great cost,—not only in the loss of some of 
its noblest founders, but also of the true proportion between 
authority and freedom, of the right bearing of the past on the 
present, of the strict limitations of the value of ritual, of the 
due relation between corporate life and individual responsi- 
bility, and particularly in the loss of the full realisation of the 
rights and liberties of the laity. 

To the pressing question of the day, What is really meant 
by the Church? the answer given by the Oxford Movement 
could no longer be considered either final or decisive, since 
whether the Church moved or not, the world moved. To 
ensure that growing reverence should dwell with growing 
knowledge, the Church’s knowledge must keep abreast of the 
world’s knowledge. That knowledge, again, differed from 
that of a hundred years ago, in that it was far more widely 
diffused—thus immensely diminishing the orbit of ecclesi- 
astical authority—and was becoming increasingly scientific 
in temper. It remained to be seen whether the Church of 
England, in facing the problem, would follow the example of 
other Christian communities, and resolve to be primitive 
without being progressive, or choosing the better course, 
resolve to be both primitive and progressive, not discarding 
tradition, but preferring truth. Human nature was ineradi- 
cably religious ; it did not rest with the Churches to decide 
that question. God had settled that. But it did rest with 
the Churches to decide whether or not they would co-operate 
with God in developing the progressive religiousness of man. 
They stood at the parting of the ways, in face of a world of 
increasing reverence for reason and diminishing submission 
to authority; worse than of old in its materialism, better in 
its wider diffusion of knowledge, love of truth, and sense of 
human brotherhood. The Bishop ended a most impressive 
address with an eloquent appeal to all Christians to welcome 
enlightenment, to shun dissensions, and, closing their ranks, 
to unite in the battle against materialism. 


The proceedings at the Church Congress on Wednesday 
were of great interest, the principal subjects discussed being 
the new Education Act and the relation of Church and State. 
On the latter subject Mr. St. Loe Strachey read a paper, in 
which he urged that the Church should properly be regarded 
as the nation on its spiritual side. Under a democracy it was 
more needful than ever for the State to concern itself with 
the things of the spirit, since the State was brought into more 
intimate relations with the people. But to enjoy the right to 
be the national Church, the Church must be comprebensive. 
It was founded on compromise, and “ must be able to include 
within its body all who were willing and ready to be se 
included.” The Establishment was attacked by assailants 
from without and by traitors from within, the real danger 





being from the latter, who regarded the national citadel as 
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untenable, and wished to substitute for it the tabernacle 
of & denomination. The Church must be defended, not on 
selfish pleas, but by pointing out how much the real interests 
of the nation would be damaged by separation. 


At the afternoon meeting, after a paper by Mr. 
Cripps on the Church’s educational policy containing a 
statement of the extreme view, Mr. W. Temple, a son of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, read a very courageous 
defence of the principle of undenominational education in 
elementary schools, “If they were a national Church, they 
were responsible not only for the children of parents of their 
own persuasion, but for the religious instruction of all young 
children.” Mr. Temple's paper called forth strong expressions 
of dissent during the reading of it, and was afterwards 
severely criticised by Lord Halifax and the Dean of 
Canterbury; but we congratulate him upon his courage in 
defending an opinion, which may have been unpopular with 
his audience, but which, we believe, is held at large by the 
pation. On Lord Halifax's comments, during the meeting of 
Thursday, on the method of procedure adopted by the 
Ritual Commission, on his reading of its Report, and his 
statement that the principles of the Reformation were things 
to be repented of with tears and in ashes, we have neither the 
space nor the desire to dwell. We may content ourselves with 
noting the significant remark of Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
that if Lord Halifax owed no allegiance to the principles of 
the Reformed Church of England his position was elsewhere, 
and with endorsing the wise words of the Dean of Canterbury 
on the danger of extremes, whether in the direction of a 
narrow Protestantism or a repudiation of the doctrinal and 
ceremonial standard which was the final result of the 


Reformation. 


Of the other papers read we have only space to note that of 
Sir Edward Russell in vindication of the right of the Church 
within certain limits to exercise political functions. While 
holding that active participation in politics bettered rather 
than worsened character, he admitted that there were vices 
incident to that career ; and these it was, in his opinion, not 
merely legitimate, but obligatory, for the Church to correct 
and rebuke. History provided many illustrations of iniqui- 
tous or oppressive institutions which had afforded the Church 
the opportunity of showing her capacity to supply Christian 
instruction and inspiration, and of fulfilling her duty to judge 
political action by Christian standards. There should be no 
assumption of infallibility; but while political admonition 
should be careiul, full of charity, and never non-religious, there 
should be no avoidance of it out of timidity, or fear of mis- 
chief in the congregation. Laymen might not like it at first, 
but would come in the end to appreciate it, and to admire 
and imitate the Christian gentleness and justice of the clergy 
in political matters. Above all, the clergy would rise in lay 
opinion if it could no longer be said of them that they only 
took note of political considerations when ecclesiastical 
interests were at stake. The priest in politics is too often 
a foree making for discord and bitterness. Sir Edward 
Russell bas done good service by indicating on what lines 
his legitimate intervention may exert an elevating influence 
on all parties. 


Captain Mahan has contributed to the Proceedings of the 
United States Naval Institute for June, 1906, a striking paper 
on the battle of Tsushima, with special reference to the speed 
and size of battleships. After showing that, as battleships 
are built to work together, their speed depends on that of the 
slowest ship, and in action is reduced to that of the injured 
ship, Captain Mahan concludes that “speed at its best is a 
less valuable factor in a battleship than fighting power, and 
that it is subject to more serious deductions, unavoidable 
and accidental, than fighting power is.” As regards 
size, Captain Mahan severely criticises the “ Jumbomania” 
now prevalent. “Our present condition is that of 
abandoning all attempt at a guiding conception of types 
or standards, except the crude one that each ship must 
be bigger than the last.” The moral effect of this is to 
induce an absence of trust in anything but bigness, and to 
disregard the teaching of history. Other things being equal 
on both sides, bigness will doubtless carry the day. But when 
have all other things been equal? Captain Mahan also notes 
another consequence of the increasing size and cost of 





battleships. The Russo-Japanese War having shown that naval 
war henceforth will be marked by greater losses of material 
than of personnel, reserves of ships will be more needed than 
reserves of men. The critics who have assailed the present 
Admiralty policy in regard to the wholesale scrapping of 
obsolete types and the cult of bigness will find a powerful ally 
in Captain Mahan. 

We would call the attention of our readers to a very able 
and luminous article by Professor Dicey in the current number 
of the National Review on the Trade Disputes Bill. Under 
the title of “ A Protest against Privilege,” he has given us the 
fullest statement of the overwhelming case against the 
proposed measure. He proves that the Bill will make the 
Trade-Unions a privileged class, placed above the ordinary 
law of the land; that the reasons alleged in favour of this 
policy of privilege are of the weakest ; and that the result will 
be grave practical evils. On the question of the reform of the 
law of conspiracy we should be inclined to differ from Pro- 
fessor Dicey, and regard that section of the Bill as justified ; 
but we are wholly in agreement with his strictures on the 
notorious Clause 1V., which gives immunity from actions in 
tort, and on the dangerous policy adopted towards “ peaceful 
picketing.” He shows, to our mind conclusively, that there 
is no justification for such provision either in law or in common- 
sense, and that the Bill, if passed, will go fur to corrupt 
the English democracy. 


Lord Rosebery made an interesting speech at Bangour 
(Linlithgowshire) on Wednesday on the occasion of the 
opening of a new asylum erected on the villa, or segregate, 
system by the Lunacy Board of Edinburgh. Lord Rosebery 
said that in the case of almost any other public institution the 
principal thing to be desired was that it should be full, that 
its sphere of influence might be increased. Here, however, 
his hope and wish was precisely the reverse, though, unhappily, 
there was little prospect of such a consummation. After 
calling attention to the ominous increase of lunacy revealed by 
statistics, and the immense national expenditure involved, 
Lord Rosebery alluded to the various impracticable theories of 
idealists to remedy the evil. For his own part, he believed 
the only hope to reside in the teaching of a higher and better 
system of life, and above all, in reducing the strain on the 
nerves by preventing incessant restlessness, whether by motor- 
cars—which he believed to be the worst, though he occasion- 
ally indulged in them himself—motor-bicycles, or unnecessary 
and injudicious travel. Lord Rosebery was on safer ground 
when he observed how much better it would be if they could 
do for the intellectually living what they were here doing for 
the intellectually dead. They were making sumptuous houses 
for the insane; how few of the artisan class could even hope 
to have houses so sumptuous and comfortable ? He concluded 
by expressing the belief that the full flower of municipal work 
would not be reached until they attempted at least to level up 
the provision of accommodation for the living and worthy 
workman to that extended to the intellectually ill. 


The Gordon-Bennett Cup for the International Balloon Race 
has been won by Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm (U.S.A.) The 
object of the competitors was to stay in the air a minimum 
period of forty-eight hours, the balloon covering the greatest 
distance as the crow flies from Paris to be the winner. Sixteen 
balloons started, and of these seven safely traversed the English 
Channel, the winner, who crossed from Caen to Chichester, 
and was four hours over the sea, descending near Whitby, a 
distance of some four hundred miles. Signor von Willer 
(Italy), Hull (three hundred and seventy-five miles), was a 
good second; the Comte de la Vaulx (France), Walsingham, 
was third; and Mr. C. 8S. Rolls, Sandringham, was fourth. 
Germany, Belgium, and Spain were represented amongst 
the other competitors. The conditions seem to have been 
favourable, and there were no serious mishaps ; but the results 
compare disappointingly with previous records, both as 
regards the distance traversed, the speed attained, and the 
command of their airships shown by the competitors. We 
are no nearer than we were thirty-five years ago to the 
time foretold by Mr. Wells, when “aviators” soaring on 
aeroplanes will take the place of the riders in the Row. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Sept. 13th. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 86}—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNREST IN INDIA. 


ORD MINTO deserves much credit for his first 
important utterance,—the answer to the Memorial 
prepared by the representative Mussulmans of all India. 
While he dwelt perhaps at too great length on the educa- 
tional aspect of the question, he evidently understood that 
the alarms expressed by the Mohammedans were scrious, 
and sympathised with the spirit of their proposal for their 
removal. The chief alarm has arisen in this way. The 
Mussulmans of India are not, as is generally imagined in 
this country, foreigners or the descendants of foreigners 
who invaded India hundreds of years ago. That is true 
only of ‘a limited number of families, who, though the 
dynasty of Timour has been overthrown, and though the 
few remaining Mussulman Sovereigns have been compelled 
to ndeanietiillin British suzerainty, are still proud of 
their descent from Afghan, Turcoman, Persian, or Arab 
soldiers and statesmen who at different times and in 
widely different circumstances have founded families in 
the great peninsula. The immense mass of the Mussul- 
mans of India, who number between sixty and seventy 
millions, are converts or the descendants of converts, 
differing from the vast populations around them only 
in faith, in their occasional use among themselves 
of a lingua franca, the Urdu or camp language, and 
in certain qualities which Islam everywhere tends to 
generate. ‘They are prouder, fiercer, and more coherent 
than the majority of their compatriots. They believe that 
their inherent right to rule is only temporarily suspended 
by the will of the Almighty; they value their tradition of 
sovereignty, and if ever they saw a fair chance of regaining 
it, they would act with a unity and coherence which 
would do much to overbalance their inferiority in numbers. 
Indeed, there is a mistake about that inferiority. They 
constitute, no doubt, only a fourth of the population ; 
but their numerical strength must be measured, not 
against that of all men of the rival creed, but against 
that of the fighting races,—the Sikhs, Ghoorkas, 
Rajputs, and a section of the Mahrattas. It is by no 
means certain that if the sovere'gnty of India were once 
more staked on the decision of the sword, the Mussulman 
armies would prove themselves numerically inferior, while 
they would almost certainly ;roduce the greater number 
of leaders like Hyder Ali, or the extraordinary succession 
of originak men who for four hundred years filled the 
magnificent throne of Delhi, four of whom at least are 


among the greatest historic figures of the world. 
They claim, therefore, a position in India, and a 
weight in her political affairs, which are out of 


all proportion to the figures in the Census Returns. 
Hitherto they have not been bad subjects; and though 
they did not in the great Mutiny, like the Sikhs, 
adhere en masse to our cause, they did not quit the 
regiments which remained loyal, or show in any other way 
that their hour for independence had at last arrived. 
Their Princes remained as passive or as “ loyal” as the 
Hindu Princes, and when the last Great Mogul was 
sentenced to transportation they displayed no special 
anger and no symptoms of a refusal to accept what they 
must have regarded as the decree of fate. They are now, 
however, growing restless, for they foresee a danger which 
touches them to the quick. 

Scattered throughout the whole of the peninsula—for 
there is scarcely a village in which there are not Moham- 
medans—and not separated from the community, as we 
have said, by any racial wall, they are thoroughly aware of 
the aspirations and ideas of their Hindu fellow-subjects, 
and do not like them at all. The educated Hindus have 
taken much more readily than the Mussulmans to the 
Western system of education, the prevalence of which was 
secured by Macaulay, and have imbibed from it the idea 
that they are entitled to representative institutions, and to 
their first consequence,—namely, a monopoly of executive 
offices, and of that portion of the general revenue which is 
expended in paying officials. This means, in fact, that 
the Hindus shall rule, at least as far as legislation 
and civil administration are concerned, and the Mussul- 
mans naturally regard the prospect with a certain horror. 
They do not greatly object to the rule of a foreign 








white caste, which, as they think, won its supremacy b 
the sword, which leaves them their own laws, and ae | 
as they believe, will pass back to its origina hich, 
whenever God has sufficiently punished the offences ani 
the unfaith of His nearer children. But to them ps 
Hindus are conquered idolaters whose degraded worship 
is visible in every village, and who can therefore have no 
right to rule, even temporarily, over true believers The 
see that if the future rulers of India are to be selected “4 
counting heads, they themselves will be completely wit. 
merged ; and they have recently seen reason to believe that. 
as that kind of democracy is winning the game in Encland. 
any change which the dominant country may sanction will 
take that direction. They cannot bear the idea: but as the 
are not prepared for insurrection, except as a last sntene 
and as they have a keener political instinct than the 
Hindus, who at present only imitate, they suggest an 
alternative which they think might save them ond 
yet be accepted by the devotees of democracy. If 
there is to be representation, they say, let the people 
be represented, not by counting heads, but by re. 
garding each creed as a separate element in the popu. 
lation, to be separately recognised. That, remarks tho 
Times, is an original proposition and a practicable one: 
and Lord Minto, though he does not commit himself, is 
evidently of the same opinion. We fear that both those 
great authorities are reckoning without their host. The 
British public, while accepting representation by creeds 
would certainly also count heads; and as the Mussulmans 
are only a fourth of the whole community, they would 
everywhere, except in the new province of Eastern Bengal, 
find themselves a powerless minority. They could not be 
silenced under the scheme, but they could always be out- 
voted, and would feel themselves far more oppressed than 
they are at present, when a highly qualified, though un- 
sympathetic, white caste rules, in intention at all events, 
with perfect impartiality and a single eye to the welfare 
of the entire population entrusted by heaven to its charge. 
The dominant Power in Europe would, of course, not 
interfere with the “ Parliaments ” which she had herself 
set up; and the Mussulmans, who think it always their 
divinely granted right to rule, would have no resource 
except another appeal to the sword, which, as they fancy, 
must one day be blessed by the God who sent Mohammed 
into the world to proclaim the only religious truth. Apart 
from its effect upon our own dominion, any such appeal, 
involving, as it would, a religious war among three hundred 
millions of people, would be a frightful misfortune, even in 
the sanguinary history of Asia. 


al obscurity 


It is possible, of course, that political: genius might 
devise a scheme which would make representative govern- 
ment practicable in India; but we confess we view all such 
experiments with an incurable suspicion. They are not 
produced by any self-derived, and, so to speak, instinctive, 
tendency, for many Asiatic races have been free to carry 
out their own ideas—China is free now—and none of them 
have shown the least disposition to abandon their own 
ideal, which is Monarchy absolute as Deity, but, like the 
Deity, just and benevolent. Assisted by circumstances, 
and by the genius of Clive, who saw that the true pre- 
ventive for corruption was adequate payment, we have 
succeeded in creating in India an approximation towards 
the Oriental ideal. Six men can pass any law they please, 
but, being responsible to a disinterested opinion, they pass 
no law which is not, at all events, intended to benefit the 
majority of their subjects. ‘Those laws are carried out by 
the most upright body of administrators ever produced in 
any country, and are found to be satisfactory to such a 
mass of their subjects that, like Rome, they have never 
had to meet a successful civil insurrection. Even during 
the Mutiny, when the military class had revolted the 
people remained quiescent, and accepted the defeat of 
their armed representatives with a quict submission which 
made the continuance of the foreign rule possible, if not 
easy. Had the peasantry, who are eight-tenths of the popu- 
lation, risen against us, victory would have been impossible, 
and the greatest experiment which the British people 
have ever carried out would have been only a melancholy 
historical reminiscence. We think it too rash to break 
such a magnificant instrument, and should prefer, if it 
were possible, to satisfy the confused aspirations of the 
educated class by some better conceived and less dangerous 
concession. They are asking, naturally enough, for more 
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and better paid careers in their own land; and 
difficult as it is to secure them while we are hampered bya 
foolish belief in the exclusive virtue of competitive exami- 
pation, we still hope that large changes in that direction 
are not really outside political inventiveness. Ultimate 
executive authority must remain in European hands, for if 
sot, Hindus would dispose of a British army, which must 
not happen ; but Hindus, if not Mussulmans, would greatly 
value freer careers in civil administration, and some of 
them, it can hardly be denied, have proved their capacity 
for vigorous and upright executive work. 


active 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LABOTR. 


YHE omens seem to point to serious difficulties in th® 
1 near future between the Labour Party and othe 
section ‘ ont b 
party itself. The Trade Disputes Bill is looked upon with 
extreme disfavour not only by opponents, but by many 
supporters of the Government, who are trusting to the 
House of Lords to amend it. That House will almost 
certainly reject it in its present form, or, at any rate, pro- 
cure the omission of Clause IV., and this will bring about 
friction between it and the Labour Party, and also between 
the Labour Party and those moderate Liberals who may 
approve the action of the Lords. The breach between the 
Labour Representation Committee and the Liberal Party 
is rapidly growing wider, as is seen by the treatment of Mr. 
Richard Bell this week at the hands of the Ruilway- 
men’s Congress, and by what is happening in the Mid- 
All the signs show that the 


Glamorganshire vacancy. 
to the conclusion that their 


Labour leaders have come 


strength is very great, that they stand no longer 
jn need of compromising alliances, and that they 


can virtually dictate to the rest of the population. 
We believe that they are lamentably mistaken in their 
facts, and that sooner or Jater they will learn that England 


is no more to be dictated to by numbers than by an aris- | 


tocracy. But we fear that nothing short of bitter experience 
will convince them of the truth. 
process of the experiment there is a likelihood that the 
working mau will seriously suffer. 

The autumn opens with a crop of strikes, which are 
always in themselves regrettable, and when entered upon 
for any but the best reasons gravely to be censured. 
South Wales twenty-eight thousand coal miners have 
handed in notices to cease work at the end of the month, 
as a protest against working with non-Union men. This 
action affects the six largest pits in the Rhondda and 
Pontypridd district ; all, indeed, except those pits where 
there are no non-Unionists. 


s of the people, as well as within the ranks of the! 
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And meantime in the | 


In | 


The non-Unionists, together | 


with the members in arrears with their payments, who 


are also an object of the strike, number about five 
thousand, a sufficiently formidable number to coerce, even 
with a majority of six to cne. The Scotch coal miners, again, 
have demanded an increase of 12} per cent. on their wages, 
and it is unlikely that in the present condition of the market 
their demand will be granted. If they go on strike, sixty- 
seven thousand men will go out of employment. Lastly, 
on Monday the shipyard boilermakers on the Clyde struck 
work to the number of over six thousand. 
strikes, actual or threatened, are therefore of the usual 
kind, with no other purpose than an advance in wages. 
But the third is a new, and, to our mind, perfectly 
indefensible, form,—a coercion not of masters, but of the 
workmen themselves. ‘The ordinary strike is the weapon 
which numbers must always use against capital. The men 
are indispensable to the masters and the masters to the 
men. If a dispute arises, it can best be settled, apart 
from compromise, by seeing which side can hold out 
the longer. Both sides submit to impoverishment, the 
cmployers to a decrease in profits, the men to a barer liveli- 
hood; and that side wins which takes its losses the more 
lightly. But now the same weapon, the power of numbers, 
and the fact that no man can work unless a certain propor- 
tion of his fellows co-operates, is being used against the men 
themselves. The Rhondda Valley strikers have no special 
quarrel with the masters, whom they cannot expect to act as 
agents in their quarrel. Their grievance is, as we have said, 
with those fellow-workmen who do not belong to the Union 
or who have got into arrears with their subscriptions. So 
they proceed to throw these recalcitrants out of work in 
the hope thut a little starvation will chasten their spirits, 


Two of these | 





the Unionist strikers being meantime supported by th 
strike funds of the Union. For the past month South 
Wales has been the scene of much persuasion, peaceful 
and otherwise. White shirts, the frog’s march, and the 
accompaniment of threatening crowds have been some of 
the methods, and the old weapon of the boycott has not 
been disdained. Now the last step is taken, and the non- 
Unionist is to be starved into submission. The liberty of 
the subject is well understood in South Wales, and it is 
interesting to outsiders to observe how that blessed word 
is interpreted by people in whose political profession it 
still plays a great part. As we have often said, we 
believe in the Trade-Unions, and we have no doubt 
that it is better for a workman to belong to one than 
not. But it is emphatically a matter in which a man 
should be allowed to please himself. Liberty, if it means 
anything, is liberty to act foolishly as well as to act wisely, 
provided the foolishness only affects the man himself. A 
correspondent last week argued that since the Union pro- 
vided Conciliation Boards, and in general superintended 
the men’s interests, it was only fair that non-Unionists 
should pay for benefits which they shared equally with 
Unionists. ‘This doctrine is sound if applied to a State, 
but it seems to us most dangerous if applied to any minor 
and voluntary organisation. But the argument is in 
keeping with the general tendency of the Unionists to 
claim that they are in themselves a State, an imperium in 
imperio, not subject to the common law. They claim as 
much as any other Government to coerce their subjects. 
It is Socialism run mad, and if Mr. Bell, as an old Trade- 
Unionist, protests against Socialism, here is an instance 
which justifies his complaint. As for the Unionists in 
arrears, we see the result of the irregular position 
which the Unions take a pleasure in maintaining, 
and under which they cannot recover debts from their 
members in the ordinary way. Apparently the 
only plan is to plunge the district into industrial 
war. It seems common-sense to say that the Unions 
should have the right to sue and the liability to be 
sued. The view of their leaders is that the liability should 
not exist, and that the right is best exercised by strikes 
which cause dire economic loss, and must, in the long run, 
impoverish the Union and its members. ‘I'he economics of 
the Trade-Unions have nowadays become as strange as 
their law. 

We need make no comment on the proposed strike of 
Scotch miners till the movement reveals its purpose, but 
the boilermakers’ strike on the Clyde is a good instance of 
a purely economic strike which might be stopped by a 
modest compromise. ‘The facts are very simple. ‘The men 
have been working since 1904 at a “ depressed-time”’ rate, 
which is five per cent. below the normal rate. During 
the past year there has been « boom in the ship- 
building trade, and the output in ships on the Clyde 


during the last nine months has been by far the 
largest total on record. In these circumstances, it 
seemed only reasonable that the men should return 


to their normal rate of wage. But they did not ask 
for the increase last year, being then employed in 
negotiating with the employers for the weekly-wage 
system, and not wishing to complicate the situvtion by 
raising another question. ‘hey ask for it now; but as it 
happens, the shipbuilding boom has passed, a slump has 
set in, and there are few contracts in prospect. The 
employers, therefore, refuse the advance, which, they say, 
would involve them in loss on current contracts, and pre- 
vent them obtaining any new ones. Probably they are not 
averse to be relieved of the necessity of keeping their 
yards going with cheap work, and in the present condition 
of freights the shipowners with whom they have contracts 
can be in no hurry for delivery. But if they suffer little 
from the strike, other people may suffer greatly. The 
defection of the “ black squad” will throw out of work 
the ‘“‘white squad,”—i.e., the shipwrights, carpenters, 
brassfounders, &c. Marine-engine shops cannot go 
on filling themselves up with finished machinery for 


which there is no market, and the engineers also 
must soon be unemployed. A correspondent of the 
Times estimates that if the strike continues, from 


forty to fifty thousand workmen in the allied industries 
will be out of work within the next three months in 
the West of Scotland. Moreover, since the shipbuilding 
industry is the principal consumer of Scotch steel, and the 
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Scotch steelmakers are the principal consumers of Scotch 
coal, the distress will be felt very far afield. Both sides 
have a reasonable contention. The employers cannot be 
expected to raise wages on a falling market ; the men may 
argue with truth that unless they make a stand they will 
never get back to the old normal rate at all, for employers 
will always say that they made their contracts on the 
former rate, and that any change will involve a loss on 
them. It seems to us a plain case for arbitration, and 
for a provisional settlement on the basis that if business 
improved by a certain percentage within a certain time 
the advance would be granted. It is far from clear that 
we are in for any serious decline in freights. The aboli- 
tion of the Coal-tax is about to come into effect, and 
foreign shippers may reasonably have been waiting for 
this. An increase in freights will be followed by a 
demand for ships, and the shipbuilders may find their 
hands full while they are yet complaining about hard 
times. There is so much reason in the contentions on 
both sides that we cannot but hope that the dispute 
will be settled without the waste and sufferings of 
industrial war. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON STATESMANSHIP. 

| Fig ~ ROSEBERY may have his defects as a political 

leader, but he is admirable as a political moralist. 
No man is a greater adept at interpreting the careers of his 
predecessors, putting his finger on the weak spots, and 
saying “ Here” and “ Here they failed.” For he has in a 
high degree sympathy, and imagination, and the gift of 
mental detachment. He can be just to an opponent and 
critical of an ally, and he can point a universal moral 
without giving it a shallow contemporary application. In 
the little study of Lord Randolph Churchill which he has 
just published (London: A. L. Humphreys, 3s. 6d.) he 
describes, as an old friend and a warm admirer, the most 
dazzling political career, save Disraeli’s, in modern times, and, 
save Mr. Parnell’s, also the most tragic. His conclusion is 
the common one: that Lord Randolph Churchill failed in 
the main because of certain inherent defects of brain and 
character which are inconsistent with the highest states- 
manship. And incidentally he provides a commentary on 
a certain attitude in politics, of which Lord Randolph 
Churchill was the most remarkable instance, but which did 
not die with him, as it did not arise with him. Lord 
Rosebery calls it “Tory Democracy”; but that is only one 
variety of it. We should prefer to describe it by a wider 
name, and call it political petulance. 

The genesis of the thing is simple. A young man with 

a clever, undisciplined mind finds himself attached to a 
political party. It is not convenient that he should leave 
it; he may even prefer it on the whole to the other camp ; 
but he has no notion of sitting still under the party dis- 
cipline. It pleases him to be rather conspicuously candid 
about the faults of his friends, and rather specially appre- 
ciative of the merits of his foes. It flatters his intellectual 
vanity to coquet with heresies, and show himself broad- 
minded enough to differ from his party dogmas. He does 
not wish to change sides,—convenience, self-interest, even 
a balance of genuine conviction, may forbid it; but he 
has no desire to fight in the party ranks. He wants 
desperately to fight, but his position will be by himself, some- 
where between the opposing armies, though a little nearer 
his nominal side; and if he sends most of his shots into 
the enemy’s ranks, he will bestow not a few upon his 
friends by way of waking them up. He may be a 
Tory Democrat, or a Liberal Conservative, or any other 
mixture of incompatibles. Properly speaking, he is not 
the character whom the Americans describe by the dis- 
agreeable word ““ Mugwump,” for his difficulty is not that 
he sees the faults of both sides so clearly that he cannot 
decide. He can decide well enough, and he is sufficient of 
a partisan not to care greatly about faults. His trouble is 
rather that an ingrained egotism, petulance, and freakish- 
ness prevent him from being of any use to the party he 
honours with his patronage. 

This political petulance springs in all who share it from 
some defect of character ; but in its more famous exponents 
there is also a genuine perversion of mind. They under- 
rate what the ordinary man values,—political badges, the 
common forms of political honesty, the plain meaning of 
words. They are guilty of loose thinking and moral 


area, 
apathy, for finding that they have gradually bee 
unorthodox, they do not change their tabernacle beste 
content to remain as “ political freethinkers,” eu oo. 
very real sense, freethought in politics is impossible, 
If a man is to do any good in that world. he : 
must cease to be a free-lance. The Hal o’ the Wy a 
who fights for his own hand does not win battles, and M. 
Haughty in Bunyan’s “ Holy War,” who did not. consid : 
the cause he fought for, was very properly hanged at a 
break. It is perfectly true that in modern politics there 
are no profound distinctions of principle between parties 
The Liberal policy of to-day is the Conservative policy of 
to-morrow, and a Gladstone develops by reasonable stages 
from Tory to Radical, and a Chamberlain from Radical to 
Conservative. It is temperament or tradition which, to 
begin with, decides which party shall be honoured by Ger 
adherence. But, that adherence having been given, it is 
necessary to take seriously the duties which follow on it 
If a leader is accepted, he must be loyally served: if » 
breach is inevitable, the severance must be seriously and 
resolutely made. ‘To take the party system too lightly 
argues a shallow neglect of the value of distinctions, which 
is as sure a sign of mental obtuseness as their deification, 
Party loyalty is as much loyalty to a creed as to an organisa. 
tion; and though the creed is relatively unimportant, the 
character which dictates or forbids loyalty to it matters 
everything. The English people above all things detest the 
inconstant, the fantastic, and the fickle in polities, showing 
therein a surer instinct than their detractors, for they see 
that in most cases it is not mental acumen but moral 
weakness which is the cause of such fits of petulance and 
disloyalty. They scent egotism and vanity, which they 
know in the last resort are the foes of patriotism. 

The Tory Democrat, to take one combination, was a bad 
Tory and a doubtful Democrat. He imagined that a lip- 
service to the Constitution or the Establishment excused the 
wildest vagaries. He professed himself before all things a 
Constitutionalist, but he was prepared to advocate measures 
which made his Constitutionalism a farce. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, for example, except on the Home-rule question, 
was a “thorough and convinced Radical of the old type,” 
and Tory Democrats in general were only those whom 
some accident prevented from being Radicals. Such an 
anomalous creed cannot be self-consistent. If you remain 
in a party with which youare not in sympathy, you will not 
be content with differing on one point, but will soon acquire 
a fine mass of confused principles. Mr. Chamberlain's 
strictures on Lord Randolph Churchill were abundantly 
justified. “He borrowed,” he said, “from the cast-off 
policy of all the extreme men of all the different sections. 
He took his Socialism from Mr. Burns and Mr. Hyndman; 
he took his local option from Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; he took 
his Egyptian policy from Mr. Illingworth; he took his 
Metropolitan reform from Mr. Stuart; and he took his 
Irish policy from Mr. John Morley. Is this Toryism?” 
It was not; nor was it Liberalism, or Radicalism, or any 
other serious creed ; it was political petulance. A pro- 
fession of Toryism or Constitutionalism in such cases is a 
mere cover for a freakishness which in a Radical would be 
less piquant. Or there may be another explanation. “ The 
truth is,” says Lord Rosebery, “ that there are and always 
have been men who believe that so long as they call them- 
selves Tories, they may blamelessly and harmlessly preach 
what doctrines they please; just as in some religious 
circles a man who believes himself to be numbered with 
the elect holds that his sanctity justifies his acts, and that 
he may do pretty much what he pleases.” 

On one point we differ from Lord Rosebery. “This at 
least is certain,” he writes of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
“that he had the true political instinct for a constitutional 
country.” We should have said rather that it was precisely 
this instinct which he lacked. His instincts, as his biographer 
points out, were Bohemian and aristocratic; though he 
delighted and amused, he did not permanently influence 
the great audiences who thronged to hear him ; and, in our 
belief, he did not win, and could not have won, any real 
hold upon the confidence of the country. The people, who 
are not brilliant or quick or witty, have an astonishing 
gift of logic in their meditations, and they do not love the 
petulant, though they may often applaud it. They realise 
that egotism and vanity preclude patriotism in the long 
run, and that the fantastic is not often the true. Among 








their political axioms there is one “that the same thing 
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cannot both be and not be at the same time and under the 


same conditions,” and this it is the business of the school 
we have been describing daily to deny. The mode of 
thought did not a with its most brilliant recent 
exponent. Lord R8sebery suggests that in the reorganisa- 
tion of the new Conservative Party the phrase “Tory 
Democracy” may once again be heard. We do not doubt 
it: but Tory Democracy is only one of the many phases of 
the creed. We have the Imperialist Home-ruler who 
wishes to begin the unification of the Empire by detach- 
ing Ireland ; the Constitutional Liberal who is prepared 
to put large classes of the community outside the law ; the 
Free-trade Protectionist who with anxious heart does evil 
that some ultimate good may come; the Churchman who 
will buttress the Establishment by pulling it down. The 
name is legion of those who try to discredit the national 
axiom we have quoted, and whose watchword is “ Con- 
tradiction in terms.” And yet we are not greatly perturbed, 
for history has shown that statesmen of this persuasion, 
in spite of every quality of mind and heart, will in the 
end be found in the list of failures. 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE GROUP SYSTEM. 
wee Mr. Ian Malcolm, in the current Fortnightly 


Review, asks the question, “Is the Party System 
Honest ?” he demands an answer to a problem which 
belongs peculiarly to British politics. All serious 
politicians have asked themselves the question. It must 
be the first which occurs to every Member who is asked to 
go into the Lobby to support a Motion with which he is 
only in part agreed, or to which he is wholly opposed. 
But it is a question, also, which belongs peculiarly to those 
occasions on which a politician finds his own party broken 
and distracted, and can see no immediate prospect of 
uniting it again unless by the surrender, either by himself 
or by others, of strongly held opinions. That is a position 
in which many members of the Unionist Party which was 
returned to power in 1900 may be supposed to find them- 
selves at the present moment. They see the party which 
was “given the mandate” to finish the war leaderless, 
aimless, without a common purpose, split by dissensions 
on a political question which five years ago nobody dreamed 
was likely to be dragged into a great party programme. 
They cannot imagine, at the moment, any programme 
which could be devised on which the Unionist Party, Free- 
traders, Protectionists, and Retaliators, could whole- 
heartedly combine under a single leader. They begin, 
therefore, by blaming the party system for the impotence 
to which they find themselves reduced. “Is it honest ? 
How can it be if I am to be asked to sacrifice my opinions ? 
How can it be right that I should be asked to abdicate 
the right of personal judgment? That men of inde- 
pendent thought should be required to ‘confide their 
inmost convictions to the keeping of a political organisa- 
tion, —that is the curse of the party system.” It sounds 
plausible, but they forget that the first duty of a 
politician is to his country, not to his own personal con- 
venience. Experience has proved that the business of the 
country is best carried forward by a Parliament working 
under a party system; and therefore, to maintain the 
unity of parties, personal sacrifices must be made. 

But if, for the sake of argument, the party system is to 
be thrown over, what follows? Mr. Malcolm goes whole- 
heartedly for the group system. He finds in the House of 
Commons eight separate groups, which he describes thus :-— 
“I. The Prime Minister's group of Extreme Radicals ; 
2. Liberal Moderates or Imperialists; 3. Labour Party 
(now subdivided into two); 4. Irish Party (now fused 
into one); 5. Conservative Moderates; 6. Extreme Con- 
servatives ; 7. Liberal Unionists ; 8. Irish Loyalists.” We 
are not quite able to accept this classification, for not all 
the Liberal Unionists are followers of Mr. Chamberlain in 
his fiscal policy; but the main point is that Mr. Malcolm 
urges that these groups should be recognised as distinct 
bodies of politicians. ‘As we have at least eight groups 
in Parliament and the country, would it not be wiser to 
admit the fact and to reform our procedure on that basis?” 
he asks, and does not appear to see what is much the most 
serious difficulty standing in the way. The chief difficulty 
which he foresees is that people would object to the Mother 
of Parliaments being turned into a Continental Assembly. 
Surely a greater difficulty than that is that you would not 








get any work done, If the groups are to be separate, and 
if each is to work for its own political ends, which pre- 
sumably conflict with the political ends of the other 
groups, how is any group to get a majority in the House 
of Commons? ‘The other seven groups, voting against it, 
will put it perpetually in a minority. Or if the groups 
coalesce, and five of them, say, unite against three, 
what is that except a return to the party system ? 
That is a point which appears to have escaped 
Mr. Malcolm's notice. Instead, he tries to dispel 
other possible objections. He thinks that most English- 
men believe the group system of the Continent to be 
“a synonym for unstable Cabinets, intolerable intrigue, 
and discreditable ‘scenes.’” But, he urges, that is not 
necessarily the fault of the group system. “The truth is 
that the group system has come into disrepute owing to 
the absence of the spirit of Parliamentary government 
from amongst those nations which have adopted it.” 
With the British people, however, he thinks the group 
system would not be a failure. They “have a genius for 
Parliamentary government,” and, he goes on, each of the 
European Parliaments “ has come to England at one time 
or another to discover the secret of Parliamentary govern- 
ment.” Is it not possible that the secret which they have 
failed to discover is the secret of the very party system 
which Mr. Malcolm would like to destroy * 

Nobody can assert that the party system is in all its 
ways perfect, or that it does not lead occasionally to grave 
evils. It is a human institution, and therefore it cannot 
be perfect. It has led in the past, and still leads occa- 
sionally, to bitter faction. In English Parliamentary 
elections there are sometimes cruel misrepresentations and 
discreditable manceuvres on both sides, though that is 
fortunately a state of affairs which is becoming increasingly 
rarer; it is much more common for the contending 
parties to shake hands and thank each other for a square 
fight. In America, which in the evolution of political 
systems is necessarily behind ourselves, Presidential and 
other elections are often enough marked by excesses of 
personal abuse and jobbery which we should con- 
sider intolerable. But in the United States the 
same correctives will eventually be at work as 
have lifted the party system in England out of the 
slough of mere faction. Nor, again, ought it to be con- 
tended, as advocates of the group system would contend, 
that the party system must be regarded as dishonest, 
because under its restrictions it is necessary on occasion 
for an individual to sink his own opinions and to vote with 
his leader. He may not be the best judge of the value of 
his own opinion; he has to remember that he is sent to 
Westminster, in the majority of cases, to vote with his 
party, and that he may be misrepresenting the opmions 
of his constituency if he votes against his leader. It is a 
dull business, no doubt, occasionally ; but it would not 
further the legislative work of Parliament if individual 
Members were to try to brighten politics by making it 
impossible for their leader to count on a following in the 
Lobby. Of course, that is not to urge that on all 
imaginable issues a party politician is to put his conscience 
in his pocket. He could not do so without loss of his 
political character if, for instance, on huge issues such as 
Home-rule or Free-trade he were to be prepared blindly 
to vote as he was told. But under a sound Parliamentary 
system discreditable surrenders of that kind, as a fact, do 
not occur, or occur very seldom. Parties break up, for the 
time being, as the Liberal Party broke up in 1886, and as 
the Unionist Party broke up this year, owing to the intense 
conviction of many sincere Unionists that they were being 
led towards disaster. Such ruptures are conclusive 
evidence of the essential honesty of the system under 
which they occur. 

The truth is that there are occasions in the history of 
all political parties when the wave raised by an upheaval, 
such as the sudden proselytism of a great political leader, 
has sucked away the foundations on which the party 
seemed to stand secure. That happened twenty years 
ago, when Mr. Gladstone declared for Home-rule. The 
Liberal Party then stood in much the same position as the 
Unionist Party stands to-day. But if any lesson were 
needed as to the futility of the group system, it would 
be the political helplessness of the Liberal Party in oppo- 
sition so long as it allowed itself to be divided and to 
watch its leaders building separate tabernacles, cleaning 
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separate slates, and ploughing loneiy furrows. It never 
found salvation in groups; and those writers and poli- 
ticians best served the party who urged that those points 
should be emphasised on which agreement was possible, 
rather than that other points should be perpetually 
obtruded on which differences of opinion were obvious. 
Similarly with the Unionist Party at the present moment. 
It may take some time before the party as a whole 
realises that if it is to have any chance of being returned 
to power at Westminster it must throw Protection to the 
winds. But that is no reason why it should not unite 
at once to form an alert and effective Opposition when 
the Government give their approval to such revolutionary 
and Socialistic doctrines as the payment of Members and 
the provision of funds by the State for the feeding of 
school-children. If the Opposition will combine to hit the 
Government as hard as possible whenever such measures 
are proposed, they will be performing a most valuable 
service to the country, and will at the same time realise 
that they are stronger as a party than they at present 
believe. If, on the other hand, they turn all their atten- 
tion to the strengthening of their groups, they may resign 
themselves to a prospect of wandering indefinitely in the 
wilderness. 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANT AND POLITICS. 


MONGST the latest reports from Russia there are 
many stories of agrarian outbreaks. Only two 
months ago the revolutionary. bodies issued a detailed 
programme, of which a _ wholesale rising of the 
peasants was to be the chief feature. For nearly 
forty years every conflicting interest in the Empire—the 
bureaucracy, the country gentry, the middle class, and the 
revolutionaries—has been trying to capture the support of 
the peasants; and no wonder, for these are reckoned as 
ninety per cent. of the whole population. At such a 
time as the present, when the future is being prepared 
rather by gradual developments than by rapid events, 
when the news from Russia is rather symptomatic than 
critical, it is as well to pause and consider some of the 
deeper currents which lie beneath the confused surface, 
and which will have the most decisive influence on the final 
direction of the destinies of the country. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that the most 
important of all recent developments in Russia is the 
economic progress of the peasants. It was only after the 
liberation of the serfs that the Russian peasant could give 
the world any idea as to what he could make of himself. 
Till then he was simply material stored up for the future. 
But from that time no change in the character of his life 
could fail of having the greatest importance. The changes 
were many and great. The peasant now chose his own 
wife ; he began to take a pride in cleaning, or often even 
in beautifying, his house; he began dimly to understand 
the necessity of more sensible methods of culture. As the 
population went up, there was less room on the land; and 
many peasants, without breaking the tie which bound 
them to their villages, went off to seek a new fortune 
in the towns, so that the intelligence of the towns began 
to filter down into distant and obscure corners of the 
Empire. Some day the history of these silent changes 
will be written, and then it will be seen how powerfully 
thev have influenced the struggle for Russia’s liberation. 
But though the economic progress is indubitable, and in 
some parts quite extraordinarily rapid, and though it 
certainly will be the best means of bringing about a corre- 
sponding development of the political sense, it is still 
doubtful whether it has already produced this result. The 
peasant has always had the instinct of order.{ ‘‘ Govern- 
ment,” he would say, “is there because of our sins;” 
therefore there is all the more reason to pity those on 
whom the sacred responsibility may fall. He also had the 
native instinct of independence. The life of a village 
community is in principle essentially democratic, and the 
villagers, if left to themselves, are remarkably capable of 
settling their own affairs. 
many different claimants for his attention, the peasant 
developed the art of giving a neutral answer, which 
satisfied bis questioner all the more easily because no 
answer was waited for. In the close atmosphere of the 
Second Reaction, from 1881 to 1904, he managed at once 
to make the expected protestation of conteutment and ! 
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loyalty, and to save his own hopes for the future, Of 
course, he appreciated the fact that his approbation, or at 
least the expression of it, was always being soucht for 
The war opened up a new epoch. Litgrateness had spread 
with astonishing rapidity during the few preceding years - 
and close observers of the peasant were struck by his 
increased “ consciousness,” by the signs that he had a will 
and understood how to use it. The best accounts of 
the war were scattered all over the country; horses 
were sent from distant villages to meet the latest 
editions; children stood all along the line asking 
for newspapers; the reports when they arrived at the 
village were read out in something like a public con. 
clave. Yet the peasant did not waver in his loyalty. He 
learnt to condemn the Ministers; but he abstained from 
adding to the national disasters by proclaiming his own 
personal dissatisfaction with the system of government, 
On the contrary, if chosen for the war, he went into the 
field with a stout heart and did his best. The news of 
national reverses was soon followed by the news of internal 
disorders, especially in the least Russian parts of Russia, 
This news, too, the peasant swallowed with avidity. It 
enlightened him as to the absolute demoralisation of the 
bureaucracy; but with that his own experience and his 
own shrewd sense had already acquainted him. At least 
he welcomed the opportunity of putting forward his own 
grievances, when grievances were at a premium. His 
requests were very simple. In a crude way he felt the 
meazreness of his holding, and asked for more land. He 
knew more of administrative oppression than any one else 
in Russia, and he asked that class distinctions should be 
abolished before the law, and that the land-captains, who 
to him represented the old despotic system, should go 
away and leave him to take care of his domestic affairs. 
Many peasants, quite clearly understanding what educa- 
tion could do for them, demanded that their progress 
through the school system should no longer be hampered 
by a hundred restrictions. Here was a clear programme, 
and surely a very reasonable one. The Government still 
limited itself to the remission of payments of dues and to 
the request for protestations of loyalty. But the peasants 
were beginning to feel their power, and the men of 
Chernigoff, when assembled by the Governor, flatly refused 
to sign his list of their grievances, and drew up one 








Listening attentively to the | 


of the Duma. 
servative, but they very definitely demanded reform. 


of their own. The Zemstva, or ‘“ County Councils,” 
asked the peasants to support the general move- 
ment of liberation, and the peasants, while very 


sensible of the need of a common understanding and 
of common action, showed quite clearly that they were not 
going to surrender themselves absolutely to any leadership 
except that of their own folk. It was at this point, in the 
August of 1904, that some level-headed revolutionaries 
published the principle, “ All the land for those who 
labour’; and though the peasants were chary of becoming 
members of the new “ Peasants’ Union ” thus inventec for 
them by others, yet. whole villages approved in due form 
the programme of the Union. During the troubles of the 
autumn « notable peasant named Sheherbak was even able 
to organise something very like a local republic, and many 
other cantons drove away their land-captains ; but even the 
revolutionary organisers of the Union did not dare to bring 
into dispute the principle of Monarchy, and Shcherbak him- 
self recognised that the alteration of the form of national 
government was not his business. It must be made clear 
that the Peasants’ Union, so far from fomenting agrarian 
disorders, was in many cases the successful antidote for 
them; in fact, the disorders raged precisely in those 
districts which, being on the fringe of the sphere of work 
of the Union, were so far only crudely alive to the necessity 
for some kind of reform. 

The Peasants’ Union took but little part in the elections 
for the Duma. But the peasants everywhere voted more 


or less solid, and sent to St. Petersburg men who would be 


devoted to their class interests. Many of these called 
themselves “ non-party,” which did not mean that they had 
no views, but that they refused to sink their individuality 
in general programmes. ‘These men, who were fresh of 
mind and sincere of utterance, were in a sense the ballast 
Their instincts were very definitely Con- 
The 
“Labour Group” in the Duma, which developed chiefly 


out of the ideas of the Peasants’ Union, was essentially 
a party working for reform by Parliamentary methods. It 
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eal 
was admirably handled by its leader, M. Zhilkin, who 
exercised as much respect for the Sovereign as any one 
else in the Duma, and in far more trying circumstances 
than most others. But this party, which rested on the 
strictly constitutional support of votes of whole peasant 
villages, saw its newspapers closured ; and the extravagant 
Land Bill to which it committed itself had very much to 
do with the Dissolution of the Duma. This Bill declared 
for a legal maximum of land-holdings which can only be 
described as revolutionary, yet we must remember that 
peasants all over Russia protested against its abolition of 
the system of proprietorship and its institution of long 
jeases ; and it is interesting to note that even in the Labour 
Group itself there very soon followed a general falling back 
from this extreme of principle. In a word, what the 
peasant cared about was land; but the special dogma of 
the Peasants’ Union, though it helped to break up Russia’s 
first national Assembly, was not wholly adopted by the 
peasants themselves. 

As far as the peasants were concerned, the Dissolution of 
the Duma was a crucial mistake of the Government. A 
movement to the Left took place all over the country 
One Peasant Member who had allied himself with the 
middle-class Liberals was threatened with assassination by 
some of his more extreme constituents. ‘The Peasants’ 
Union now began to organise active local Committees in 
districts and villages. The revolutionaries, thinking that 
their hour had come, invited all the peasantry not only te 
refuse taxes and recruits to the Government, but also to 
march on the towns, and set an example of revolt both 
to the working men and to the Army. But to this 
appeal there was little response. Amongst the 
Labour Group M. Zhilkin resigned his presidency 
because he insisted on biding his time for another 
resort to Parliamentary methods. The revolutionaries 
themselves, when they understood the mood of the 
nation, entirely altered their plan, leaving the initiative 
of revolt, not to the peasants, but to the Army; and the 
military risings, planned by M. Onipko and others, were 
lugubrious failures. All the sounder of the peasants saw 
nothing but disorder in the prospect of agrarian riots, and 
left the responsibility of refusing State-service to those 
ex-Members of the Duma who had proposed this step. On 
the other hand, they determined not to countenance by 
their votes any sham election of a new Duma, and in some 
cases they were willing and ready to attempt the expulsion 
of local authorities who had been forcibly imposed upon 
them. It is significant that for the first time non-party 
peasants are beginning openly to criticise the Emperor and 
the dynasty, without looking to see who is listenmg. When 
the Imperial Manifesto reproaching and dissolving the 
Duma was read out in one village church, many of the con- 
gregation walked out as if the place had’ been profaned. 
The offers of land made by M. Stolypin have not succeeded 
in stilling the discontent. The peasant is still Conserva- 
tive by instinct, and at any time he may, if the Government 
will call a Duma and avoid all repression, pass into a natural 
reaction against the doctrinaire fury of the more extreme 
reformers. But, while he is not to be judged by the 
sporadic disorders so natural to the present state of ferment 
in Russia, he has gained infinitely more than could have 
been anticipated in the understanding of his own interests 
and in the deep desire for steady and continuous reform. 





THE SPOILT CHILD OF THE LAW. 

NHE art of living on unlimited credit, so luminously 
expounded by the adroit’ Becky Sharp, still appears to 
retain its vogue as a fashionable accomplishment. Indeed, 
certain disciples of the so-called “ smart set,” notably of the 
softer sex, profiting from a more intimate acquaintance with 
the law and its expedients, seem almost to have reduced the 
art to an exact science. Nothing is commoner in these days 
than to hear of some well-to-do society lady, whose taste for 
finery is suitably tempered by a talent for finesse, being sued 
by an exasperated tradesman to recover the price of goods 
supplied to her, but for which on some pretext or other she 
declines to pay. So often has this game of deception beeh 
practised, that it is surprising that the quarry bas not grown 
more wary. But there seem to be no bounds to the credulity and 
gullibility of tuft-hunting tradesmen, who in their eagerness 
to secure a fashionable customer are time after time blinded 











by the mere parade of affluence, only to discover too late that 
they have mistaken the shadow for the reality. 

Amongst the many who play at this game of bluff, none is 
better qualified to succeed than the married woman of modern 
society. Her natural advantages for outwitting her creditors 
are unequalled. The plea of infancy or the Gaming Act is 
but a poor shift compared with hers. She may refuse to pay 
her bills on the ground that the goods purchased were neces- 
sary and fitting to her station in life, and that therefore her 
husband (who is probably insolvent) is bound to pay for them. 
Or, having purchased goods ostensibly on her own credit, she 
may subsequently assume the rdle of her husband's agent, and 
repudiate the suggestion of her own liability. Or, again, if 
she has separate property, she may have it so tied up under 
her marriage settlement that her creditors, even if they 
succeed in fixing the liability upon her shoulders, will be 
completely foiled in their attempts to obtain payment out of 
it. To sue her in the Courts is worse than useless. Not only 
will the unfortunate creditor get an utterly barren judgment, 
he will have to pay his own solicitor’s costs into the bargain. 
It might be some consolation to the injured tradesman to 
treat so unprincipled a debtor with the utmost rigour of the 
law and make her a bankrupt; but even this satisfaction is 
denied him, since our law does not suffer a married woman 
to be made a bankrupt unless she is trading separately 
from her husband. There is no more flagrant instance 
of the favouritism of the law than is exhibited in the 
attitude of the Legislature towards married women of this 
class, 

The history of the favoured position which they occupy in 
our legal system is not without interest. Until comparatively 
recent times a married woman was considered in the eye of 
the law as no more capable of owning or dealing with property 
than an infant or a lunatic All she possessed when she 
married became her husband's. All she acquired during 
her marriage passed into his control, and he bad the sole 
right of dealing with it. She could not make a valid 
contract. She could not sue or be sued alone. She was, in 
fact, a legal nonentity, a mere shadow of her husband's 
personality. As the result of a series of Acts of Parliament 
passed during the last seventy years, married women have 
gradually emerged from this position of legal disability. Now 
au married woman may possess separate property of her own, 
and deal with it quite mdependently of her husband. She 
may make contracts. She may sue and be sued in her own 
name. In fact, she now enjoys all the rights of an unmarried 
woman. But, for some unaccountable reason, the Legislature 
in conferring upon her increased powers and privileges has 
not enlarged her responsibility in proportion. Regarded from 
the standpoint of legal liability, her position still remains in 
many respects quite exceptional and anomalous. For example, 
the wife is entirely exempt from liability to pay for articles 
which fall within the category of “necessaries”; and in the 
case of ladies in society “ necessaries” is a very elastic term, 
and may include expensive articles of dress or jewellery. In 
a recent case, a married woman was sued by a large West 
End firm of milliners and dressmakers for the price of 
goods supplied. The manager had, before opening the 
account, made the usual inquiries as to the lady's means, 
and receiving satisfactory information, allowed her to have 
the goods on credit. On that footing she dealt with the 
firm and became a regular customer. The articles which she 
ordered were charged to her account. The bills were sent in 
to her, and for a while she paid regularly by her own cheques. 
Shortly afterwards the lady's husband, who had been living 
with a vast show of wealth, was found to be utterly insolvent. 
He absconded, and the firm sued the lady for the unpaid 
balance of her account. She refused to pay, on the pretext 
that she had bought the dresses as her busbaud’s agent, and 
that she had his authority to do so. But the firm knew 
nothing of this. The only indication they had received of ker 
having a husband at all was the fact that she gave her married 
name,—a fact which, as was pointed out by one of the Judges, 
was entirely consistent with her being a widow. The case 
went to the House of Lords, and eventually it was held that 
the lady was not legally liable. 

In cases of this kind, however, the tradesman has usually 
only himself to blame for not making sufficient inquiry as to 
the means of his customer, or getting « clear understanding 
as to whether the goods ure to be charged to the husband's 
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or wife's account before credit is allowed. A harder case is 
that of the tradesman who deals on credit with a lady enjoy- 
ing a substantial income, but discovers when he seeks to 
enforce payment that her income is subject to restraint on 
anticipation. As the full effect of this highly ingenious 
device may not be generally understood, it will be well to give 
a brief explanation, For over a century it has been usual to 
ins>rt in well-drawn marriage settlements a clause prohibiting 
the wife from anticipating her income. She may spend freely 
what income is already due, but she may not saddle with 
liability of any kind income which has not yet fallen due. 
Debts incurred on the strength of future income are legally 
unenforceable. The original idea of this restriction seems to 
have been to protect a married woman from the consequences 
of her extravagance, and the danger of her denuding herself of 
her property under the influence of her husband, No doubt the 
conditions of the time rendered such protection expedient ; 
Lut they were widely different from those of the present day. 
Ncvercheless, in spite of the radical changes that have taken 
place in her legal status, the married woman still continues 
toenjoy thisimmunity. Take the following case for the sake of 
illustration. A lady with a settled income of, say, a thousand 
a year, subject to restraint on anticipation, buys goods on 
credit for which she afterwards declines to pay. The trades- 
man sues her, and, as she has no defence, he gets his 
judgment. But to his dismay he finds the judgment so 
framed as to put beyond his grasp the very means—viz., the 
lady's income—to which he had looked for the discharge of her 
debt. The only fund to which, according to the terms of his 
judgment, the hapless creditor may look for payment is such 
money as was her separate property free from restraint at the 
date of the purchase,—a fund which, even if it existed at that 
date, will probably have entirely vanished before the date of 
the trial. The lady may have a large credit balance at the 
bank at the very time when judgment is got against her, 
but the Court will not permit the creditor to touch a penny of 
it; much less will he be allowed to lay hands upon subsequently 
accruing income. He is in the tantalising position of seeing 
his lady-debtor in possession of ample means to pay, whilst he 
is utterly helpless to compel her to pay a farthing. On the 
other hand, if it be shown to be clearly to the lady's advantage 
that she should be allowed to anticipate her income, in spite 
of this restriction, she can apply to the Court and get the 
restriction removed. But the Court does not take the view 
that the payment of her just debts is sufficiently to her advan- 
tage to justify this procedure. Thus creditors who have sued 
and got judgments against married women have time after 
time found themselves unable to recover a farthing, though 
their debtor continues to enjoy a substantial income. 
Scandalous as it is that debtors with means to pay should 
shirk payment of their debts in this way, it is a still 
graver scandal that the law should render such an abuse 
possible. Of the various subterfages by which debtors evade 
payment of their just debts, there is none which deserves 
stronger reprobation than evasions of liability by married 
women under pretexts of this kind. It would be well if their 
obligations were made commensurate with their rights, and 
some reform introduced to abolish this anomalous and un- 


warranted leniency. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LIGHTS. 

TENHE twilights of autumn offer compensation for shortened 

length in their cheerful patches of earlier lamplight, and 
the opportunity of watching from the hill the gradual lighting 
up of the town in the haze of its lower level. The lights 
themselves also gain added suggestiveness from the twilight 
mood and point of view. What were the feelings of the man 
who first struck a light; or, rather, of the man who first 
sueceeded in keeping a light burning ?—for it must be reason- 
ably supposed that long before man was able to retain the 
Promethean spark in regular being, he would have been 
familiar with sparks of fire in chipping his flint weapons. His 
spirit, too, would have been awed by the mysterious power 
of fire amongst the grasses, reeds, and trees of the primeval 
world, although started by such simple and natural means, to 
the scientific man of to-day, as the rubbing together of dry 
sedges in a light breeze, or the concentration of a sheaf 
of sunbeams in the globe of a dewdrop. But there must have 
come at length a time and occasion when a light was 
designedly struck and kept burning, either for its own sake 





re, 

or the making of a fire. It is the feelings of the man who did 

this that we are curious about,—of him who kept the first 
humanly gained light of the world alive, by a t! 

hesitating breath, that was half prayer WA 

g breath, that was half prayer to the misty gods 

whose power he was arrogating. A beneficent discovery had 
been made by budding destined to h: , : 

é y budding man, destine¢ ave more to do with 
his uplifting than any other discovery before or since in his 
long and complex history. He has held on to it, Lights 
have attended every period and phase of his life. They 
have burned in joy at his birth, his grasp of manhood. and 
his marriage, and have cast shadows across his trestled 
coffin. They have aided his religion as altar-lights and 
his pleasure as footlights. His elation at victory has been 
marked by illuminations, and the highest honour to the 
victor has been an escort home by the light of torches 
The quality of beneficence is still associated with lights, 
The light thrown aeross the country road and upon the hedge 
opposite through the cottage window cheers the wayfarer, be 
he fresh or tired, and the lights of the city from near or afar 
are pleasant. The first-caught lighthouse beam relieves the 
anxions mind of the mariner making a landfall after dark 
and its nearer flash gives him an assured point of departure 
for his journey across the pathless sea. Whether the lights 
which Columbus saw wavered in dancing canoes or in his own 
brain, we cannot say; but they cheered the spirits of the 
discoverer of a new world. <A touch of the original quality of 
mystery also attaches to lights, more so to a single light than 
to a cluster, and particularly if seen in an unexpected 
place. “That light burns with no earthly fuel,” said the 
worthy but unheroic Mayor of Woodstock when, in walking 
across the Park with Colonel Everard, he saw the light on 
Rosamond’s Tower; “neither from whale nor olive oil, nor 
bees’ wax, nor mutton suet either. I have dealt in these com. 
modities, and could distinguish the lights they give one from 
another at a greater distance than yonder tower. That is no 
earthly flame. See you not something blue and reddish upon 
the edges that bodes full well whence it comes.” There is also 
more of romance, blood-relation to mystery, about the single 
light than about a number. The torch in the twisted iron 
sconce that lighted the turn of the stone stairway in the ancient 
castle was not high in “ candle-power,” but it is rich in romantic 
suggestion of whom and what it may have aided with its light. 
For the same reason the dimly burning lamp hung across the 
street of old London sheds an interest that will be looked for 
in vain in the brilliantly lighted City street of to-day; and the 
lighted blind serves to call up to him early astir the sick man 
longing for the morning light, far more forcibly if the only 
lighted one in the street. 

An interesting question is the bearing of light upon the 
literature of the world. Much must have been written in 
the past, as is the case to-day, at night; and if literature be 
examined from this point of view, the reflection of the lamp- 
light can be clearly detected. From inherent evidence, is it 
not probable, for instance, that the noble writer of the Book 
of Job turned slowly from the open casement through which 
he had been gazing at the heavens, to write by the light of 
a lamp on his scroll those words of God which completed 
the humiliation of Job? ‘“ Where wast thou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth?” ‘“Canst thou bind the sweet influ- 
ences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thon guide 
Arcturus with his sons?” Shakespeare is full of the sugges- 
tion of the light of the lamp. Romeo in Capulet’s orchard 
exclaims :— 

“ But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks?” 
and the last scene in Othello is a night scene :— 
“Put out the light: 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me: but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume.” 
Lady Macbeth “had a light by her continually,” and 
probably Hamlet’s great soliloquy was murmured at least 
in the dusk, for in the next scene we have “torches 
carried in.” 

Such night scenes must surely have been written at night. 
They are not of a piece with daylight. But although matter 
of a higher quality has always, probably, been written by 
night than by day, is what has been written in the past 
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better than what is being written to-day ? And if so, has the 
character of the light had anything to do with it? We think 
go, and that the higher quality of the older literature is due 
in no small measure to the light by which it was written. 
Every, writer before writing anything worthy of preserva- 
tion bas been saturated, consciously or unconsciously, with 
the formless matter of his idea long before that idea took the 
definite form and beauty of life. That life comes ultimately 
with comparative ease and suddenness, but needs a vitalising 
stimulus, the touch, as it were, which can cause the sym- 
metrical crystal to form in its supersaturated solution. Is 
that indefinable touch not more likely to be felt, and to higher 
yesult, by the soft light of a wax candle, or the mellow light 
of a lamp, admitting of those masses of shadow which in turn 
beget grateful and broadly blocked out mental light and 
shade, than by the uniformly diffused and detail-obtruding light 
of the electric lamp or incandescent-gas flame ? If this be true, 
then possibilities are opened up for the improving of the 
literature of to-day by attention to the light by which it is 
written. Special kinds of writing might also, very con- 
ceivably, be emphasised in desired directions by the use of 
light varying not only in strength and character, but in 
colour. A book dealing with war, for instance, would be 
fitly written under the fierce stimulus of a powerful red 
light, whilst a Bishop handling an erudite ecclesiastical 
subject might find his thoughts run more freely under a low 
“cathedral green.” Newspaper writing might be improved 
and rendered more distinctive if done in rooms appropriately 
lighted to the particular subjects to be dealt with; and as 
there can be no question as to the effects, soothing as well 
as stimulating, of grades and colours of lights upon mood and 
temper, who can tell what benefits might not result in 
Parliament itself were the light fitted to the debate—a 
clear, full white for the figures of a Budget night; a warm 
khaki for War Office reform; blue for a naval shipbuild- 
ing estimate; and a soothing green for the Education Bill 
and Irish questions ? Care would have to be taken to place 
the switches under the passionless control of the Speaker, as 
very unexpected results might happen if the Opposition 
managed to turn on the wrong lights. Are such possibilities 
stranger than the accomplished feat of recording, by means 
of flashes of light, the events of one continent in another, 
separated by the breadth of an ocean, or of examining 
man’s framework of bone by rendering its vesture of flesh 
transparent to a selected ray ? 





A CENTURY OLD. 

HE South-East Wind brought up the snow, and wrapped 
the common in a dazzling shroud, and then the mild 
sea-damp that is never long absent from sea-bound Somerset 
rolled up too and dulled the glitter of the frozen snow with a 
faint clinging mist, chilly and tremulous, and as silent as 
death. All the furze was hidden under a shapeless fall of 
snow, but the two ancient barrows on the crest of the 
common stood up dark above the prevailing whiteness 
because the wind had blown the snow off their exposed tops, 
although it lay drifted deep on the windward side below. 
Dense clumps of evergreen in the hedges skirting the open, 
holly and yew and great ivy-bushes, rose in sullen masses 
above the soft melancholy whiteness round like a sturdy 
protest against the illusion of death that was hiding all the 
world. You could not see more than two hundred yards 
ahead through the mist, though it was light with a kind of 
luminous deadness. It was Mrs. Patch’s hundredth birthday 
on that misty morning, and although, after ninety-nine 
birthdays, it could hardly be supposed that another one 
would make much difference, especially as birthdays do not 
arrive suddenly, still, the completion of a century of such 

anniversaries seemed to require a visit of ceremony. 

There were other creatures that had not yet kept an 
anniversary of their birthdays on the common on that misty 
morning. <A few cottagers keep one or two sheep who graze 
by the common, and there in the snow were some woolly 
ambs standing up on tottering black legs, and gazing at the 
passer-by in the mist with the amazed eyes of the newly born. 
The severity of the elements seems kind to these tender 
creatures, who suffer less from snow than rain, and the panting 
ewe-mother in the lee of the hedge gives all they need of 
shelter and warmth and food. And there were other things 








| shyer than the lambs, who have an inherited tolerance of 
| human beings, fascinating strange things that hid and nestled 
and avoided human inquisitiveness as if they bad belonged to 
another planet. Beneath the furze and bushes there was a 
mysterious rustling of unseen life under frozen boughs: tiny 
| hidden feet pattering on dead leaves as some soft feathery 
thing edged further away from the passing stranger, rustling 
| things, stirring invisible somewhere, everywhere a bewitching 
| sense of hidden presences, soft furred or feathered creatures 
| unseen watching out of the speechless world that borders 
ours with anxious bright eyes. The path winds down the 
cilia and the steep street, and up again to the sheltered 
row of cottages where Mrs. Patch lives, quite out of the 
domain of these sweet wild creatures, whose happy lives are 


crowded into a span beside which her long hundred years 
must seem nearly an eternity. ; 

In view of the fact that a hundred years of life must deepen 
a hundredfold one’s experience of life's limitations, it seems 
an indecorum, in the face of Nature, for Mrs, Patch to be so 
proud of her age. But then that passing of four generations, 
which has so greatly changed the face of the world and 
the history of nations, has done little more to Mrs. Patch 
than to multiply a hundredfold the wrinkles in her withered 
old face. What are wars and Empires, the wreck of kingdoms 
and the commerce of nations, to Mrs. Patch on the edge of 
a Somerset common! “When I wer’ a maid,” says she, 
“feyther a did hev’ eight shillin’ weekly an’ nine o' we to 
feed, an’ tea wer’ eight shillin’ a pound. "Tis less nor that 
now, look.” And she can tell you what a “long” 
Parson had ; and when “ Passon’s maid” visits her, Mrs. Patch, 


family old 


blinking at her with suspicious eyes, like an old animal who 
dreads disturbance, until she realises her visitor, collects her 
poor old faculties for an appropriate remark. ‘“ Aw theer,” says 
she, “I do zay my prayers reglar, I do, and thank the Lard 
every marnin’ vur bringin’ I to another day”; and at this point 
herattention generally wanders to her visitor's basket, whence if 
the leg of a duck or such small dainty should be forthcoming, 
Mrs. Patch will become more expansive. She has a letter which 
came “clane from Australy, a girt ways off, they do tell I,” 
for she has kindred there; but she is more interested in the 
different Patches departed and buried in W—— Churchyard, 
because that presents a more definite idea to her mind. And 
then she will tell you that she was “drafted” last year, and 
show you her photograph with a childish pleasure in the 
likeness. 

If we were all wise in proportion to our experience and 
virtuous in proportion to our blessings, how many moralists 
would be out of work. Now John Andrews says Mrs. Patch 
is worldly, and if you dared you would laugh to hear sucha 
ponderous word applied to such a little, helpless, withered old 
woman, a century old. Only nobody dares contradict John, 
because he is conscience, oracle, and director to the village, 
and knows everybody's business much better than they do 
themselves. John is still a young man, but he had rheumatic 
fever very badly some years ago, and ever since he has been 
slowly wasting inch by inch. His limbs are helpless and 
terribly twisted, and his faculties are going ly degrees, for 
he has lately become blind, which is a terrible deprivation 
to poor John, whose intellect is his idol. Now, with 
“Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” he bas to depend 
on charity for his reading, because Mary, his mother, is no 
scholar, and can just stumble through a newspaper with 
John’s help. But though John’s thread of life is so pitifully 
frail, he has a mounting spirit that refuses to be held within 
four walls like poor old Mrs. Patch. In the days of his youth 
he aspired to be a Labour Member, and the habit of reforma- 
tion seems to become stronger as his body gets weaker. 
Nothing, not even local custom and the parson, is safe from 
John’s criticism. Whatever you do or think, John will always 
tell you how it can be done and thought better. And in 
addition to his habit of reform, he has another habit of 
omniscience, against which argument is unavailing, because 
if facts do not happen to agree with his ideas, he adopts 
the simple and effectual process of not believing them. 
Jobr. has a solution to every problem, and is always ready 
to show the village the right way to walk in. He is always 
suffering, and very seldom complains. He lies in the dark 
and thinks, because that is the only escape from his prison. 
One or two visitors come regularly and read to him, and he 
always wants books of a solid order, that give bim “ something 
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to feed on,” as he says. At present he is absorbed in a work 
on early Christianity, of a harrowing description, very dull 
und very learned; but John likes it the better for the hard 
words that stimulate his curiosity, and the utmost discretion 
must be exercised in skipping passages of peculiar gruesome- 
ness, because John is very quick to resent the remotest sug- 
gestion that anything is beyond him. And like many self- 
taught people, he is rather intolerant of those who slide along 
the easy and delusive ways of ignorance. He is more ready 
with blame than praise, and never spares the lash; but all the 
same, the village regards him with a chastened admiration 
because he is a sort of vicarious conscience to it. John has 
no opinion of Mrs. Patch. “ Her thoughts,” says he, “is 
not fixed as where they should. She don't think where 
she's going to,’—which bald statement of fact comes with a 
shock upon those accustomed to hear certain elementary 
truths expressed with more reserve. But the directness of 
speech and thought natural to the poor appeals to their own 
class as more polished phrasing never could. Once when a 
great, strong, young man, with a clumsy attempt at sym- 
pathy, compared his own big, healthy frame with Jobn’s 
wasted body—‘ Young man,” said John, rolling  sightless 
eyes at him, “are you prepared for eternity?” John knows 
quite well that, however small the house of life may be, it is 


always possible to look out of the window, because his mother, | 


who lives with him and nurses him unceasingly, belongs to | of habit endure a voluntary servitude inside a different wheel 


the order of those who possess all things when they bave 
nothing. 

Mary Andrews is a great sufferer, though most uncom- 
plaining, and the one dread of the two poor things is that 
Mary, upon whom Joln is absolutely dependent, should be 
taken first. But though Mary herself is so frail, her cottage 
is as neat as a new acorn-cup, and she is always so busy with 
her house and her invalid that she has only time for the 
briefest excursion, in clogs, to a sick neighbour's or the 
village shop. Constant anxiety and pain and weariness have 
seamed her face with long sad lines; but they have also made 
it beautiful, and she is the very model of Saint Anne. For 


all her care, Mary is never out of bumour, but has always the | 
| que m'a suggérées la réponse de M. Dingeldey & l'article du 


same grave, cheerful tranquillity ; and though she reveres Jobn 








as the wisest and best of men, yet she has been known to | 


rebuke him when he became more than usually censorious. 
“Jan, Jan, thee should’st not say ‘en”; and though John 
protested “But ‘tis true, mother,” yet he dropped the 
subject. 

Mary says : “ Us do make our own joys, I reckon,” and some 
people think that the uncomfortable parts of life are exactly 
those which make it best worth living. 
Mrs. Patch’'s experience of the “aching joys” of life cannot 
be very large, or she would never have been so unconscionable 
as to go on lusting « hundred years in the face of it. But 
perhaps Mary is right about the joys we make ourselves. 
For though she and John are to all appearance much less 
comfortable than Mrs. Patch, they do not think her lot 
enviable. The grievousness of poverty is when it cramps 
growth, and there are certain ways of growth equally 
accessible to poor and rich,—labour and anxiety for children 
und kindred, the beloved and the dependent. Mrs. Patch 
missed that way, because she had no children; and though, 
, where husbands and wives some- 





like every one else in W 
times are related fourfold, she has countless kinsfolk, she has 
not chosen the voluntary burden of other people’s troubles as 
some generous souls in every rank of life seem driven to do- 
And so her small devotions to her poor little comforts call 
down Joln’s censures on her head. John does not consider 
that being a hundred years old is any excuse, because 
“The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that 'Time hath made 
and in view of the fact that neither be nor Mary has 
chosen to be imprisoned within the narrowness entailed by 
poverty of all things, he may be excused for reflecting 


TS 
inheritance not of their own choosing. Those who are very 
poor, or very wise, may find out the enchanted place where 
poverty is a deed of possession, admitting the owner to a share 
in the wide inheritance of the wild things born on the common 
to short lives and poverty. The lambs that gaze out on the 
snowbound heath with the amazed eyes of things newly past 
the threshold of a world of unimagined limitations are not iy 
much poorer case than Mrs. Patch shut up inside the shell of 
a hundred years’ hardening. For although Mrs. Patch does 
not share the intellectual privileges that poor John Andrews 
values so highly, there are still other possessions to which the 
poorest have a right, in the universal brotherhood of simple 
creatures, furred, feathered, or human. “ There's night and 
day, brother, both sweet things; there’s sun and moon and 
stars, brother, all sweet things. ‘There’s likewise a wind on 
the heath.” But while the wind blows on the heath those who 
have houses stay inside them. 

There is (or was) a brown donkey who draws up water from 
the well at Carisbrooke by trotting an unending course 
inside a great wheel. And whether buckets go up or down, 
and whether Kings or trippers stand by to watch, the meek 
involuntary moralist goes on trotting inside his enclosing wheel, 
never getting any further on and never looking away from 
his own patient brown legs. The brown donkey did not choose 
his wheel; but most of his human prototypes from sheer force 


which turns perpetually one way and dulls the senses that 
might have been listening to the wind on the heath. Some- 


times there are a few desperate struggles to get away from 


| the ceaseless turning, but the fatal circle closes in, until 


another wheel is broken at the cistern and we turn no more, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
PAN-GERMANISM, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM. 
(To tue Epiror oF THe “Srecrator.”’} 


Mon cHer CoNFRERE,—Je vous adresse quelques réflexions 


Spectator dans lequel vous avez appelé l'attention de vos 
lecteurs sur mon article “ Le Pangermanisme, la Hollande, et 
la Belgique.” M. Dingeldey dit que les réves du Pangermanisme 
sont “ M. Guyot’s own invention.” II en résulterait que la 
Ligue Pangermaniste, les hautes notabilités qui en font partie, 


' . . . . . , . 
| son agitition en Autriche, ses publications, ses réunions, ses 


However that may be, | 2 
| est objectif. 





discours, m’appartiendraient. Hélas! mon imagination n'est pas 
assez riche pour s‘offrir un pareil luxe. Le Pangermanisme 
Il est né aprés l'avénement de Guillaume IL et 
il s'est développé sous son q@il paternel. Les personnages 
officiels qui en ont été les inspirateurs, qui en sont les propa- 
gateurs et les adeptes se seraient tenus a l'écart, s’ils n’avaient 
pas pensé que leur action était agréable. Du reste, M. Dingeldey, 
aprés m'avoir fait généreusement cadeau de l’invention du 
Pangermanisme, avoue qu'il existe ; que non-seulement il existe, 
mais que certains de ses membres nourrissent bien les projets 
sur la Hollande et la Belgique dont j'ai parlé. “I do not 
want,” dit-il, “to deny that there are many Pan-Germans who 
do think about an annexation of Belgium and Holland.” 
Il serait difficile de nier un fait si facile & prouver par de 
nombreuses citations. Mais M. Dingeldey prétend qu'elles 
n'appartiennent qu’ des personnes sans autorilé qui ne 
sauraient engager l’opinion d'une nation ni la politique d'un 
gouvernement. Je le renvoie aux extraits publi¢és par M. Ellis 
Barker dans la Nineteenth Century du mois de juillet. M. 
Dingeldey reconnait lui-méme que ces aspirations sont le 
résultat de la situation géographique de la Hollande et de 
la Belgique quand il dit: “I have never read a better pre- 
sentation of the ease for that annexation than your article, 


| and { hope that it will not be widely read in Germany.” 


| Je considére cette préoccupation comme inutile; 


that a bundred chinks have let very little light into the | 


particular dark cottage which Mrs. Patch’s soul inhabits. The 
truth is that most of us choose a prison and stop inside it of 
The cell may be wide or narrow according 
It seems as if 


our own accord. 
to conditions, but is nevertheless a prison. 
there were a deep-rooted instinct that drives civilised man to 
shut himself up close inside any protection that can part him 
from the greater elements outside. So that the creatures which 
are born destitute, as we reckon destitution, have a wider 


car je 


les hommes d'état allemands connaissent la 
carte du Rhin, On ne peut pas plus demander aux diplomates 
quaux généraux de publier les secrets de leurs projets. Ils 
ont pour habitude non de les proclamer, mais de donner le 
change en faisant croire qu’ils veulent faire une chose alors 
quils veulent en faire une autre. Cependant on peut les 


suppose que 


| prévoir, en étudiant les divers coefficients qui déterminent 


la politique générale d'un pays. Ils ne sont pas en nombre 


infini, on peut les compter et en calculer la force; et, dans le 
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Re 
cas actuel, on est autorisé & conclure que l'annexion de la 


Hollande et de la Belgique est le plus ferme des projets de la 
politique extérieure allemande: (1) Parce que, au point de 
yue matériel, le grand fleuve de |’Allemagne n’a_ pour 
deboucbés que des ports hollandais et belges; (2) parce que, 
au point de vue moral, l’Empereur n’a éprouvé que 
des déceptions quand il a essayé d’en détourner le 
trafic; qu'il est trés discret dans lexpression de ses réves 
maritimes et coloniaux; (3) parce que la mégalomanie 
allemande ne connait ni obstacles, ni bornes, ni frontidires, ni 
droit Al'indépendance du peuples, si elle géne ses desseins. 
J'ai vu avec étonnement que quelques journaux avaient 
trouvé qu’en javais rendu un 
mauvais service & la cause de la paix. Pour en étre con- 
yaincu, jattends que ceux, qui ont soutenu cette thése, 
démontrent qu'il vaut mieux ignorer les dangers que les 


prévoir.—Tout a& vous, 


dénoncant ces projets, 


Yves Guyor. 





UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
{To ruk Eprron or THK “Sexcraror.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of last week there appears a letter signed 
“Volunteer Field Officer.” I would not trouble you with 
further remarks were it not that the position occupied by 
your correspondent is one through which many of us have 
passed to what we consider higher things. 

Iam a Volunteer commanding officer, and I have a body of 
officers in numbers almost complete and of such a quality that, 
as a whole, I would not exchange them for any other which I 


know. Still, [ find myself quite unable to keep up my establish- | 


went of rank-and-file, and when I ask my non-commissioned 
officers why such is the case, they (kuowing the feeling of those 
feom whom the recruits are drawn) inform me that the opinion 
is steadily growing that the time has come to protest against 
the few doing the duty of the many, and this is I believe 
what the Volunteer commanding oflicer of the future has to 
face 

Iagree that in many corps oilicers are few becauso the upper 
and middle classes fail in national spirit. But is this likely to be 
altered by allowmg them to continue shirking their duty because 
there is no compulsion? Would they not be better body and soul 
for a compulsory course, aud for the social pressure which would 
be brought upon them to qualify for a commission? In Germany 
it is looked upon as a disgrace for a young man of anything like 
position to fail in passing the examination which enables him to 
become a one-year Volunteer. Then we should get the “ com- 
petition for the honourable responsibilities of a commission,” 
with its “high standard of training,” which your correspondent 
desires. 

I know many Volunteer officers (particularly the elder ones) 
who have at one time thought that the aims of the National 
Service League mean necessarily the abolition of the Volunteers. 
This is not so; and if we follow the analogous position in educa- 
tion which you, Mr. Editor, have adopted, we can see how military 
training might progress along the same lines. In 1870 there was, 
before the Bill passed, only one class of schools,—those in which 
attendance and training had been voluntary. By the Bill, 
another—the Board-school—came into existence. ‘he Govern- 
ment did not say: “There shall only be one sort of school.” They 
allowed both to exist and compete, but they said: “In one or 
other you must be educated.” So here it would be quite easy to 
arrange that all should serve either in the National Militia or 
in the Volunteers. Then would “ Volunteer Field Officer” see 
the numbers and quality of his ranks such as none of us have 
ever had to train. 

Personally, I believe that although such might not be a 
thoroughly scientific system, it is (with our preference for com- 
promise) one very likely to be adopted. Indeed, I think I may 
say that such would be welcomed by the National Service 
League, which your correspondent will find, if he makes full 
inguiry, is in every way sympathetic to the force which has 
done so much to keep alive some feeling of military spirit in 
the country. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Esse QUAM VIDERI. 
[To tuk Epiror or tHe ‘‘Specrator.”] 

Str,—As one of the earliest professional supporters of your 
experimental scheme of military training at Hounslow, may 
I be allowed to offer my congratulations to you and Colonel 
Pollock on its unquestioned saccess ? May I also express my 
gratification at your converson to the principle of compulsory 
training as the foundation of an army? Mr. Haldane’s 
expressed desire to see “a nation in arms” is a_ political 
phrase, and of no value until he adds to it the words “ under 
the obligations of the law.” We have too long been preaching 
the necessity of universal training and at the same time 
declaring that compulsion is impossible.—I am, Sir, &e., 

C. H. Brown Low. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
(To tur Eprrok or tHe “ Specraror.” | 


Srr,—Will you kindly give me space to say a few words in 


| support of Mr. Medd's very able letter in your last issue? 


Although a pecuniary supporter (in a small way) of your 
patriotic Experiment in Militia Training, and entirely per- 
suaded of the happy result of your labours, yet I venture to 
suggest that compulsory evening schools would better be 
discussed purely from their educational side. It is unnecessary 
to add to Mr. Medd’s argument, unless it be to say that the 
dull boy he refers to does not, as a rule, mature in mind 
until long after school age, and that it is time and 
money thrown away in attempting to compel him to think. 
Again, education, as Huxley long ago said, should 
be first of all a moral training. Within my time, Sir, 
the bonds of parental discipline amongst the poor as well 
as amongst the rich have been very largely relaxed, if not 
very often severed altogether. Let us take care to maintain 
the present discipline of the primary school until our boys and 
girls are, at least in some measure, able to rule themselves. 
As to the bodily benefits to the growing young from physical 
training, it is surely unnecessary to say anything. On that 
point every one must be already convinced. My excuse for 
troubling you at this time is tourge on some one in the House 
of Lords who thinks more of the welfare of our children than 


| of party advantage to take up Sir John Brunner’s ideas and 


formulate them in a clanse us an amendment of the Education 
Bill. Then the country will know the arguments of those 
opposed to compulsory evening schools. I venture to predict 
that they will prove to be the reverse of convincing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Witi1am Bruce, M.D., LL.D. (Hon.), 


Member of the General Medical Council of Education. 


[To rar Eptror or tae “ Sercrator.”] 


Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find space in your valuable 
journal for a few lines on a subject of some importance both 


| to the present and future well-being of this country. The way 


in which many of the boys in our towns now spend the years 
which immediately follow their release from the elementary 
schools tends, it is to be feared, largely to augment the 
number of those who in the future will fall into the class of 
the unemployable. 

Though we multiply our schools and pay heavy Education-rates, 
the benefits thus conferred are to a large extent nullified by what 
is allowed to happen as soon as the prescribed school course is 
finished. The intermediate period of training between school 
and the actual launch on a career, general in other ranks of life, 
is wholly wanting for a very large number of boys who emerge, 
more or less educated, from our elementary schools. It is not 
deemed necessary by their parents that they should have any such 
preparation for the future, and it would be difficult to persuade 
either parents or children to face the sacrifice implied by the loss 
of the small wages which the boys can immediately earn. This 








| 


cannot be wondered at when we consider the straitened circum- 
stances in which so many small households continually find 
themselves, every little addition of income bringing an ease- 
ment quite out of proportion to the actual money value. ‘The 
result, however, so far as the boys are concerned, is disastrous, 
because it means that they grow up craftless men, without any 
expert knowledge of a regular trade. 


| Now it is a matter of experience that even in ordinary times a 


man who knows no trade has more difficulty in getting employ- 
ment than his better equipped brother ; but in times of depression 
the difficulty is much enhanced. ‘The number of applicants for 


| relief work, where registers of the unemployed have been kept, is 
| very largely made up, in some cases to the extent of eighty per 
| cent., of those who describe themselves as labourers, but who 


| 


| are really men without any trade. 


The same fact is noticeable in 
the registers of the workhouse tramp and casual wards. 
To this unfortunate class large additions will be made in the 
future if we continue to allow our lads to be employed immedi- 
ately they leave school in ways which give no training for any 
trade, and which are only of a temporary character. As errand- 
boys, telegraph messengers, newspaper distributors, golf caddies, 
and in other occupations of the same sort, wages can at once be 
| earned; but there is nothing to be looked for in the future. The 
time soon comes when boy’s work and boy’s wages are outgrown. 
| Then at sixteen or seventeen the world has to be faced without 
j any trade and without any technical equipment, but probably 

with acquired habits which militate against steady work. Nothing 
| else can be expected after the gossiping, idling, and the intermittent 
work which are common to any of these occupations. Discipline 
there is none, and very little supervision of any sort. If at a 
time when they are naturally most receptive a large number of 
our boys are subjected to influences so undesirable, we can hardly 
expect anything but the worst results. Continuous occupation 
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will be irksome, and the occasional job, where procurable, pre- 
ferred. Desultory work, and then loafing, will be but a prelude 
to that state which ends in being unemployable. 


We have recognised the national obligation to afford an elemen- 
tary education to every child, and to provide means of further 
self-improvement by means of continuation schools. We do not 
seem to have realised the danger which must arise if so many 
boys are allowed to grow up without any trade, and without the 
habit of steady work, which is so essential to success in any 
industrial career. 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. J. Linton. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 

{To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Professor Goldwin Smith in last week's issue, for some 
extraordinary reason, founds his objection to the Govern- 
ment’s Irish measure of next Session upon an allusion to my 
visit to Canada nineteen years ago to appeal to Canadian 
public opinion against the Luggacurran evictions, which had 
just been carried out by Lord Lansdowne, who was then 
Governor-General. My fate on that occasion, so far as the 
province of Ontario was concerned, was to have one of my 
ribs broken by a mob in Professor Goldwin Smith's city of 
Toronto, to be subjected to ferocious attacks with sticks and 
stones in Ottawa and Kingston, and to be the target in 
Hamilton for a fusillade of revolver-shots, one of which 
pierced the hand of the driver of my “hack” (an Orange- 
man, as it happened), and necessitated the amputation of his 
arm. At the present moment the Luggacurran evicted 
tenants have become peasant-proprietors, and Lord Lans- 
downe is one of the most eminent of the Tory statesmen 
supposed to be implicated in the “ mysteries ’’ connected with 
Sir Autony MacDonnell’s despatch to Ireland upon a mission 
of conciliation and Devolution, and the Independent Order of 
Orangemen have been won over to the same order of ideas. 
If Lord Lansdowne is as willing to forget my Canadian 
mission as I am to forget my bruises, and if the Belfast 
comrades of the Toronto Orangemen have come to a better 
opinion of their Nationalist fellow-countrymen, does it not 
seem a pity, for the sake of his own great past on the Irish 
question, that Professor Goldwin Smith alone should see 
reason in the altered state of things for a fresh appeal to 
the distrusts and hatreds which, in the minds of all the 
principal parties to these old transactions, are peacefully 
dying away ?—I am, Sir, &c., WILuiAM O'BRIEN. 


Mallow Cottage, Westport, Co. Mayo. 





JOHN WESLEY AND ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Sir, —A tradition on this subject may be worth recording, 
which I received from the late Mr. Teulon, of the Stationers’ 
Jompany, whose memory went back into the early years of 
George IV.’s reign. He told me that his father was a member 
of the congregation of Universalists met under 
Elhanan Winchester’s ministry in a chapel in Parliament 
Court, Bishopsgate Street, in Wesley’s lifetime. Being an 
acquaintance of Wesley's, this elder Teulon lent him a copy 


which 





the lady who was, so to say, 
Cumnor :— 


“An aged kinswoman of mine expressed dread of bei i 
in a damp family-vault; whereupon a privileged batier tenet 
with the remark, ‘Indeed, ma’am, you needn’t be the least afraid, 
I was down there myself the other day, and it’s quite dry d 
comfortable.’ ” 7? 


officially the original of Lady 


My readers will remember the similar consolation given by 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger to Bob Acres, who was quaking at the 
prospect of his duel: “I am told that there is very snug lying 
in the Abbey.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIonEL A. ToLLemacar, 
Athenzxum Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 





MRS. GASKELL’S NOVELS. 
[To THe Epiron or THE “Sexcraror.”] 
Srr,—The reviewer of “The Works of Mrs. Gaskell” jin the 
Spectator of September 29th seems to be in error when he says: 
“Tt is curious to reflect how difficult it has been hitherto to 
read Mrs. Gaskell’s works as a whole.” Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, who are now publishing the “Knutsford Edition,” 
brought out a “ Pocket Edition ” of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, also 
in eight volumes, in 1889-90, at eighteenpence each. They 
are handy, pleasant little books, though not to be compared 
with the “Cranford” published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1903, 
with a preface by Mrs. Ritchie, and with marvellously sym- 
pathetic illustrations by Hugh Thomson. I may also remind 
you that at least “ Cranford,” “Mary Barton,” “ North and 
South,” and “Sylvia’s Lovers” have been published for six. 
pence each.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. Dawson. 
Harston Rectory, Grantham. 





SENSE OF “LOCALITY” IN ANIMALS. 
|To rue Eprror or tur “ Seecraror.”’} 
Srr,—The writer of the article on the “Sense of ‘ Locality’ 
in Animals” in the Spectator of September 29th seems some. 
what incredulous concerning the tales of dogs who have found 
their way back home from long distances, and your readers 
may be interested in two cases which have come to my know- 
ledge within the past week or two. The London minister of 


| whose congregation I am an officer recently found a stray 


dog at his house in Canonbury, which would not be driven 
away. As the Rev. Mr. H had a dog already, he kept the 
stray dog for a fortnight or so, and gave it to a friend, who 
took it to Hammersmith. Shortly after, the dog returned to 
the house in Canonbury very footsore and weary, having found 
its way across London for a distance, as the crow flies, of 
about six miles. The other case is that of a dog belonging 
to a gentleman residing at Ditchling, Sussex. He gave it 
to a friend living at Horsham, which is about fourteen miles 








| 


of Winchester’s “ Dialogues on Universal Restoration.” When | 


Wesley returned the book he expressed no disapproval of its 
doctrine, but only begged Teulon not to lend it to any very 
young persons.—I am, Sir, Xe., CouRTNEY KEwny. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





LADY CUMNOR IN “WIVES AND DAUGHTERS.” 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “Specrator,”’| 

S1r,—Your interesting and friendly review of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Wives and Daughters” (Spectator, September 29th) has 
reminded me that Hollingford, like Cranford, is an alias for 
Knutsford, and that my wife’s old home is in its immediate 
vicinity. Indeed, my late mother-in-law, the first Lady 
Egerton of Tatton, after reading the account of Lady 
Cumnor's garden-party, remarked that it was a facsimile of 
those which her own mother-in-law had given to inbabitants 
of Knutsford. It will be remembered that Molly Gibson lost 
her way in the garden ; the scene of her mishap can be easily 
identified by any one familiar with the garden at Tatton. If 


I venture to insert an anecdote which I published long ago, I 
will now mention for the first time that it has reference to 








from Ditchling as the crow flies, and with no direct road, only 
a varied choice of by-roads, all more or less indirect. The 
dog was taken by rail (even more indirect than the road, and 
involving changing trains at Three Bridges, quite in the other 
direction to the road route), After being shut up for a day or 


| two, the dog was at last liberated in a walled garden, with food 


supplied. He was missed thence about 1 p.m., and on the same 
day about 6 or 7 p.m. arrived at Ditchling, having therefore 
traversed the intervening space at about three miles per hour 
if he went by a direct route. I shall be pleased to give the 
writer of the article the names of the owners of the dogs if he 
cares to pursue the subject further.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED WILSON, 
Melrose, Ella Road, Crouch Hill, N. 





“PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES.” 
[To tur Eprrorn or tur “Specraror,”’)} 
Sir,—The quotation, in your review of Major-General 
Maxwell's book in the Spectator of September 22nd, of a 
specimen of Baboo English—* May God pickle your worship!” 
—recalls an anecdote I heard years ago. A worthy French 
Protestant pastor was guest in a Scottish manse. One morn- 
ing kippered herrings were served at breakfast. The French 
pastor asked the meaning of “ kipper.” His host replied that 
it meant “to preserve.” On taking his leave next day the 
French pastor, wringing his host’s hand, said: “May the 
Lord kipper you, my good friend !”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh. Hunter SMITE. 
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POETRY. 
asi 
A DREAM GLIMPSE. 
] cROSSED the ocean in a dream one autumn night, 
Nor knew at first my landing-place—the Isle of Wight. 
Beyond a gate a knoll rose steep with fir-trees crowned ; 


Beneath, their soft, brown needles carpeted the ground. 


One came—the pictured face that I had treasured long. 
I stood before the Master reverenced in song! 
He spoke—then slowly passed. And now until I die 
J hold the fir-crowned knoll ; the dim, grey, windy sky ; 
The beating of the ocean waves beneath my feet ; 
The steadfast look; the deep low tones so strong and 
sweet 
All, all are mine! if but a dream—yet not less mine, 
That when I woke, remembrance was my only sign. 
M. Atcon Kirsy. 
Toronto, Canada. 








BOQKS. 
sich 
THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE PUBLIC.* 
Tux Salvation Army is a public institution, and as such is not 
above criticism. The work before us is a severe indictment 
of the Army and its methods. In 1890, on the publication of 
In Darkest England, the late Professor Huxley did his best to 
persuade the public to withhold their support from the 
visionary schemes of social regeneration which General Booth 
propounded in that now almost forgotten volume. Religious 
zeal, the Professor argued, was no guarantee of the Army’s 
ability to cope with a difficult economic problem, and he 
deprecated any action on the part of the public that would 
allow the Army to impose its “ Corybantic Christianity ” on 
applicants for relief merely because they were the victims of 
vice or misfortune. He reminded us, and Mr. Manson now 
recalls the passage to our remembrance, of the analogy of the 
Franciscans, who within thirty years of the death of St. 
Francis had become “one of the most powerful, wealthy, and 
worldly corporations in Christendom, with their fingers in 
every sink of political and social corruption, if so be profit for 
the order could be fished out of it.” And “who is to say,” 
asked Huxley in 1890, “that the Salvation Army, in the year 
1920, shall not be a replica of what the Franciscan order had 
become in the year 1260?” That this prophecy is in course 
of being fulfilled is the audacious proposition which Mr. 
Manson has set himself to prove. It would be premature to 
pass sentence when only one side of the controversy has been 
stated. Mr. Manson has, however, achieved a first success by 
the forcible yet temperate manner in which he has presented 
His book, we are bound to acknowledge, deserves 


his case. 
careful and respectful consideration. 

The indictment is serious enough; but as it seems to us, it 
is levelled rather against the public for its credulous and 
uncritical attitude towards the pretensions of the Army than 
against the Army itself. Mr. Manson’s account presents to 
us a picture of the leaders of the movement, starting with the 
slender equipment of a narrow and illiberal creed, such as, 
when set out in plain terms, would shock the conscience and 
religious sense of the average educated layman. After some 
period of failure the constitution and status of the sect were 
altered, notoriety was achieved, a certain measure of success was 
obtained among the very limited section of the community to 
whom extreme revivalist excitement is acceptable. / The limits 
of expansion on these lines were soon reached, and some new 
inspiration was required. Thereupon those responsible for the 
policy of the Army, with a strange mixture of ecstatic 
enthusiasm, vanity, and ambition, proclaimed themselves to 
be divinely commissioned to grapple with economic problems 
for which the Army has no special qualifications, 

The sincerity and devotion of the rank-and-file of the propa- 
gandists are not questioned. The strange thing is the effect of 
these pretensions on the general public. The language used 
in respect of their newly assumed task was borrowed from 
the unmeasured and exaggerated imagery characteristic of 


* The Salvation Army and the Public: a Religious, Social, and Financial Study 
By John Manson. London: G. Routledge and Sons. [6s.] 





religious revivalism, and, notwithstanding Professor Huxley's 
protest, this has proved unexpectedly convincing to the larger 
public which in the main is unaccustomed to intercourse with 
fanaticism. The favourable reception of their social scheme 
has added to the intoxication of the hour ; and scruples, moral 
and financial, have been swept aside by the overmastering 
belief in a mission, and in the desire for power,—not to be 
used for selfish purposes, but for the sake of the opportunity 
of making philanthropic experiments conceived in a spirit 
of unwarrantable optimism; and the public, Mr. Manson 
complains, will have it so. 

Mr. Manson supports his ease, of which the above is a brief 
epitome, by a mass of documents and proofs. 
perbaps, he is unjust, and too little inclined to make allowance 
for the considerations which, in the eyes of the religious 


Occasionally, 


fanatic, justify questionable means to attain ends which are 
sanctified by visions of enthusiastic rapture. He comes most 
nearly to being convincing when he is criticising the whole 
structure quite apart from the motives of the principal 
actors. 

In his opening paragraphs Mr. Manson points out that the 
general public takes no interest in the finance and constitution 
of the ordinary self-governing religious community. These 
concern its own membership alone. The Salvation Army, 
though, initially and still, it does not differ from these, derives 
most of its support from a public which has no sympathy 
with its theological tenets, and which, though entitled by 
reason of its financial aid so to do, exercises no supervision 
over its finance and management. Mr. Manson gives his 
explanation of how this situation has arisen. 

The benevolent public, he is probably right in thinking, 
Army 
is not a religious community, but a philanthropic insti- 
tution, promising its supporters amelioration of 
the lot of the poor. This, however, is not the view of 
the Army itself, and Mr. Manson in dwelling on this is 
only emphasising a fact which is honourable to the Army,— 
namely, the sincerity and tenacity with which it holds to its 
When launching his “ Darkest 


is not a very critical body. To it the Salvation 


large 


own peculiar religious faith. 
England” scheme, for which he asked the public to provide 
£100,000 down and a yearly endowment of £30,000, General 
Booth gave an undertaking that the doctrines of the Salvation 
Army were not to be forced on the beneficiaries of the “ Social 
Scheme.” This, Mr. Manson points out, was an engagement, 
made no doubt in all good faith, that neither the General's 
own opinions nor the fervour of his Army entitled him to 
give. It is made abundantly clear elsewhere that the facts 
are much more accurately stated in the General's declaration : 
“T must assert in the most unqualified manner that it is 
primarily and mainly for the sake of saving the soul that I 
seek the salvation of the body” (quoted by Mr. Manson, 
p. 193). Colonel Lamb, also, one of the Army’s principal 
officers, declared that he “would not contemplate a colony 
without religious influences.” If by the term “ religious influ- 
ences” we mean the inculcation of reasoned motives of restraint 
with regard to conduct, the sentence is profoundly true; but 
Mr. Manson’s complaint is that in this connexion it means 
the peculiar form of “professing salvation” which is the 
cardinal doctrine of the Salvationist community. Religious 
liberty is a subject on which Englishmen are justly sensitive, 
and Mr. Manson does not question any man’s right to exercise 
his religious convictions in the way that seems good to him. 
His complaint is that the public does not understand that in 
supporting the Salvation Army it is endowing a sect of very 
peculiar tenets, and putting it in a position where, if it is true 
to its own declared convictions, it must proselytise, and seek 
(to use an apt phrase of Mr. Manson's) “to subdue men’s 
minds to the fixed idea that nothing in life matters but the 
Army’s particular scheme of salvation.” We omit reference 
to Mr. Manson’s description of the psychological problem of 
conversion. His main contention is, we think, established. The 
general public, rightly or wrongly, is not prepared to adopt 
and enforce the Army’s interpretation of that phenomenon. 
When extorted from applicants for assistance, as a condition 
of promotion and favour, such professions are in danger of 
becoming a travesty of religion. 

That the influence of “ profession” is salutary to the in- 
dividual when the professor is sincere may perhaps be con- 
ceded; but Mr. Manson's relentless argument seeks to show 
how the devotion of such subordinates is used to rear a vast 
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system in which there are many most sinister elements. 
Regarded as a body of like-minded men uniting for 
common worship and religious exercise, the Army, Mr. 
Manson argues, is very limited in number; and it is 
suggested that as a religious community it had more 
than reached its zenith when it was discovered that the 
popularity of the somewhat eccentric bands of revivaliste—who 
previously, it is said, were very unpopular—was immensely 
increased when it was given out that the organisation was not 
only religious, but that it had a scheme for the regeneration 
of society. It was soon seen that if a few enthusiasts could 
be collected in any town or district, though they would gain 
very few adherents to their sect, they would nevertheless get 
a great deal of material support from careless good-natured 
people, who without any sympathy for its religious tenets 
were yet willing to give money to a society which promised to 
do so much for the regeneration of mankind. Funds so sub- 
scribed are for the ordinary purposes of the Army, and not 
for the Social Scheme, which has its separate accounts and 
organisation at the centre. The next step is that the local 
band of devoted enthusiasts, with a “ field officer” ut its head, is 
provided with barracks and halls and the other paraphernalia 
of the Army, far in excess, it is alleged, of the require- 
ments of the Army viewed as a body of worshippers. 
These barracks and halls are the property of the official 
head of the Army, and funds for building and acquiring 
them are largely provided from money advanced to the Army 
in its capacity of banker, assurance association, and general 
financier. The local branch of the Army takes possession of 
the buildings secured by these financial expedients, and agrees 
to pay a rent-charge. The branches are further called on to 
pay tithe, tribute, and other subscriptions to the centre; and 
all of these charges and the current expenses of the branch 
have to be met before the unfortunate field officer can draw a 
penny of salary. The machine, so argues Mr. Manson, is as 
ingenious a contrivance for exploiting the life-blood of the 
devotees as can well be imagined; and he recounts some 
painful instances in which the religious fervour of the simple 
enthusiast has broken down in the hopeless struggle to feed 
the machine, and where disillusionment has come of a most 
pathetic and heart-breaking character. 

The central finance largely consists in borrowing money 
from the public and investing it in the machinery of the 
Army, which is kept as “a going concern” by the measures 
above described. The solvency of the system depends partly 
on the value of the property acquired, but much more, Mr. 
Manson argues, on the willingness of the public to continue 
subscriptions, which, he maintains, are now given under a 
misapprehension. The public is fickle, even in its delusions, 
and its security is not good; and if the machine ceases to be 
“a going concern” the assets must be hopelessly depreciated. 
The appendix, which gives an account of the liquidation of the 
Salvation Army Building Association, Limited, and the dis- 
pute of the directors with the General of the Army, is certainly 
a disquieting document. 

The public bas chosen to interest itself in the affairs of this 
originally unimportant religious community, and has promoted 
it to a position of unprecedented power. It is not fair to the 
Army to leave it without the check of wholesome and well- 
informed criticism. The temper of religious enthusiasm does 
want to be controlled when dealing with more mundane 
concerns. We have no wish to prejudge the case, but we 
should like our readers to realise that here is matter which 
requires their scrutiny. We do not think that the Army’s 
claims as a regenerator of society are to be regarded more or 
less seriously than those put forward by other charitable bodies 
which live by advertisement ; but we do see some grounds for 
thinking that it is being overwhelmed by the weight of its 
own machinery, which, unless the matter is looked to, may 
prove to it as dangerous as Frankenstein’s monster, 





DR. LEYDS ON SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Dr. Leyps, it appears, has been spending his leisure in 
preparing an indictment against Britain’s policy in South 
Africa during the past century, and the firstfruits of his toil 
have now been given to the world. It was fitting that he 
should undertake the task. for of all the Dutch protagonists 








* The Fivst Annexation of the Transvaal. By W. J. Leyds, LL.D. London: 
[2ls. net. | 
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in the late struggle he alone—with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Reitz—had any talent for literature. Nor have we been 
disappointed. The book is well written, orderly in arrange. 
ment, adroit in argument, and extremely readable. It is 
the case against Britain, and its conduct has fallen into the 
cleverest of hands. The supple ex-State-Attorney of the 
Transvaal is a past-master in the art of ingratiating himself 
with an audience. He writes with a great air of discretion, 
moderation, and apparent accuracy. He quotes mainly from 
Blue-books, though now and then he descends to a Dutch 
authority. Moreover, he has cunningly preserved a tone 
of bluff righteousness. He does not angle for the sympathy 
of the Radical Party, for to him Radical and Tory are 
involved, as Englishmen, in a common guilt. It is refreshing 
after so much rubbish has been written and spoken, to 
find some one who has at least the air of working for 
no immediate political concession. He is not even bitter 
about England, though he is very bitter about English 
Colonists, and cannot mention the name of Sir Percy Fitz. 
Patrick without losing his temper. His manner is that of the 
just man made perfect who chronicles his wrongs more in sorrow 
than in anger. Above all, he poses as the earnest seeker after 
truth, sifting all evidence with a lawyer's scrupulousness, 
“Tt has been the misfortune of South Africa,” he writes, 
“that, with one or two brilliant exceptions, those Englishmen 
who have undertaken to enlighten their fellow-countrymen in 
regard to its history have been either novelists, such as Mr. 
Rider Haggard and Sir Conan Doyle, or gentlemen whose 
previous experience of literature has been derived from the 
equally imaginative work of concocting gold-mining pros. 
pectuses for the beguilement of the British investor.” We 
think that the writer by his implication does himself an 
injustice, for from his old office in Pretoria he issued many 
documents which reached a high level of imaginative power, 
But the pose is a good one for his purpose, and decidedly 
Dr. Leyds is a very clever man. 

As every lawyer knows, it is easy to construct a plausible 
case against any human policy or institution. 
adroitly written for an object other than the truth with only 
small departures from verbal accuracy. No one denies that 
Britain’s South African policy from the start bas been very 
full of blunders. We attempted to administer a white Colony 
without representative institutions, and since means of com- 
munication were slow and the Colonial Office had scarcely 
awakened to its duties, we drifted into many errors. Dr. 
Leyds has three principal methods. One is to select every 
possible British blunder and set against it in the highest relief 
only those instances where the Boers behaved well. In this 
we think he has a little overshot the mark. His narrative is 
too much a design in snow and ink to convince even the ill- 
informed reader. The second is to interpret every blunder as 
if it were part of a serious and consistent British policy. 
The third is to take some case where the Boers were in the 
right, and to spread the merit thereby acquired over a number 
of other instances where the Boers were as clearly in the 
wrong. A good example is his treatment of the whole period 
of the abolition of slavery and the Great Trek. We are 
among those who think the latter a heroic enterprise, and see 
in the former the cause of many genuine Boer grievances. 
Lord Glenelg and missionaries like Dr. Philip and Dr. 
Vanderkemp were not the wisest of men. Emancipation 
meant a general dislocation of credit, and no steps were taken 
to meet this result. Since the compensation claims were paid 
only in London, the Dutch farmer had to sell his claim to an 
agent at a ruinous discount. The Kaffir policy of Lord 
Glenelg, again, made life on the eastern border exceedingly 
precarious and difficult. If Dr. Leyds had stuck to these 
certain facts his case would have been irrefutable. But he 
has chosen to endow the Dutch in their dealings with the 
natives with a kindly and infallible wisdom ; he makes them 
protectors of the Bushmen, the true friends of the Kaffir as 
against the folly of the missionaries. Such « view is simply 
not in accordance with facts. There is another side, which the 
missionaries may have exaggerated, but which was sub- 
stantially true, and the curious will find it set forth con- 
vincingly in Professor Cappon’s Britain's Title in South Africa, 
a reply to certain statements of Dr. Theal. Dr. Theal is a 
godsend to Dr. Leyds; but with all respect to that volu- 
minous and learned writer, in this portion of his history he 
seems to us to have strayed widely from his authorities. 


History can be 
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Following the three methods we have noted, Dr. Leyds 
makes out a formidable case against Brituin from the Great 
Trek to the Pretoria Convention. We have no space to review 
him as he should be reviewed, carefully and in full detail; but 
we may notice his handling of some of the chief episodes. He 
ig very indignant about the annexation of N atal, urging that 
a republic had been founded there by Retief and Pretorius. 
These voortrekkers in the search for independent kingdoms 
may have had some cause to consider themselves hardly used ; 
but it must not be forgotten that so far as prior occupation 
went England's title to the country was the better. . Besides— 
and this applies to the whole question of the Great Trek— 
emigrants into unoccupied lands did not acquire these lands 
for themselves, but, according to a well-established doctrine 
of English law, for the Crown. The legal right of 
annexation remained with England, and it was only as 
an act of grace that she ever relinquished it. Dr. 
Leyds’s account of Boomplats and the trouble with the 
early Orange Free State is characteristic of his whole 
method. He quotes a story of a British atrocity for which 
there is no evidence save gossip, and he grossly exaggerates 
Boer successes against Moshesh. Here, again, there was a 
legitimate grievance, and the supplying of arms to, and 
making treaties with, the natives would be condemned by 
British South African opinion to-day, as it was condemned by 
Boer opinion then. But the explanation of our action was 
not a settled malevolence towards the Dutch farmers, but the 
exaggerated view of the native status which at that time pre- 
yailed in Britain. The British protectorate over Basutoland 
isone of Dr. Leyds’s grievances. Why, we cannot imagine. 
The Orange Free State would have been involved in perpetual 
strife had we not taken on ourselves the burden of that 
country. We showed in many ways a singular disregard of 
our own peace and comfort; but it is hard to see where the 
treachery to the Dutch appears. The Diamond Fields annexa- 
tion is less easy to defend; but again a good case is spoiled by 
exaggeration. To say that the Transvaal’s native wars were 
caused in the main, or in any appreciable degree, by our 
Basuto policy, or even by the sale of arms to natives which 
went on at the Diamond Fields, is simply nonsense. There 
was a very good reason for these wars, as every one who has 
travelled through the native districts of the Transvaal and 
studied the Boer attitude towards native landholders is well 
aware. But Dr. Leyds has set out with the thesis that from 
start to finish the British Government had the conscious pur- 
pose of exterminating the Boers, and prove it he must. As 
long as Napoleon III. lived, he says, his activity tied England's 
hands; but when Sedan set her free she joyfully resumed her 
career of South African spoliation. We could almost wish 
that our country had this capacity for resolutely and patiently 
pursuing an end, however harsh. One of the most delightful 
deductions from the thesis appears in a note on p. 174, 
which chronicles the fact that ever since the Jameson Raid 
British officers were attempting to map the Dutfh Republics 
with a view to future invasion. On this reasoning, every Great 
Power with an Intelligence Department must entertain the 
intention of conquering the globe. 

We have no space to deal in detail with the account of the 
first Transvaal annexation. Dr. Leyds attempts to disprove 
the various reasons which were urged for the necessity of 
annexation,—the native imbroglio, the bankruptcy of the 
State, and the willingness of its people to come under the 
British flag. In this he is partly successful, but only partly. 
The Transvaal was undoubtedly in very low waters, and while 
there was certainly not the enthusiasm for annexation among 
the burghers which some writers have alleged, we see no 
evidence of any passionate aversion from it. The performance 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone must always be a vexed question. 
To Dr. Leyds it is a monument of deceit and folly, but to 
others it would seem that the fault lay, not in Shepstone, but 
in those who slackened in carrying out his policy. At first 
the Boer leaders were content to become British officials ; it 
was only after they saw a chance of ousting their vacillating 
suzerain that they forced on an apathetic people a “ passion 
for freedom.” The real blunder of Britain at the time was the 
attempt to play off black man against white, Zulu against 
burgher, a mistake for which she was to pay dearly. That the 
burghers behaved well in the Zulu Wars we gladly acknow- 
ledge; but why spoil a fine story with a piece of mendacious 
malevolence like this? “It was a temptation almost as great 
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as that which they [the Boers] faced—and also overcame 
—many years later, in 1900, when more than one powerful 
tribe offered to help them against the British at a time when 
the Boers knew that the British were employing thousands of 
blacks against them.” With the Pretoria Convention of 1881 
we get to the old quibbling about “suzerainty,” a question of 
which we shall no doubt hear more in the next volume. On 
the legal point—a matter of the interpretation of documents 
—we are of opinion that our contention was the better, but we 
have never denied that the Transvaal had an arguable case. 
In all human quarrels there is much to be said on both 
sides, and on the broad South African question we think 
Britain was right on the whole. By all means let the balance 
in which she may have been wrong be fully set forth; 
but, as we have said before, Dr. Leyds, for all his cleverness, 
is too obviously a special pleader to be a really effective 
advocate. His parade of quotations from British authorities 
does not help matters, for as a nation we have always shown 
an almost undue readiness to argue the case against ourselves. 
Nor does his austere advocacy of public morality ring quite 
true in our ears. He has a vast contempt on paper for 
corruption of all kinds, for speculators, for land-grabbers, for 
all the parasites of politics. But that the chief agent of a 
Government by no means conspicuous for its purity should 
adopt this lofty tone is a little like the Gracchi reproving 
sedition. 





INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY.* 

One of the leading problems of our time is to discover what 
makes industrial communities prosperous, and what keeps 
them so. Such real value as can be found in the “fiscal 
campaign” of the past three years consists in its occasional 
contributions to the study of this problem as it is affected by 
the fiscal policy of a nation. Dr. Shadwell, who is already 
known as one of our most scientific and impartial investiga- 
tors of social questions, has attacked it from the other side, 
and in these delightful volumes makes one of the most 
valuable of modern contributions to its solution. We say 
“delightful” of set purpose, because the application of 
this unusual adjective to a work on an economic subject 
rather happily indicates the first and most obvious 
of Dr. Shadwell’s qualifications,—the broad human 
aspect in which he sets the problem that he has 
studied so carefully. He has undertaken “to examine the 
conditions under which industries are carried on in the three 
leading industrial countries”—England, Germany, and the 
United States—and he has made the resultant book as read- 
able as a novel, and considerably more interesting than the 
average novel, because it is literally a transcript of life. In 
closing these volumes, what lingers most forcibly in the 
memory is a series of little vignettes in which Dr. Shadwell 
has incisively etched various contrasting communities,— 
Lancashire working people in Bolton, the Krupp establish- 
ment at Essen, the “ hell with the hatches ” on from which the 
Pittsburg millionaires have extracted their great wealth, and 
the like. And these vignettes are not mere purple patches sewn 
on the general fabric; they bear directly on the main subject, 
and help us to understand the conditions of industry in the 
three countries better than any collection of statistics. The 
first volume is composed of descriptions of typical centres of 
industry in England, Germany, and America; whilst the 
second contains Dr. Shadwell’s generalisations, arranged in a 
series of chapters, on factory laws and conditions, hours, wages, 
housing, social and physical life, Trade-Unions, and education. 
Every page is luminous, and no one can profess to speak or 
write of the great industrial problem henceforward without 
showing that he has read and digested this truly admirable 
book, for which all who desire to understand the real meaning 
of “that blessed word efficiency” are deeply indebted to Dr. 
Shadwell. 

In an introductory chapter of “ General Comparisons and 
National Qualities,” and in his concluding summary, Dr. 
Shadwell has crystallised the result of his conscientious 
labours. Those who have not leisure to grapple with the whole 
eight hundred pages will find that these two chapters throw 
an immensity of light on the subject; and it is very probable 
that by the time they have read them they will find them- 
selves determined to read every word that Dr. Shadwell has 











* Industrial Ejiciency, By Arthur Shadwell, 2 yols, London: Longmans 
and Co, (26s, uet.] 
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written. We need not apologise for making a somewhat 
lengthy quotation at this point, as Dr. Shadwell’s own 
summary of his case is better than any paraphrase 
which we could offer. The essential feature of the modern 
industrial battle, from our point of view, is that England, 
which for so long held an unquestioned supremacy in nearly 
all departments of industry, has of late years been run close, 
if not, indeed, outstripped, by her younger rivals, Germany 
and the United States. It behoves us to find out how this 
has happened, as a precedent condition towards holding our 
own, if not resuming our old pride of place. That was partly 
due to the physical advantages consisting in the great 
adjacent deposits of coal and iron, which were first developed 
in this country. But there is also a human element involved, 
and this is how Dr. Shadwell sums it up :— 


“The American method of work in the industrial sphere is 
distinguished by the following features: enterprise, audacity, 
push, restlessness, eagerness for novelty, inventiveness, emulation 
and cupidity. Employers and employed have exhibited the same 
in their degree. The manufacturer aims at extending his busi- 
ness, he takes up novelties, encourages invention, studies the 
market, tries devices to increase output and diminish cost. Hence, 
for instance, the standardisation of products, the organisation of 
the workshops, the demand for highly educated officers, and the 
alert control exercised by large combinations, which enable a 
central authority to check the management of each component by 
the results of the rest, and to screw up any that are growing slack. 
The employed are eager to earn as much as possible and to better 
themselves. Both are absorbed in their occupation, and bend all 
their energies to it. I do not mean to say that all these qualities 
are invariably present; I have shown that in some trades and 
centres they have been conspicuously absent. But they are the 
distinctive qualities and methods that have won success; and 
broadly speaking, they have been exercised without either help, 
save the tariff, or hindrance from outside. The industrial 
expansion of Germany presents another picture. It has been 
achieved by equally hard work, but the adventurous audacity 
and restless search for novelty of America have been replaced 
by steady and watchful effort. The circumstances of the 
country, not less than the national character, have imposed this 
difference. But there is another, not less striking, to which every 
subject handled in this book bears witness. The industrial 
population has not been left to carve out its own destiny, but has 
been guided and helped at every step. All sections of the com- 
munity, from the throne to the workhouse, have contributed 
something. Laisser faire, or Manchesterthum, as they say in 
Germany, is dead; ordered regulation is accepted and applied 
with infinite pains by the legislature, Government departments, 
municipalities, and private citizens. It is seen not only in the 
scientific tariff but in the careful and judicious factory code, 
the state system of insurance, the organisation of traffic and 
transport by railway and canal, the fostering of the mercantile 
marine, the educational provision, municipal action and poor- 
law administration. So the edifice has been built up four-square 
and buttressed about on either side. It is a wonderful achieve- 
ment in which every unit has played a part, and the spirit 
which has brought it about is the spirit of duty and work. ..... 
England is like a composite photograph, in which two likenesses 
are blurred into one. It shows traces of American enterprise and 
of German order; but the enterprise is faded and the order 
muddled. They combine to a curious travesty in which activity 
pnd perseverance assume the expression of ease and indolence. 
The once enterprising manufacturer has grown slack ; he has let 
the business take care of itself, while he is shooting grouse or 
yachting in the Mediterranean. That is his business. The once 
unequalled workman has adopted the motto, ‘Get as much and do 
as little as possible’; his business is football or betting. Each 
blames the other...... Then the manufacturer complains of 
being handicapped in various ways; and he is justified. He is 
handicapped by laws and by-laws and obsolete regulations, which 
have the effect of hindering him in some respects without any set- 
off in the way of help. And what do all these mean but careless- 
ness and neglect on some one’s part? Legislators who pass laws 
without taking the trouble to ascertain the facts, or understand 
what they are doing, or who fail to alter obsolete and detrimental 
ones, such as the patent laws and the tax on industrial alcohol ; 
Government Departments too indolent to watch events and adapt 
regulations to changing conditions; local authorities applying 
by-laws without discretion, piling up rates without thought 
and administering the poor law without care; everybody bent on 
pleasure and amusement. That is the universal business. No 
one is in a position to abuse the rest; they are all in the picture, 
and wear the same expression from top to bottom of the social scale. 
Not every individual, of course, but every class. We are a nation 
at play. Work is a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked and 
hurried over as quickly and easily as possible in order that we 
may get away to the real business of life—the golf course, the 
bridge table, the cricket and football field, or some other of the 
thousand amusements which occupy our minds, and for which no 
trouble is too great.” 


In this terribly instructive passage Dr. Shadwell lays his 
finger on the dangers which threaten England in the world of 
industry: we are “a nation at play.” Call it slackness, or the 
effects of fat prosperity, or what you will; the cause is there, 











only too perceptible. We cannot recall our monopoly of coal 
and iron, but we can reform our attitude to work ; and unl] 
we do that as a nation, our industrial supremacy—perhane 
even our industrial existence—is doomed. This is the all 
that Dr. Shadwell impresses on us, and it is to be hoped that 
his scientific method may call attention to a truth which has 
too often been reiterated of late by voices crying in the 
wilderness of fiscal controversy. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Proressor VamBéry's article on “Pan-Islamism” in the 
Nineteenth Century will be read with special interest at the 
present juncture in view of the writer's intimate knowledge of 
and friendly feeling towards, the Mohammedan world, His 
conclusions may be thus briefly stated. Pan-Islamism in the 
sense of the concerted action of all Mohammedans throughout 
the world he dismisses as “impossible,” for much the same 
reasons as those already advanced in our columns. But he 
apprehends serious danger to the stability of the British 
Empire from “local outbursts of politica] efforts, under the 
disguise of religious fanaticism.” To combat this danger 
Professor Vambéry holds that exceptional measures—notably 
a rigorous Press censorship—are not only permissible, but 
imperatively necessary. He does not mince his words in 
denouncing the suicidal ingratitude of the discontented 
Egyptians, and makes no secret of his conviction that this 
discontent has been encouraged by the attitude of the Kaiser 
and the policy of Germany. We cannot attribute as much 
importance as he does to the Pro-Islamite vapourings of the 
notorious Dr. Carl Peters, but they serve as a straw to show 
which way the wind blows, and there is sound sense as well as 
knowledge of the Turk in the remarkable passage in which 
he condemns the Kaiser’s attitude in lending support to 
the absolutism of Yildiz——Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., MP. 
discusses the growth of the Labour Group in Parliament 
in an interesting paper. He cordially admits the ability and 
sincerity of the Labour Members, but detects the germ of 
disruption in the caucus system. This, in the long run, he 
holds, must be “subversive of the responsibility of members 
to their constituents, and therefore of the influence of 
constituents upon their members ” :— 

“The Labour members outside the Labour party enjoy a 

practical independence even greater than that of the ordinary 
party man—they owe allegiance to none but their constituents; 
but members of the Labour party are by their constitution 
subject to the control of a cabal or caucus that must in every 
party so constituted invariably be the dominant force. However 
reasonable and judicious that control may be, it is irksome to the 
man of independent mind, while there is always the probability 
that control of this kind may degenerate into despotism, the sure 
forerunner of disruption.” 
Mr. Atherley-Jones also anticipates unsatisfactory results from 
the dangerous experiment of admitting men to the Labour 
Party, journalists or others, who do not belong to the working 
classes. Mr. Atherley-Jones’s criticism derives an added sig- 
nificance from the proceedings of the Railwaymen’s Congress 
at Cardiff in connexion with the case of Mr. Bell, M.P. The 
paper of Mr. Clement Edwards, M.P., on the Government 
Trade Disputes Bill should be read along with Professor 
Dicey’s paper in the National Review, noticed in another column. 
Mr. Clement Edwards is dissatisfied with Clause IV. as it 
stands, and would see it further amended by the omission of 
the proviso enacting that nothing in this section should affect 
the liability of the trustees of Unions to be sued in the events 
provided for by the Trade-Union Act 1871, section 9. The 
article concludes with a menacing passage in which the writer 
points the moral of the situation as it is likely to affect the 
Liberal Party. After endorsing the view of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb that the rout of the Liberals in 1874 was due 
to the active hostility of Trade-Unionists owing to the failure 
of the Liberals to redeem fully their pledges in regard to the 
amendment of the criminal law of strikes, he continues :— 

“The Conservatives repealed the clause in 1875. Do I need to 
point the moral? ‘To-day there is a great Labour party in the 
House. They believe that Taff Vale and the attitude of the lato 
Government towards that decision are chiefly responsible for their 
being there in such force. Most of them are Radicals and 
supremely desire a water-tight Act preserving the Unions from 
further destructive litigation. A few there be who hate Liberalism 
and care but little for trade unionism. They would rather see the 
Liberals pass a measure which the courts shall show hereafter 
still leaves unions open to attack. It would serve to increase 
their party at the next election with the war-cry ‘The Liberals 
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a” 
ions!’ I hope the Attorney-General 
ne ete sctieal siguificnnce of the cineneativen” 
___-Mrs. C. S. Roundell contributes extracts from a diary kept 
while she was a guest at Dublin Castle during the trial of the 
Phoenix Park murderers early in 1883. The account of the 
proceedings in Court on Saturday, February 3rd, written 
by the writer's husband, gives a most vivid picture of the 
prisoners, and fully justifies his remark: “I never witnessed a 
gcene of greater dramatic interest, or of more intense feeling 
than this trial, and 1 trust that I may never see the like 


again. 

We deal in another column with Professor Dicey’s spirited 
and eloquent “ Protest against Privilege,” as embodied in the 
provisions of the Trade Disputes Bill.—— Of the other notable 
articles in the October National Review, special attention is 
claimed by “ Scrutator’s ” indictment of King Leopold and 
the Congo Free State. What renders the article so damaging 
is that it relies exclusively on information supplied from 
Belgian sources,—the Report of the Commission of Inquiry ; 
the debates in the Belgian Chamber; and the writings of 
Belgian publicists such as MM. Cattier and Vermeersch. 
The reassuring feature of the situation, on which “ Scrutator ” 
rightly insists, is the awakening of public opinion in Belgium 
to the fact that the honour as well as the interests of Belgium 
are being compromised by the practical complicity of Belgian 
Ministers in the Congo scandals. Adverse criticism is no 
longer confined to Socialist Members. Liberals and Conserva- 
tives—even of the Roman Catholic wing—freely admit that it 
is impossible any longer to dismiss the charges levelled at the 
Congo State as British calumnies, The writer concludes by 
pointing out that King Leopold’s powers of resistance must 
not be underrated. He controls great financial interests directly 
or indirectly interested in the maintenance of the present régime 
in the Congo. His Ministers are deeply committed to his defence, 
and party discipline may make it difficult for the majority to 
resist Governmental pressure. Lastly, the simplest solution 
of the problem—the annexation of the Congo Free State by 
Belgium—is a burdensome responsibility which Belgium may 
well hesitate to undertake, -Mr. H. W. Wilson condemns 
the Government proposals for diminishing British armaments 
as singularly inopportune, in view of the European situation. 
He compares our increased outlay on the Navy with (1) the 
advance in our national income and other items of national 
expenditure, and (2) with the naval expenditure of the Great 
Powers, and in both cases finds it has advanced less rapidly, 
Passing over other arguments, we may note that he makes 
a good point by contrasting the clamour for disarmament 
amongst British Socialists with the frank admission of their 
German brethren that “it is of the first importance to the 
German working man that Germany should be armed to 
the teeth and should possess a strong fleet.” Mr. Maurice 
Low discusses the sudden “slump” in Mr. Bryan's chances as 
a Presidential candidate, due to his unfortunate advocacy of 
State ownership of railways. Up to that point he bade fair 
to unite all wings of the democracy. Now he has alienated 
the Conservatives by abandoning real issues and preaching 
what they consider a policy of confiscation. Mr. Low sums 
up the situation very concisely as follows :— 








“Mr. Bryan has waved the magician’s wand. He has done for 
Mr. Roosevelt and for Mr. Hearst what neither could have done 
for himself. Mr. Roosevelt need have no fears. No Conservative 
Republican or Democrat would hesitate one moment if required 
to choose between the President and Mr. Bryan, and by com- 
parison Mr. Roosevelt is Conservatism personified. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Bryan hopes to appeal to the extreme Socialists he 
is simply playing second fiddle to Mr. Hearst, who has preached 
more forcibly the dogma that Mr. Bryan now accepts. If the 
Democratic Party, or any considerable section of it, intends to 
make Socialism its battle-cry, Hearst is a stronger, certainly a 
more logical, candidate than Bryan.” 

——wWe have not space to enter into the very serious educational 
problems mooted by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, the Head-Master 
of the Perse School, Cambridge, in his attack on the open- 
scholarship system. We ave afraid, however, that there is 
only too good ground for his assertion that open scholarships 
at public schools are generally won by boys trained at expensive 
preparatory schools, the fees at which are so considerable that 
the parents who send their boys there must be well off, and 
are therefore ex hypothest not in need of financial relief. 
Another very serious question which he raises is that of the 
disparity between the expenditure upon scholarships and upon 





assistant-masters’ salaries. Dr. Rouse asserts—and here, again, 
we fear, not without reason—that “it is largely the miserable 
wage which keeps the most capable men out of the teaching 
profession, and which yearly drives out men who can ill be 
spared.” We must also note Colonel Ivor Maxse’s 
interesting paper on “ Marksmanship in Schools.” As the 
result of his own experience with the sub-target rifle—to which 
he mainly attributes the great improvement in marksmanship 
in his battalion—Colonel Maxse strongly recommends its 
adoption in schools as a cheap, safe, and effective substitute 
for miniature ranges. 





Mr. J. Ellis Barker's paper on “ Education and Mis-Educa- 
tion in Germany” in the Contemporary is interesting and 
informative without being convincing. The great strength of 
the German system, in his opinion, does not reside in the 
knowledge it disseminates, but in the spirit of discipline and 
obedience which it enforces, and therefore in the creation of a 
docile population of willing workers. Germany has grown 
great through “national co-operation, the co-ordination of all 
the national forces, which ...... has proved stronger than 
individualism, which squanders the national forces in con- 
stant internecine warfare.” Co-ordination, he continues, is 
impossible without subordination, and that is impossible 
under a democracy such as ours. On the other hand, the 
German schools only turn out a “mob of semi-educated 
mediocrities”’; and the general intelligence and culture of the 
nation are far below ours. But Mr. Barker has no belief in 
systematic education :— 

“Most great men have either lacked school training or have 

been amateurs...... : Art, industry and science flourished most 
in this country when education was at its lowest ebb. Education 
will give us neither political nor industrial leaders, for these must 
educate themselves. At the same time it should not be forgotten 
that leaders without followers are almost useless, and the utility 
of the German schools lies in this, that they turn out a huge rank 
and file of educated mediocrities. The hosts of mediocre German 
chemists have established the most flourishing industry in the 
world by making use of the inventions of the great chemical 
geniuses of England and France who, lacking an adequate rank 
and file, were unable to utilise their inventions in their own 
country.” 
The article bristles with disputable propositions, but it is 
worth reading all the same. Mr. Harold Spender, writing on 
“England, Egypt, and Turkey,” comes to pretty much the same 
conclusions as Professor Vambéry in the article mentioned 
above, though he holds that strong or exceptional measures 
should be directed not so much against the fellaheen as 
against the Turkish agitators or Egyptians in the pay of the 
Turks. Coming from tle pen of so strong a Radical as 
Mr. Spender, his testimony to the wisdom, the enduring 
patience, and the justice of Lord Cromer’s rule is very 
remarkable. As Mr. Spender wells puts it— 

“We have achieved their [the Egyptian peasantry’s] happi- 
ness; we must work patiently for their loyalty. We have 
no reason to be ashamed of our record. We have respected 
the Moslem religion, observed the Moslem Friday, taught the 
Koran in our schools, and given to Moslems a preference 
both on the bench and in the Civil Service. We must not 
be turned aside from this straight course. We must wean the 
Egyptians from the Turk, not wrench them. The world has 
enough cages for black men. A sullen and cowed pcpulation 
would be a heavy price to pay for our continued occupation—a 
sad ending to a great and glorious page in our history. It would 
be a real triumph for the Sultan. For what we really have to 
defend from him is not our power, which he cannot touch, but our 
British justice, sanity and mercy.” 

Another interesting article is that of Mr. Sydney Olivier 
on “Long Views and Short on White and Black.” We are 
glad to see that Mr. Olivier fully endorses the view held by 
Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, in his admirable article 
on “Race Questions and Colour Prejudices” (International 
Journal of Ethics, April, 1906), that the problem 
endangers domestic security in the Southern States, and is 
said to make lynching a necessity, is not a race, but an adminis- 
trative problem, and might be solved by the organisation of 
an efficient county constabulary. Speaking from his own 
experience in the West Indies, Mr. Olivier does not hesitate to 








which 


say that in some essentials— 

“ We stand there a long way ahead of the Southern States, and 
a long way ahead of South Africa, and that we do so stand because 
we have worked on the theory that the African is a human being 
and have dealt with him (however distasteful it may have been 
to some of the whites) on principles of civic equality. We have 
had no lynchings, no terrorisms, no special laws, no extra-legal 
discriminations against the coloured. We have not given the 
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negro adult suffrage under responsible democratic government, 
but in whatever form of democratic organisation the white man 
shares the negro shares equally. Being a practical people, we did 
not make the political mistake of the emancipators of the American 
negro. But being, at that time, a God-fearing people, we placed 
a tests and disabilities on the white as we did on the 

There is much that can be urged against our system of two 
parties in politics, and Mr. Ian Malcolm in the Fortnightly 
shows how party discipline causes men to vote against their 
expressed convictions. Mr, Malcolm’s plea for groups is 
based on the argument that with them we should get greater 
political honesty. He tells us that we need not expect the 
same disastrous results from groups as in Continental Parlia- 
ments, because we have a genius for Parliamentary govern- 
ment possessed by no other European people. We do not 
propose, however, to discuss Mr. Malcolm’s arguments further, 
as we deal with the whole question elsewhere——The Rev. 
E. L, Taunton, after showing the falsity of many Roman 
Catholic legends and relics, such as,the Virgin’s house at 
Loreto and the Scala Santa, goes on to justify the Roman 
Church in allowing uneducated people to believe in them. It 
is difficult to understand the reasoning which lays down that 
such things are not matters of faith because the Church has not 
pronounced them to be so. The Church encourages people to 
regard them as genuine by maintaining the custody of such 
places. Can we wonder at the violent reaction against the 
Church, as people become enlightened in Italy and elsewhere, 
of which Roman Catholics complain, when such apologies as 
the following are used P— 

“The Church is not for the learned only, but for the poor as 

well. She has, to consider the little ones as well as the great; 
and she has to take them as they are to-day...... So in these 
matters the Church is wisely slow to act, lest in rooting up 
superstitions which, at least, do not do any positive harm, she 
destroy the faith of those who, by ignorance, cannot tell the 
essential difference between the two.” 
—*The Inner History of ‘Tristan und Isolde,” by Mr. 
H. A. Clay, shows the least attractive side of a great genius. 
Wagner was like a volcano or some other marvellous but 
devastating force of Nature. The episode of Frau Wesendonk, 
of which this paper gives an account, shows the curious 
spectacle of the composer working out his dramatic music 
and his own life on parallel lines. Considering the deep 
obligations, financial and others, that Wagner was under 
to Herr Wesendonk, the whole story is one which can only 
arouse disgust.——Mrs. Silver writes on the duty of mothers 
so to prepare their sons that they may take their places as 
citizens, even to the upholding of liberty and right by force of 
arms. The duty of the mother is to teach temperance and 
hygiene, so that her son may be able to endure hardships in 
his country’s cause. Mrs. Silver is anxious that women of the 
leisured classes should use their efforts to persuade working- 
class mothers to encourage their boys to join Cadet corps 
with a view to securing the advantages of physical training 
and discipline. 

Major MacMunn writes in Blackwood “Concerning a 
General Staff.” Those who are rather hazy as to the 
difference to the Army the possession of a General Staff 
would make are advised to read this well-written paper. 
Perhaps the most fundamental change brought about will 
be that commands will be given to men who have brains, 
and not to those who have interest or who have arrived at 
promotion through seniority. The members of the Staff 
will be chosen from the mass of officers, and finally selected 
after a probationary period. Thus there will be an en- 
couragement for men with brains to enter the Army and 
to use them there. Promotion by luck or interest is no 
inducement either to a clever man to enter the Army, or 
to a clever man in it—and there are of course numbers— 
to make the most of his powers:—“ The inauguration of a 
General Staff means that ability and energy will secure 
advancement to those who are ambitious, and may mean 
that the schools may cease to warn their brainy men against 
an Army career.” Major MacMunn disposes of the argument 
against a General Staff that it takes the best men away from 
the regiments. He says: “History teems with instances of 

Generals and Staff working wonders with indifferent 
troops,” and the converse of this is also true.-——* Constanti- 
nople: a Reminiscence,” is a picturesque article, the anonymous 
writer calling up many scenes and experiences. He describes, 
too, some of the Oriental practices which are so foreign 





ttt 
to our ideas,—eg., the elaborate measures which the 
Sultan takes to influence opinion by false rumours, The 
army of spies are said to be more useful for the news th 
spread than for that which they collect. According to the 
writer, “the Armenian massacres were foreseen long before 
they took place, but their methodical preparation only pre. 
ceded the perpetration of the slaughter by some eight hours.” 
The Sultan uses his spies to disseminate false accounts of 
undesirable events. The occupation of Mytilene by the Powers 
was described by them as a friendly act to save the Sultan the 
trouble of quelling a local disturbance. No Mussulman, we 
are told, dare hold social intercourse with a foreigner, and the 
possibility of dangerous ideas passing from one person to 
another in writing is minimised by not allowing a Turkish Post 
Office to exist. Mr. Edmund Candler writes a striking story 
of India called “Gunga Water,” in which is related the 
pilgrimage of an old man, who carries away the sacred water 
in a soda-water bottle which he finds by accident, and believes 
to have been miraculously sent him. We are quite relieved to 
find that, although his bottle is broken, he discovers what wag 
its original use. 

In the Independent Review Prince Lieven describes the 
civilisation which has apparently been swept away by the 
recent rising in the Baltic Provinces. The German setilerg 
who formed the landlord class maintained their language 
and culture in a way unknown in any other country in which 
Germans have settled. Prince Lieven tells us that as 
early as 1817 the Baltie gentry liberated the serfs, doing 
this of their own accord, though with the support of the Czar 
Alexander I. This liberation was forty-four years before 
the general emancipation in Russia. The great agrarian 
reform, we are told, was carried out in the Baltic Provinces 
with German thoroughness and deliberation. By gradual 
steps the lot of the peasant was bettered, and in 1830 
elementary education was started, and a seminary opened for 
village-school teachers in Courland. Finally, in 1864 the 
communal Tribunals were made independent of the landlords, 
and vested with great self-governing powers. Thus without 
revolution the agrarian question was being gradually solved, 
But the Russian Government determined to reduce the pro- 
vinces to the low level of the rest of Russia, and deliberately 
undid the good work. The schools were taken over, and 
the teachers turned into agitators, who stirred up the 
peasants against the landlords, with the dire results of 
the last year. Prince Lieven does not explain why the 
Lett population should so easily have fallen a prey to the 
machinations of the bureaucracy, and why they sbould have 
shown no loyalty to the German aristocracy.——Mr. J, 
Marshall Sturge gives an awful account of West Indian 
slavery, and his quotations from a book published in 1839 show 
the terrible state of things prevalent. We arealso given some 
documents relating to the slave trade. A Liverpool bill-of- 
lading, which is a disgusting mixture of sanctimonious expres- 
sions and details of the “ebony” trade, contains the following :— 
“Captain David Morton [of the ship] now riding at Anchor 
at the Barr of Sengal, and by God's grace bound for Georgey, 
in South Carolina, to say, twenty four prime slaves, six prime 
women slaves ; being marked and numbered as in the margin, 
are to be delivered, in the like good order and well conditioned, 
at the aforesaid Port of Georgia...... And so God send 
the good ship to her desired port in safety, Amen.”——Mrs, 
Hayllar writes upon the subject of the teaching of Christianity 
to children. Her point is that children under the age of 
fourteen should be taught the barest outline, little more, in 
fact, than the Apostles’ Creed. Of course virtue and courage 
and justice are to be taught early, but the writer maintains 
that the constant learning of things little understood has a 
deadening effect, and believes that a boy or girl of fourteen 
would be very much more affected by the teaching and life of 
Christ if he or she had not been unintelligently familiar with 
them from early years. 








NOVELS. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET.* 
Mr. WELLs's later excursions into fiction—excepting perhaps 
Kipps—are not designed to satisfy the requirements of novel« 
readers who merely seek entertainment. In their essence they 








* Inthe Days of the Comet. By H.G. Wells, London: Macmillan& Oo, [68] 
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are dramatised sociological treatises, in which the narrative 
form is merely used as a means to secure the widest possible 
appeal. To this category In the Days of the Comet must un- 
doubtedly be relegated, for though it has a thread of story 
and a nominally romantic interest, its crucial significance 
yesides in a wholesale impeachment of the restlessness, the 
wrong-beadedness, and the ugliness of our present social and 
political systems. The form which Mr. Wells adopts is, as on 
so many previous occasions, prophetic, but with a slight 
difference, the narrative being put into the mouth of an old 
man, who at the age of seventy gives a minute picture of his 
life in the opening years of the twentieth century just 
before and immediately after the “Great Change.” Nothing 
could be more minutely or ruthlessly realistic than the 
portrait of the narrator in the opening chapters—a half. 
educated, vnderpaid clerk to a firm in the Black Country, 
ungainly and unattractive in person, consumed with in- 
articulate discontent, yet at every turn frustrated by his 
environment in his efforts to make his discontent effective. 
Looking back on this stage of his career, the narrator con- 
trasts the past with the present in a passage which gives the 
keynote of the whole book :— 

“ You will consider those notions of my youth poor silly violent 
stuff; particularly if you are of the younger generation born since 
the Change you will be of that opinion. Nowadays the whole 
world thinks clearly, thinks with deliberation, pellucid certainties, 
you find it impossible to imagine how any other thinking could 
have been possible. Let me tell you then how you can bring 

ourself to something like the condition of our former state. In 
the first place, you must get yourself out of health by unwise 
drinking and eating, and out of condition by neglecting your 
exercise, then you must contrive to be worried very much and 
made very anxious and uncomfortable, and then you must work 
very hard for four or five days and for long hours every day at 
something too petty to be interesting, too complex to be 
mechanical, and without any personal significance to you what- 
ever. This done, go straightway into a room that is not venti- 
lated at all, and that is already full of foul air, and there set 
yourself to think out some very complicated problem. In a very 
little while you will find yourself in a state of intellectual muddle, 
annoyed, impatient, snatching at the obvious, presently choosing 
and rejecting conclusions haphazard. Try to play chess under 
such conditions and you will play stupidly and lose your temper. 
Try to do anything that taxes brain or temper and you will fail. 
Now, the whole world before the Change was as sick and feverish 
as that, it was worried and overworked and perplexed by problems 
that would not get stated simply, that changed and evaded 
solution, it was in an atmosphere that had corrupted and thickened 
past breathing ; there was no thorough cool thinking in the world 
atall. There was nothing in the mind of the world anywhere 
but half-truths, hasty assumptions, hallucinations, and emotion. 
Nothing. . . . I know it seems incredible, that already some of 
the younger men are beginning to doubt the greatness of the 
Change our world has undergone, but read—read the newspapers 
of that time. Every age becomes mitigated and a little ennobled 
in our minds as it recedes into the past. It is the part of those 
who like myself have stories of that time to tell, to supply, by 
a scrupulous spiritual realism, some antidote to that glamour.” 
The element of romance, the sole redeeming feature in his 
life, only serves to embitter him still further against the 
existing régime, for the girl whom he loves, a girl in his own 
station, elopes with a floridly attractive young plutocrat, 
leaving her rejected suitor in a state of mind which alternates 
between thoughts of suicide and murder. Eventually he is 
only prevented from carrying out his purpose by the great 
cosmic miracle, the collision of the world with a comet, which 
in the twinkling of an eye transforms the nature of mankind 
and wipes away strikes, wars, tumults, love, jealousies, all that 
makes life miserable—and, let us add, all that makes it 
interesting. It would be impossible to find a more striking 
proof of Mr. Wells’s pessimism, his angry dissatisfaction with 
the stupidity and inefficiency of the England of to-day, than 
his resort to this purely mechanical transformation scene. 
For it is not the hero alone but every one who suffers a “sky- 
change.” Selfish plutocrats, magnificent but insolent and 
inarticulate Peers like Lord Redcar (who calls an iron bar an 
“ion bah”), even the seducer Verrall,—all are regenerated 
and reinvigorated by the marvellous green vapours, and we 
are treated to the touching spectacle of a whole batch of Tory 
Cabinet Ministers awakening to the full sense of their 
iniquities and shortcomings during their pre-cometary existence. 
As for the narrator and hero, having started off to track down 
and shoot the eloping couple, he not only finds his fell 
purpose evaporate, but acquiesces in his Nettie’s preference 
for his rival. Subsequently he consoles himself with another 
girl of homely exterior but infinite goodness, and lives happily 
with her for the space of a year, after which he renews 


affectionate relations with Nettie with the full consent not 
only of his wife, but of Nettie’s husband, and the curtain falls 
on a touching picture of communal felicity which vulgar 
readers will find it hard to distinguish from free love. 

It is a melancholy fact, which Mr. Wells himself evidently 
realises, that this era of monstrous magnanimity and gentle- 
ness—in which even Peers assist in the conversion of their 
ancestral homes into “communal dining-rooms and so forth” 
—is vastly less interesting to the reader than the “ hustling, 
hating, faithless life” described with such force and poignancy 
in the earlier half of the book. The elimination, not only of 
all villainy, but of all unkindness and harshness, reduces 
humanity to a distressing level of insipidity, to which we are 
not wholly reconciled by the presence of high-speed electric 
railways, and wholesale holocausts of Victorian houses, furni- 
ture, clothes, and pictures. But, as we have already hinted, 
Mr. Wells has himself forestalled the most damaging criticisms 
that can be passed on his book as a work of art. We could 
wish for no more honest statement of its defects than that 
attributed to the nameless personage who visits the dreamland 
city of the future and becomes the recipient of the narrator’s 
confidences :— 


“Tt was no mere change in conditions and institutions the comet 
had wrought. It had madea change of heart and mind. In a 
manner it had dehumanized the world, robbed it of its spites, its 
little intense jealousies, its inconsistencies, its humour. At the 
end, and particularly after the death of his mother, I felt his story 
had slipped away from my sympathies altogether. Those Beltane 
fires had burnt something in him that worked living still and 
unsubdued in me, that rebelled in particular at the return of 
Nettie. I became a little inattentive. I no longer felt with 
him, nor gathered a sense of complete understanding from his 
phrases.” 





Motor Maniacs. By Lloyd Osbourne. (Chatto and Windus 
8s. 6d.)—These little stories are frank extravaganzas founded 
on the mania for motor-cars, which burns, apparently, even more 
fiercely in America than in England. The stories will be 
extraordinarily irritating to any one who is not familiar with the 
idioms of the “garage,” but the motorist will feel a certain 
pleasure in seeing the language of sentiment translated into the 
language of petrol. The book is full of humour and energy, and, 
though it is not of course serious literature, the reader will always 
have a kindness for any work from the pen of that one of the 
authors of “The Wrong Box” who was not “old enough to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

The Belles of Vaudroy. By G. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This is a Canadian story of the wilds of Vancouver, 
and in the prologue tells of a marriage between an English settler 
and a Canadian lady, both of whom take themselves extremely 
seriously, and address each other respectively as “The Man of 
Dreams” and “The Woman of Destiny.” The-story proper 
concerns their daughter, and dwells on her life, after 
her father’s death, on a farm worked for her by a magnificent 
and most decorative young habitant, Mathurin. The novel is 
picturesque and entertaining, and every now and then Mr. Burgin 
gives a touch of poctry to his descriptions of men and scenery in 
that far-off land. It may be recommended to readers who wish to 
hear about Canada, as giving one aspect, at any rate, of that 
vigorous young daughter of the Empire. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a i 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Health of the Nation. Edited by L. Eliot Creasy. (Hugh 
Rees. 6d.)—This periodical is the organ of the National League 
for Physical Education and Improvement. The first number, 
now before us, is mainly occupied by a paper written by Dr. 
Arthur Shadwell on the “Foundations of National Health in 
Large Cities.” He takes Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
and analyses the official accounts of their condition under various 
headings, “ Vital Statistics,” “Infantile Mortality,” “ Schools,” 
and “Housing.” The death-rate stands thus: Liverpool, 21°9; 
Manchester, 20°89; Birmingham, 193. These figures are fairly 
satisfactory, though to understand their full significance we must 
have comparisons with former years and with other places. One 
fact may be mentioned,—in Liverpool typhus caused 132°1 deaths 
(per 100,000) in the period 1866-75, and 3°6 in 1896-1904. It is 
practically extinct, though probably, owing to the peculiar 
character of the population, it survived longer in Liverpool 





than elsewhere. Infant mortality shows worse results, In 
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1904 the figures were:—Liverpool, 196 (per 1,009 births, the 
word “infant” meaning under one year) ; Manchester, 189 (for the 
period 1897-1902); Birmingham, 195 (for 1904). These figures, 
however, must not be taken without qualification. There are 
epidemics which are worse in one year than in others. Diarrhoea, 
too, which attacks quite healthy and well-kept children, is an un- 
certain element. Under the head of “ Housing” there is much 
most interesting information which it is quite impossible to analyse 
in the space at our command. The same may be said of “ Schools.” 
In Manchester, out of 32,486 children tested for eyesight, 2,126 
were found to be gravely affected. This is an entirely modern 
departure. Not more than forty years ago a relative of the writer 
of this article, suffering much from her eyes, consulted the local 
doctor, a person justly well thought of. He diagnosed weakness 
of constitution, and prescribed tonics, &c. She then saw an 
ophthalmic surgeon, and he found a very serious case of 
astigmatism. 


Canadian Nationality, and other Essays. By W. Frank 
Hatheway. (W. Briggs, Toronto.)\—Mr. Hatheway addresses 
to his Canadian countrymen some vigorous allocutions,— 
possibly we should not altogether please either him or them by 
quoting his most pungent utterances. Much that he says is 
admirable. His appeals to politicians to be patriotic, to men to 
be chivalrous, to the ordinary citizen to be interested in things 
that are worth caring about in literature, art, and science, not in 
prize-fights, are excellent. Sometimes he is a kittle wild in his 
iMustrations. “Socrates expressed his belief in the one God, and 
drank the death-giving hemlock rather than recant,” is a little 
odd seeing that the nominal charge against him was impiety. 
Nor, to take the next sentence, do we find “that the rule of King 
and noble is gone.” It is strange how potent these two forces 
are. And has “the German ‘mailed fist’ to submit to the 
popular vote”? There is plenty of vigorous eloquence in the 
essay from which these specimens are quoted. Mr. Hatheway 
must not suppose that we do not welcome his volume. Along 
with this we may mention Problems of Empire, by the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey (A. L. Humphreys, 2s. 6d. net), of which a popular edition 
has been published. Both Mr. Hatheway and Mr. Brassey put 
more faith than seems reasonable to us in the commercial bond of 
Empire. But there is much in this volume that is well worth 
consideration. 





Christian Missions and Social Progress. By the Rev. James 8. 
Dennis, D.D. Vol. III. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 10s. 
net.)—Dr. Dennis has now brought to a conclusion this vast work, 
developed, we may remind our readers, from a course of six lectures, 
which, as originally delivered, would have made a volume of some 
two hundred pages. It is a great vindication of the splendid 
service which missionary effort has rendered in the elevation of 
mankind. Two mistakes are often made by those who take 
it upon themselves to pronounce judgment in this matter. Some 
are impatient, and expect too much. They forget that the raising 
of moral standards, the elevation, so to speak, of the plane of life, 
is a work in which it takes not so much years or generations as 
millenniums to make visible progress. Others are simply in- 
competent to form opinions. They dogmatise about comparative 
morality when they are themselves content with the lowest 
ethical standards, and about religious feelings with which they 
have themselves no sympathy. Apart from these general con- 
siderations, let any fair-minded person reflect what has been 
done, to take an instance, in India. They must compare the 
country and the people, not with ideals which have never been 
found in either East or West, but with historical facts, with the 
India of a century ago. The Government, it is true, has striven to 
be neutral, but it has been, by compulsion, it may be, Christian, 
and so far reforming. 


Handbook to the Controversy with Rome. By Karl von Hase. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, by A.W. Streane,D.D. 2 vols. 
(R.T.S. 21s.)\—Karl von Hase was for more than fifty years 
Professor of Theology at Jena. This work was first published in 
1862—he was born in 1800—and ran through four editions in the 
lifetime of the author. A fifth edition appeared in the year of his 
death (1890), and two have been called for since that date. It 
will be found a useful book for the purpose indicated by its title. 
It does not take, as may be supposed, in all respects the Anglican 
position—the editor specially notes under this heading the 
surrender of the word “Catholic”—but it is distinguished by 
reasonableness and moderation of tone. “I have not written this 
Polemik,” he writes in his preface to the third edition, “as an 
advocate who desires only to overthrow the case of his opponent, 
but as a theologian, who everywhere gladly recognises what comes 
from Christ or leads to Him. I have laid stress upon whatever is 
good and beautiful in this Church.” 








a, 
A Book of the Rhine from Cleves to Mains. By 8S. Bari 

Gould. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Baring-Gould’s book 
is, as all the admirers of his genius would wish it to be, 
eminently characteristic. He has a keen eye for Nature, and 
a keener for objects of interest, archaeological and historical, 
and also a considerable gift of satire, for which, it must be 
allowed, Germany affords not a few occasions. It would not be 
easy to match in any other Christian and civilised countries— 
Prussia, it is true, resisted Christianity long after every other 
European country had yielded—such extraordinary developments 
as the robber castles of the Rhine, the Prince-Bishops with their 
aggressive secularism, and such individual examples of audacious 
villainy as Schinderhannes. Mr. Baring-Gould gives this worthy’s 
career at some length, and we are privileged also to see his portrait, 
It would serve well enough for the soberest of Quakers. This 
amazing story is no fiction of a credulous age. It is all written 
down in black-and-white in the notes of the trial of this fellow 
and his band in 1803. But when we remember how the illustrious 
Prince, the Elector of Mainz, had behaved some ten years before, 
we are not inclined to be severe, even on Schinderhannes, Mr. 
Baring-Gould is scarcely fair to the Protestants when he happens 
to come across them. Luther and his friends used very hard 
language, and did not afew foolish things. The violence and the 
folly might be matched, and more than matched, among hig 
antagonists. This would be an unprofitable task. It would be 
more to the point to name an anti-Protestant of that time who 
was his equal as a great man and a good German. 


Humorous Side-Lights on a Scotch Tour. By S. Kathleen 
Warden. (Henry J. Drane. 6s.)—The critic who pronounceg 
definitely that a book is or is not humorous is somewhat rash, 
Mood and circumstances make a difference. A book that doeg 
not amuse the solitary reader will sometimes take a company by 
storm. We can but say that these “ Side-Lights” did not have 
the effect that we hoped. Perhaps it was because we compared 
them with “ Penelope’s Experiences,” a standard which cannot 
often be reached. Some things here are decidedly not funny, the 
writing, for instance, of “bovine species” for “cows”; some may 
be, if they made their appeal to a different mood, a mood, it may be 
not unreasonably urged, not exactly habitual with the ordinary 
reviewer. More we cannot say, except that there are some things 
in the volume which do not pretend to be funny, and which are 
worth looking at. 


Syllabus of British History. By C. H. K. Marten, M.A, 
(Spottiswoode and Co. 6s.)—This volume includes four parts out 
of the ten in which it is proposed to complete the work. These 
four, VI.-IX., include the years 1485-1815. The plan is to 
devote I.-V. to the earlier history, and to add in X. the history 
from 1815 onwards. A summary of events is given, with illustra- 
tive passages from authors of repute. Every page has a blank 
facing it for notes. Altogether, this seems a convenient and 
helpful manual.—— We may mention a somewhat similar volume 
which is designed to help the student in a different province of 
knowledge. This is A Practical Chemistry Note-Book for Matricula- 
tion and Army Candidates, by S. E. Brown, M.A. (Methuen and 
Co., 1s. 6d. net). 


Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Twenty-fourth Edition. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 21s. net.)\—This indispensable book of reference 
has considerably overpassed its Diamond Jubilee. It was first 
published in 1841. The projector, whose name it still bears, gave 
up the editorship in 1857 to Mr. Benjamin Vincent. The office 
seems to be now in commission, and is discharged as efficiently 
as ever. Meanwhile the number of pages has grown from 
five hundred and sixty-eight to fifteen hundred and eighty- 
four, the growth being really greater than these figures would 
indicate, as the pages are larger and more closely printed. Great 
pains, it is evident, have been taken to keep up the character of 
the book for accuracy and completeness. The chronicle of events, 
also, has been brought down to the latest date. Under the 
heading of “ France,” for instance, we find a notice of the appoint- 
ments of Major Dreyfus and General Picquart. 


American Literary Masters. By Leon H. Vincent. (A. Constable 
and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Vincent gives us here appreciations, 
together with brief biographical notices, of a number of American 
writers. Washington Irving, born in 1783, comes first, Walt 
Whitman (1819) last. The chronological order is not strictly 
observed. It is enough to see how prolific of genius was the 
period of something less than half-a-century which intervened 
between Irving and Bayard Taylor. It is a striking fact that all 
the nineteen, with the exception of E. A. Poe, who died im 
October, 1849, were at work in the year 1850. It would not be 
easy to name as many English authors—taking literature only— 
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of equal reputation. A similar census made in 1900 in the 


United States would not have shown equal results. ; We shall not 
attempt to reconsider Mr. Vincent’s criticisms. This is always an 
unprofitable task. They seem te be generally soberly appreciative 
of the subjects with which they are concerned. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for October :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
rine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday aé Lome, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s Realm, Current Literature, the 
Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Outlook, 
the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, Macmillan'e Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the University Review, Living 
Animals, the Journal of Education, the Dickensian, the Popular 
Science Monthly, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Av~t Journal, th« Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, Living 
Races, the Munsey, the Schovl World, the Open Court, the Estate 
Magazine, the Hibbert Journal, the Church Quarterly Review, 
the Economie Journal, the Quiver, the Yachting Monthly, the 
Health Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Scrap-Book, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the Animal World, the Atlas of the 
World’s Commerce, the American Journal of Mathematics, the Last 
and the West, Good Housekeeping, the Railroad Man's Magazine, the 
Twentieth Century Quarterly, the Educational Review, the Indian 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Law Magazine and Review, the 
Interpreter, the Canadian Magazine, the Smart Set, the American 
Historical Review, the Hindustan Review, Sale Prices, the Modern 
Language Review, Mothers in Council, the Law Clerk, the Crank, the 
Nation's Pictures, the Book of the Play, the Throne, the Ceylon 
National Review, the Svuth African Magazine, the Student, Our 
Missions, the Ecclesiastical Review, the World's Commercial Pro- 
ducts. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 500.) 
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Andrews (H. R.), Midwifery for Nurses, cr 8V0......-..ss0000+++- (E. Arnold) net 
Baillie (J. B.), An Outline of the ep Constraction of Bapestonse, 
DVO  cecoccccoccscescccsccoscoccece eecsenseseoes ..(Macmillan) net 
Baskerville (B. C.), The Polish Jew,’ So eussseectocccces (Chapman & Hall) net 
Battersby (H. F. P.), The Avenging Hour, cr 8vo ......... (Hurst & Blackett) 
Beaton (A. J.), Social and Economic ee ‘of the Highlands of 
Scotland since 1800, Cr BVO ......4..cecee cesses seseeeseeces ecsccevenes ..(Simpkin) net 






seseeee(Putnam) net 


Book of Tea (The), by Okakura- on er 8vo... 
(Macmillan) net 


Bosanquet (H.), The Family, 8vo .......... 


Burrill (K.), Loose Beads, cr 8V0 .........ssss008 seeeeeeee(Dent) net 
Busquet (R.), Manual of Hydraulics, cr 8vo ... E, Arnold) net 
Caird (M.), Romantic Cities of Provence, 8vo .--. (Unwin) net 


Carus (P.), Amitabha: a Story, cr 8vo ........... <a 
Carus (P.), T’ai-Shang Kan-Ying P’ien, cr 8v0.............. ..(K. Paul) net 
Child’s Christmas (The), 4to... os ..(Blackie) net 
Chronicle of the English Augustinian Cancncems “Regular ‘of = Lateran 
at St. Monica’s in Louvain, Vol. IL., 1625-1644, 8vo... 
Clifford (J.), The Ultimate Problems of Christianity, er 8v0...... an Clarke) 
Common-Sense of Voice Development (The), cr 8vo... 
Compton (H.), To Defeat the Ends of Justice, cr 8v0... (Chatto & Windus 
Conrad (J.), ‘he Mirror of the Bem, GF BVO... scrcccecocccceccscees (iethaen) 
Coquelin (J.), Second French Course, IID <cevesssnens (Ww. Scott) net 
meme 4 of Thorns (The), by Dum-Dum, cr 8vo...... ........ (Constable) net 
Crane (F'.), Willie Westinghouse Edison Smith, the Boy Inventor, 4to 
(Alston Rivers) net 
at ype (M.), The nae Steam Turbine for Land and — Purposes, 





cavoennonesanenumaens eoccecooveccovecocosooeneres coccesceseoes .-.(Unwin) net 
Behoos of the Sanct 7, 1émo pooeegeunoooonenrcoo anes --(Hills) net 
Edwardes (E. J.), The ements of Plane Geometry, cr 8vo .. “(E. Arnold) 


Elphinstone (Lady), The Power of Character, and other Studies, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 
Evans (E. ps ), The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment ot 
eat net 











Oravecvecesceeceereeeses 


Five Visions « of the Revelation, 8vo. 













Fleming (Cc A Mad Compact, cr 8vo........... ~~ by & Long) 
Galloway 5). The Deulaxes and the Lo: sheen (Ebynne) net 
Gardiner ( a4 ursery Medley, 4to .. eccceceecee "Cha man & Hall) 
Goadby (B. & L.), Miat Saints but Men, cr 8vo . enhgdiinensvacsageed a. ke) net 
Golden Afternoon (A), and other Stories, 4to ...... oer Suradly net 
Griffin (E. A. » as Servant of the King, cr 8vo ..... sees (W. Blackwood) 
Grosmann e322 monia and its Compounds, cr 8vo..... epeseced (Harper) net 
Hamilton ( a and Kettle (F.), A — Geometry Book ...(E. Arnold) 
pe M. wi e First Claim, cr 8vo.,............ ganepvecocenonenaveseed (Methuen) 

(i), emories and Mg yh cr “oe ees cesecece ame net 
Hareohetd ot: 1). be Contest, cr 8vo . eoeeee ecces ..(G. Allen) 
Heddle (E. Comrades, cr 8vo ..... +++e(Blackie) 
Hudson (W. Oy ‘A ‘Crystal SS , RR cs (Unwin) 
Hutchinson x: G.), Golf Greens and Green Keeping, 8vo...... (eoznen) net 
Hyett (F. A.), Gloucester in National History, cr 8vo .......... (K. Paul) net 
Jepson (E.), The “yh of Tinker, cr 8vo .......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 


Jo shone (E. =), = ABC of Poultry, cr 8vo................ (I. 

Jones (J. T. 8.), The Surgical Anatomy of the Horse, Part L., 4to 
(Williams & Norgate) net 

Jusserand (J, J.), Literary History of the English People, Vol. II., 8vo 


aman) net 









(Unwin net 
Kelly (a), 8 Sermons, CLBVO ....s00-crersseneseereerers (Simpkin) net 
Kinai (M.), Russo-Japanese War Official Repo (K. Paul) net 


AE. Arnold) net 


Lamb (C. G.), Alternating Currents, 8vo . 
(Heinemann) net 


Tantios G. 8 The Flight of Marie Antoine 
Leys (J. K.), A Desperate Game, LA 8vo .. 
Lobb (J.), Talks with PS, (Fowler) net 

Longridge (C. N.), The Puerperium, er 8vo. <<“ se 
Lyall (D.), A Strong Man's Love, cr 8vo ..... 

L pro ie Sir William Flower, cr 8vo .. . (De 

ate nts Ay! J. H.), The Illustrious O'Hagan, cr 8vo ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 

d (F. ), Jean Jacques Rousseau : a New Criticism, 2 vols. 8yo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 








Mach (E.), Space and Geometry, cr 8V0.......se000 vecserees ...(K. Paul) net 
McKay (W.), Little Sammy Sneeze, 4to............6 seveesee( Alston Rivers) net 
Macleane (1 )s Reason, Thought, and Language (Oxtora Univ. Press) net 
Maud (J. P.), a ration for Confirmation, l2mo . ..(Longmans) net 
Maugham (R. C. F.), Portuguese East Africa, 8vo .. vn (Se Murray) net 


Maxwell (D.), A Cruise across Europe, 8V0_ .......05. ne) net 
Maxwell (G.), The Miracle Worker, cr 8vo... wie (Richards 

Meade (L. T.), The Colonel and the Boy, cr 8yo ...... ‘(Hodder &  feichartes 
Méline {J.), The Return to the Land, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 








Mulholland (R.), Our Sister Maisie, cr 80 ............cccccccceccceeeeeeeee (Blackie) 
Munro fF A. aM Translations into Latin and Greek Verse (E. Arnold) net 
Nesbit (E.), The Story of the Amulet, cr 8vo ...... .(Unwin) 


os. Hill Green, | cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
..(E. Arnold) net 
(Ward & Lock) 


Nettleship (R. L.), Memoir of Sir Th 
| anans = ), Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 8vo 
wo B. P.), A Lost Leader, cr 8vo.. 







pepeahen iniatures, ee Oarcensrenenncsnniinveiatanutecensivenansanasiedl (Nisbet) 
Parker {& A.), "Guide to Diseases of the Nose and T . Arnold) net 
Parrish (R.), 3ob Hampton of Placer, cr 8yo .. .(Putnam) 


Parsons i. D.), The Nature and Purpose of the Universe, 8v0 (Unwin) net 
Parsons (J. H.), Pathology of the Eye, Part I....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Paulsea (F. ya Introduction to Philosophy, 8V0 ............ce00s00+e- K. Paul) net 
Perry (CC (M ‘es The Lady Evelyn, cr 8vo.. od Stoughton 

French Course tor Schools, Part II, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 











Paz {c. ®), ) The Basket of Fate, cr 8vo ...... -(E. Arnold) 
Priestley ( AM. ), Love Stories of Some Eminent W ‘omen, er 8vo (Drane 
Rivers (%. H. B.), The Todas, 810 ..........00:0000 sseeseeeeeeeeeeeeee( Macmillan) ne’ 
Rorison (E a" e Swimmers, cr 8vo “ —— 
Rosebery (Lord), Lord Randolph Churehiii, er 8yo .. e(A L ——| 
Rossetti (W. M.), Some Reminiscences, 2 vols, 8vo.. (Masters) net 









Rutherford (e. ) Radio-active Transformations, 8y0... ...(Constable) net 
Saba Macdonald, by “* Rita,” Cr 8VO..........0ccccce00 veneeeeces (Hurst & Blackett) 
Sanford (F. G.), The Art Crafts for Beginners, cr 8vo...... (Hutebinson) net 
— (P. E.), es Year’s Course of Practical Magnetism and Electricity, 
pacnenbeunuctenesnnseuens seeee (Electrician) net 








Pe ay (A. “T) } Running Horse ‘Inn, CF BVO.....00000. vercccescooeees (Macmillan) 
Sherring (C. A.), Woke Tibet and the British Borderland (E. Arnold) net 
Shore (W. T. & F, T.), The Fruit of the Tree, cr 8vo............. Hutchinson 
Silberrad ate ), The Second Book of Tobiah....... mene Stoughtou} 
Simpson (V. A.), Occasion’s Forelock, cr 8v0 ...........s008 +.(E. Arnold 
Somerville (E. @.) and Ross (M.), Some Irish Yesterdays - pn 
Song Garden for Children (A), 4to . inevennesenses (E. Arnold) net 






- odder & pe 
Stewart (P.), The Diagnosis of Nervous Diseases, 8vo ...... (E. Arnold) net 

Stoddart (A. M.), The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. ay (J. Murray) net 
Stone (R, P.), The Old Man Book: Rhymes, 4to...... Lane 

Symons (A.), The Fool of the World, and other Poems ... (Heinemann ne’ 
Taylor (H. R.), The Old Surrey Fox Hounds, imp 8vVo ...... onmeaa net 
Thorburn (A.), My Friend Poppity, cr 8v0............s0000008 eve ..(Nutt) 
Thorndike (E, Ly Elements of Psychology, er 8vo « Paul) net 


Steuart (J. A.), The Wages of Pleasure, cr r 8y0 














Thorndike (E, L,), Principles of Teaching Based on Psychology, cr 8vo 
K. Paul) net 
F Ne a (i. W.), In Constable’s Country, 8V0 ......ccss0eee:sereee os (Dent) net 
(K. Fs — and Morning, 12mo.. eossees...(Luane) net 


Truscott (L. P.), The Marriage of Aminta, cr 8vo o .(W. Blackwood 
Turner (8) . , In the Midst of the Mountains, cr 8VO ...e000+s wie & Sst 
yeton ( ), The Golliwogg’s Desert Island, 4t0 ......cc0se++ a 


‘Van Der Heyden (A. F.), First Steps in Calculus, CF BVO sevesvce Ue “hrnold) 
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Van Nyevelt (Baroness), Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689, gyo 


Vineent (R.), Clinical Studies in Treat t of the Nutritional Dent) net 169 
of Infancy, cr 8V0.........c.sccce-+0++ ee | lie re) — 

Walters (H. B.), The Art of the y -~"(@Methuen} nat 328 

oe iF 1): Bee Queen's Sailing, cr 8v0— ie Ss oy z 
illiams S. e Life of Sir George Williams (Hodder & 

Wilson (F.), Joseph Jefferson: Reminiscences of a Fellow ceR Siongtio) gp so 

(Chapma: 

Wood (Sir E.), From Midshipman to Field-Marshal, 2 vein (Meta et = 

Woods (J. H.), Practice and Science of Religion, 12mo... -- (Longmans) net ae 

Wright (Sir A. E.), Principles of 7. yan wad 8vo ... Corman on 21 

Yorke (J. P.), Applied Electricity, cr 8vo .. enecccesee ..(E, Arnold) 78 
























APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


+ cn UNEMPLOYED BODY von LONDON, 
UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 195 


APPOINTMENT OF CLERK TO CENTRAL BODY, 


The Central Unemployed Body for London are prepared to receiy 
tions for the appointment of Clerk to the Central Body at an inclusive one 
of £500 per annum. y 

The candidate must be competent to organise and supervise the whole of the 
administrative work of the Central Body, and should also have some know. 
ledge of or interest in the social and industrial problem of the unemployed, or 
practical experience of some analogous form of social wor’. e will be 
— ired to give the whole of his time to the duties of the office. 

pplications must be made on a printed form, which can be obtained, 
together with a statement as to the conditions of appointment and duties 
from the Clerk, and must be accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, 

Ap —~¥ to be sent in on or before 12 o’clock noon on Monday, 
Octo 22nd, 1906, addressed to the CLERK, Central (Unemployed) Body for 
tention, 165 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, Ee, and endorsed 
“ Application for Clerk.” 

Canvassing, either Saatty or indirectly, any member of the Central Body 


will be held to disqualify. 
(By Order) H. R. MAYNARD, 
Clerk to the Central (Unemployed) Body for London, 








OUNTY COUNCIL por ee WEST RIDING OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTRESS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to make an 
appointment as Inspectress of Technical and Evening Classes in Domestic 
Science Subjects, including Cookery, Laundry Work, Needlework, Dress. 
making, Millinery, House Management, Household Accounts, and Home 
Nursing. Applicants for the appointment will be expected to have had suit- 
able experience in Teaching. 

Lectures in Domestic Science will have to be given as may be arranged. 

The salary will be at the rate of £200 per annum, 

Further particulars of the duties and terms of appointment, also forms of 
application, may be obtained from the Education Department (Technical 
Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be received at the 
County Hall not later than 9 a.m. on Monday, October 22nd, 1906 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

TWO RESIDENT GOVERNESSES REQUIRED to commence duty at 
as early a date as possible, one as Science Lecturer, the other as Junior 
Governess. 

The Science Lecturer will be responsible for General Elementary Science 
and Nature Study, and Candidates for the post will be required to have a 
Science Degree or its equivalent. 

The Junior Governess must have an Arts Degree or its equivalent. Her 
duties are not yet assigned, but preference will be given to a Candidate able 
to undertake the responsibility for one or more of the following subjects :— 
Mathematics, French, Kindergarten, Theory of Teaching (partial responsi- 
bilit only). 

ries according to qualifications, but not less than £80 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and medical attendance. 

Application should be made as soon as possible to Rev. Canon GARROD, 


Training College, Ripon. 


BTHODIST LADIES’ COLLEGE, ADELAIDE, 

S. AUSTRALIA.—APPLICATIONS INVITED for the position of 

HEAD-MISTRESS (University Graduate) of the above College. Salary £300 

r annum, with quarters. First-class Passage.—For particulars apply Bev. 
r. WALLER, Wesleyan Training | College, V Westminster, S.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent on or before October 10th. 














"Sx wy oe: CHEMIST REQUIRES PUPIL.—Apply 
R. A. EARP, Buckfastleigh, Devon. 


ORD ALWYNE COMPTON desires to STRONGLY 
RECOMMEND as PRIVATE SECRETARY or TUTOR a Gentleman, 
— 30 (M.A, Cantab.), who is a personal friend of his,—Write, * A. C. A.,” 
‘our Place, Park Lane, W. 


RILLING MISTRESS.—Swedish Lady, trained at the 
Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics in Stockholm, wishes Situation 
in School in or in the neighbourhood of London, now or after Christmas. 
Previous Experience in English School.—Address “‘S, L. M.,” c/o Willing’s 
Advertisement Offices, 73 Knightsbridge, S.W S.W. 


TT\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| deci SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 


tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 min®& 
from sea, PR RIN CIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 
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RT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
OUTHPO! Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
7 DER, F.B.G.S. (late Director yo ee gay Mrs. 
ALEX NDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train ducated 
ALEXA Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
Women, winding Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
tanght,in Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Ph ei iplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
ww, : ified teachers. 
ow plied with UDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
, a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ing as phy in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
iT eneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
ee oaal for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
| hee ird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev. 
oe —Purther Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


E. Lyttelton, D.D. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. oe Miss STANSFELD. Students 

trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers, The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


7 ystem. 
the Swedish Sy*to to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. _ 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education forau ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus, 


pus INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 





INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two eager at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring nch ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


(jauRCcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS ba ae. 
-siistress. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 

UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea Miss H. Walsh oe 

MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford .............00 Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£15 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 











Fees. 
£100 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. Highb- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised —— Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). ighest references. Tennis, Hockey,&e, 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


)ASTBOURNE.—GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS.—A 
First-class HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough 
modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Highly 
qualified staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. 
Excellent advantages for outdoor games and exercises.—Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPAL. 
OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
; Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


Fie 2 FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
HALF-TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, November 5th. 


MABELE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. Thorough modern education. Entire 
PRINCIPALS. pupils. New Term began September 13th.—Apply the 

[ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 

BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 

Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 

Tilustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—_SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
T GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
hatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near ewbury. Splendid situation, 
= slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
-BHLS., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application 























Tennis, 





ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
aa Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
- education, Special attention to development of chagechen,—Seinaianl, 

8s A. MELV ILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 








ANON WILSON 
pZOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, BIPON. Church 
4-4-8, 1 pA meg > and —~" Joint Board. 

: 5 e u is.—Princi 
Miss BOYCO. Pe Hag TARVER t, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 





T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.R. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education 
at the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

A Grant of £35 will be made to any Student who has passed the L.L.A., 
Higher Local or Senior Local Examinations, and is ready to comply with 
the regulations of the Board of Education. 

Full particulars on application, 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOO 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCKE. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HLAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

fork. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Uj) S4Veeesrr COLLEGE, READING 





Principal—W. M. CHILDS, MLA, 





COURSES IN COMMEBCE, 





SESSION 1906-7, 





A DIPLOMA IN COMMERCE is granted by the College to STUDENTS 
who attend the Course of Instruction in COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS during 
Two Sessions of 36 weeks, and pass the Examinations held at the end of each 
Session. Students who attend during one Session only, and pass the first 
Examination, will be granted a College Certificate in Commerce. 





NEXT SESSION BEGINS ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 





For Prospectus of Classes in Commerce, and other information, apply to 


the REGISTRAR. 
_“EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


NIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 








—— ——~e in the Exchequer and Audit Department (18-20), lst 
November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications ean be received. They 


must be made on forms to be obtained, with 


articulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington | ardens, London, W. 
ING’S 


SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, 4&c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPLIN, M.A. 


[Pe"2x GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 

tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 

workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 

Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


} ELS T ED , Cc rm. Oo: OB, 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 

£70-£20. JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 

and Workshops.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev. HaD-MASTER, 


Felsted School, Essex. 
ARWICK SCHOOL. 
First-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.\—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £30 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schodlhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts, ool cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p, an. 
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RerAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipext—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

Bosland-cunsm, lanteqeete Sevvegems Aqtenionsiatn atanting Colonist fs. 

‘arming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prespectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Se. apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
N SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
A. The next ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION takes place 
NOVEMBER 27th, 28th, 29th. There are Special Scholarships and Grants 
for Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL, VICTORIA EMBANK- 

MENT, E.C.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and 
Modern) will be open for competition in November next.—Full tic 
and Entrance Forms of the Secretary, Mr. A. J. AUSTIN, at the School. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se te houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—_Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


EXHILL.—_JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—“ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


Sg ee FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and oO. 36 Sackville St., London, W. 



































FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION, 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education. 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


NE DAME PARISIENNE, Professeur au Lycée de 
Jeunes Filles 4 Reims, RECOIT dans sa famille les JEUNES GENS qui 
désirent étudier ou perfectionner le Frangais. Elle recoit aussi les personnes 
ui pour changer d’air veulent s¢journer quelquetemps en France.—Madame 
VERNET, 4 Rue Perseval, Reims. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Exeellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Monsieur J. M. LAUGHLIN (Licencié de 
l'Université, Officier de l'Instruction Publique) and Rev. J. L. 
BOWLEY (M.A. Oxon.) PREPARE a few PUPILS for Army and University 
Examinations. Classics, Mathematics. Special advantages for conversational 
French and German.—15 rue Farad ty. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. 


ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PARISIAN HOME.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her friends that she has moved to 

61 RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garden Luxembourg). She receives en 
famille a few Persons desiring to improve in French or attend the University, 
Sorbonne, &c. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £8 to £12 per month. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 

Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 

no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E, LAURENCE, M.A. 

(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 

IGH-CLASS FINISHING EDUCATION IN 
GERMAN Y.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl August- 


strasse 4) RECEIVES isto her Villa a limited number of ques ENGLISH 
LADIES. Every facility for the study of Languages, Music, and Art, 




















DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a sma 
LANGUAGES. “HISTORY. and ABT, Opens! sdvantane or MUSIC 
¥ a — 
den - utdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCATION, 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information rel 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or ckest? 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with t¢ i 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by = deading 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, . 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year) 
1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; tf. g rer On 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of - —- & Ces 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS: ARMY 
po MM ey a3 mt and a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
§ S for 8.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agent: 3, 
Street, London, E.C., a 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospect i ‘ 
be promptly forwarded free of charge. . re 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION. 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ones to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,ht. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE INVALID CHILDREN'S AID ASSOCIATION 


APPEALS for £10 10s. to complete premium for apprenticing to » 
first-class firm a girl, age 16, crippled by hip disease. A home will be 
provided, with a prospect of permanent employment at expiration of 2 years’ 
apprenticeship, if the above sum be forthcoming. After full investigation it 
is found that the parents are unable to contribute. This opening will be lost 
unless the above sum can be found at once. All contributions to be sent to 
the SECRETARY, I.C.A.A., 69, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 

, 
Cc 


Ww ANTED 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “‘ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


1 EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


DOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Lisht Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
ISS DREWRY’S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
CRITICAL STUDY of INDIVIDUAL WORKS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE will BEGIN again early in OCTOBER. Miss Drewry gives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in English Language and Literature and 
kindred subjects ; Examines ; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading 
Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W 


mniyYPEBWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application,— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


\ PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


CO FORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in High-Class HAND- 
MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. below 
West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement directions 
free. Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO,, 69 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C Established 1836, 


SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
HAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 























TFMISH.—6 Ib. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb. 
k 2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 3s. 9d.; 211b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish,—List 
and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote Paper. Set Sak ae 

>C 2B TtRA TE Ss 

xhibition of Reproduction of Portraits from the 14th century to the 
yresent day.—FREDERICK HOLLYER’S Studio, 9 Pembroke Square, 
Kensington. — Open daily, 10 till 6. 


1‘ Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 

® £16 1s, 44, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, 
SYRACUSE. 

#218 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
November 6th. 
ROME, FLORENCE, AND VENICE TOUR, 
H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.1 A 

Oy ay cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 

Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 

them at Sheflield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 

HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. hale oie! 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED oF 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARBY INTEREST 























Outdoor recreation.—Prospectus and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, S 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Fy BDELEER EG. VILLA DIE SCHW ALBEN —Misg 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


OF THE AUTUMN SEASON FOR THE SALE 
amu OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 


Valuable Standard and Miscellaneous Books from Various Private and 


other Sources. 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Tuesday, October 9th, 
d Three Following Days, valuable STANDARD and MISCELLANEOUS 
B00KS comprising @ fine copy of the engravings from the works of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Proofs before Letters—Claude's Liber Veritatis, Original 
Edition, 3 vols.—Holbein'’s Portraits of the Court of Henry VIII.—Goupil's 
Historical Monographs, 9 vols., uniformly bound in calf—Gould’s Monograph 
of the Trochilidw, 5 vols., and other Standard Works on Natural History, 
Botany, Science, and Travel—Topographical and Genealogical Books—Hand- 
somely Bound Sets and Library Editions of Shakespe:re, Fielding, and 
Smollett, Burton’s Arabian Nights, Boswell’s Johnson, Froude's History of 
England, the Gadshill Dickens, Thackeray, Ruskin’s Works, and Tennyson 
Edizion-de-Luxe—First Editions of Scott's Waverley and Tales of My Landlord 
Books Illustrated by Cruikshank and Phiz—Sporting Books—Folk-Lore 
Society's Publications from 1878 to 1905, 51 vols.—a small Library of Mathe- 


c ks, &c, 
ies eee To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 

ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, October 17th, 

and Two Following Days, valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the 
Property of a Lady, comprising Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 4 vols.— 
Cussans’ Hertfordshire, Large Paper, 3 vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, with the 
Supplement, 2 vols.—Warner’s Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, Four 
Series—Mrs, Frankau's J. R. Smith—Editions-de-Luxe of Modern Fine-Art 
Books—Issues from the Doves, Vale, and Caradoc Presses, some printed on 
Vellum—Wheatley’s London, Extra-Illustrated, and Extended to 6 vols.— 
Early Nineteenth-Century Books of Travel relating to Australia and New Zealand 
—Books on America and the American Civil War—a Large Collection of Rare 
and Curious Books and Pamphlets in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
English Literature from an Old Library in the Country, chiefly in con- 
temporary calf bindings—Sets of Standard Authors in calf and morocco bindings. 

Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Modern Books from the Library of a Gentleman 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
during October valuable MODERN BOOKS from the Library of a 
Gentleman, including a Coloured 5! of Nash’s Old Mansions of England 
and Wales, in portfolios—Books of Prints and Engravings—Publications of 
the Learned Societies—Issues from the Modern Presses, 
Catalogues are preparing. 








Rare and Valuable Books, including a Collection of Books in Early English 
literature, &c., selected from an old Country Library. 
AJ ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
during November a Seiection of rare BOOKS in Old English 
Literature, comprising fine Copies of the Extremely Rare Original Quarto 
Editions of Shakespeare's King Henry VI., 1619—Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, 
and other Quarto Plays by Kyd, Massinger, Shirley, Nabbes, Otway, Dryden, 
&c..—the First Edition of Shakespeare's Poems, with the Portrait, 1640— 
Original Editions of the Writings of Drayton, Raleigh, Cartwright, Waller, 
Pope, &c.—scarce and curious Black Letter Books—KEarly Works on Trade 
aud Commerce—rare Books relating to America—Sporting Magazine, first 
23 vols., &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





MESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will be pleased to forward 
Catalogues of the above Sales to all those interested in the 
acquisition of Books. Excellent opportunities and facilities are 
afforded in these Sales to all Classes of Book-Buyers. 


AUCTION ROOMS: 115 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Telephone : 7291 Ceutral. 


T\HEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD AND ABOUT GOD, 
based entirely on GOD'S WORKS, notably on the Higher Nature of 
Man, REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which are never in 
< “> -_ are the True Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the World. 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY 
(Opposite St. James's Church). 
The Revd. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A.,, 
will PREACH at 11 and 7 on 
SUNDAY NEXT. 
THEISTIC LITERATURE 
Sent Free on Application to the 
HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION, AS ABOVE. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of languages unnecessary. 


EVERY 10 DAYS, Next sailing, R.M.S. ‘OBIDENSE,’ from 
ROYAL MAIL Liverpool 9th, London llth October. 
STEAMERS. 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
BEST HOTELS, Including travelling and hotel expenses, 








_8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. _ 30 James" Street, Liverpool. a 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. - 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Literary Training. 


A judicious training will help the literary aspirant 
to avoid the pitfalls that lie in the way of success. 
There is a handsome income in Literary work— 
Articles, Short Stories, Serials, &c.—but to the 
inexperienced the way is literally paved with 
rejected MSS. 


Our “‘Success” Course 


written by a Novelist whose name is a household word, 





will teach you the essentials which are necessary to 
your success, and save you years of fruitless striving. 
It consists of twelve practical lessons (with exercises 
corrected by a staff of experts), and forms a 


complete apprenticeship to Literature. 





We have excellent channels for placing every 
description of literary work, from the paragraph to 


the novel. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet E to 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


1 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDoN, W.C, 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 


from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 





Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 
NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and PARIS 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths. 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. a 
ro, BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS.—W. H. 


SMITH and SON'S October Catalogue, containing some 7,000 titles 
embracing all Branches of Literature, showing reductions of 30% to 80%, is now 
ready, and will be sent, post-free, to any part of the world on application to 
W. H. SMITH and SON’S LIBRARY, 186 Strand, London, W.C. We have the 





largest combined stock in the world of Second-Hand & New Remainder Works, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipentT—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTaky—W. N, NEALE, Esq. 


Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deruty-Caarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTuaRY aNp ManacGen—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Annual Income, £438,200, 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 





LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 
Hd AND SPECIAL 
POLICIES. ew Policies, 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE 
rate—during ten years, 
2. PENSION POLICIES. 

before pension age. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 

Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
i with Valuable Options. 

ASSURANCES. 


Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
Option to commute for Cash, 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the 


Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catgiogue of Writing Cases 
e. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC istics 2 
“ The Irish Gambrics of Messrs. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 
COLLARS, CUFFS, fii? witn't 
per 4-doz. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 


direct communication with the Office, 
FISHER’S 
BAG. 

S FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Ladies 26 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKET Ronryson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
LISTS POST FREE, 
IRI SH COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
men’s from 6/11 doz. 
~~ SHIRTS, Fine 
SAMPLES & PRICE @ Fronts, 35/6 
ronts, 35/6 
Lists Post FREE. & SHIRT “doz 
seerneeenmceans (to measure, 2/- extra), 
waterials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-dor. 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast, 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR ALLDUST 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Tnackeray, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of nod gy 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cent Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 








eT 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found — to 

wine usually sold at much higher 

rices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The ; oy this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases » 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


P 
Bois. (Bala 


146 ag 


176 99 











Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......0ccceserseseeeseeeee +e 1,085,000 
Beserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
foe , any high-class Store will obtain from 
— Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
as K ” 


SHOES. 











A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 


“AN 


IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 








Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player’s Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-lb. Tin ; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper, 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED............csscee.csscseeeeeeseee+eee11,000,000, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 
Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses, 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 

















IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 


FUNDS EXCEED ....000 0000005 0000-1 5p 5O0, 0000 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, of 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 
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~ THE PENTLAND EDITION 
of the Works of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 








Complete in 20 Volumes, 10 Guineas net each set. 





- will be within the remembrance of the public that during the years 1894 to 18908 
was produced “The Edinburgh Edition” of Stevenson's Works. This Edition, 
consisting of 28 volumes, published at £16 17s. 6d., was quickly at a premium, 


and has been for several years past worth more than double that sum. 


THE PENTLAND EDITION has been arranged in conjunction with the 
representatives of the late Robert Louis Stevenson and Messrs. Cassell & Co., acting 


on behalf of the various publishers of his works in this country. 


The volumes will bear on the title-page the names of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Mr. William Heinemann, and Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co, will issue this Edition on behalf of these publishers. They have 
also made arrangements to include “ Edinburgh Picturesque Notes,” published by Messrs. 
Seeley & Co. 

It is proposed to include in THE PENTLAND EDITION mainly the works 


published in ‘“* The Edinburgh Edition,” with some other matter that does not appear in 


that issue. The Stevenson Correspondence will not be included. 


The publishers have been fortunate in securing the co-operation of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who will contribute a General Introduction, arrange the order and contents of the 


volumes, and write a series of brief biographical notes to precede the various works, 


THE PENTLAND EDITION will be published in twenty volumes, demy 


8vo, averaging about 380 pages to the volume. 


The Edition will be limited to 1,550 numbered copies, of which 50 copies will be 


set aside for the Press, &c. 


The Volumes will be set in a handsome small pica type of large face, and a fine 
paper with deckle edges has been selected. A series of Photogravure Plates will appear. 
The titles will be printed in red and black. The binding will be in buckram, with 


headband and gilt top. 


It is intended to publish the first four volumes during October. 

Applications for copies will be registered in the order received. 

The publishers reserve the right to increase the price of the Edition to those whose 
subscriptions are received after the publication of the first four volumes. 


*.* A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post-Sree on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


Subscribers obtain Three Volumes for 228. 


6d. Post-free, PAYABLE IN 


ADVANCE. SEPARATELY THE VOLUMES COST 10s. 6d. NET, plus postage. 
Among the Signatories of the Original Prospectus of this important Library are the names of such 


distinguished oe, as the late DEAN ST. 
Balliol), PROFESSOR LEWIS CA 

PRINCIPALS OF ss ANDREWS UNIVE 
sity, DR. CAIRD, 


RSITY, 


sey ened PROFESSOR c 

the late PRINCIPAL CAIRD, 
the present Master of Balliol, 
PROFESSOR SIDGWICK. 


ANLEY, pRorgssen JOWEIT (the late Master of 


YNE, late and present 
of Glasgow Univer 


the late JAMES MARTINEAU, and the late 


In initiating the Library, it was the primary object of these eminent men to provide the English-speaking 
public “ with the best results of recent theological investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference 
to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at the truth.” 


THE NEXT SUBSCRIPTION WILL INCLUDE 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: 
its Writings and Teachings in their Historical Connections. 
By OTTO PFLEIDERER, Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Be lin. 


Vol. I.—* The First Christian Community,” ‘‘ The Apostle Paul,” “‘ The Writings of St. Paul.’ 


[ Ready October sth. 


THE ner ge aga TO THE 


CANONICAL BOOKS +. OLD TESTAMENT. 


By CARL CORNILL, Professor of Old Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. 


Complete in One Volume. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


By HANS VON SCHUBERT, Professor of Church History at Kiel. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION. 
By arrangement with the author, an Additional Chapter will be added on “ Religious Movements in 


England in the Nineteenth Century,” 


by Miss ALICE GARDNER, 


Newnham College. 


Lecturer and Associate of 





JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, 360 pp., 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. 
By REV. C. H. H. WRIGHT, DD, Ph.D., &e. 


*« There is evidence in the present volume of most elaborate and thorough preparation for the work, 


and of an accurate scholarship which is certain to meet with due consideration,’ 


in The British Weekly. 


-Dr. MARCUS DODs, 





JUST READY.—Demy 8vo, 


DANIEL AND 


A Critical and Grammatical Commentary, with Appendix. 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ITS CRITICS. 


A Supplement to “Daniel and his 


rc phecies,”” 


By Rev. C. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., Ph.D, &e. 








New Volume commencing with October Issue, now Ready. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


2s, 6d. net; 2s. 9d., post-free. 


Subscriptions, 103, per annum, post-free, 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


CHURCH AND WORLD. By the Eprror. 

UNION AND BREADTH. Plea for Essential 
Unity amid Formal Difference in the National 
Church, By Sir Ottver Lover 

REUNION. By Rev. DugaLp MAcFADYEN. 

CHRIST IN pe DUCATION. By D. Frranacon- 
Davies 

THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM AND THE 

EDUCATION BILL. By Prof. J. H. Murrurap. 

THE VITAL veLee IN — HINDOO GOD- 
IDEA. By W. T. Sere 

PIERRE GASSENDI AND THE ATOMS, By 
Joun Masson, M.A., Dd. 


JESUS THE PROPHET. 
THE. ZOROASTRIAN MESSIAH. 





DO we NErD A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRIS- 
TY ? By Henry Srurr, M.A. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AS "BEARING ON 

VERACITY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
J. poo Rn HILL 
A DIALOGUE ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Rev. J. Gerarp. S8.. 
By Rev. Canon R. H. 
By Rev. D. A. 
Smyrue Parmer. 


rans OF RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION IN 


NCE AND GERMANY. By Jas. Cottier. 


Witha aioe of Signed Reviews and alana of Recent Literature. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE Sas pleasure in 
announcing an important New Book 
on Siam entitled 


LOTUS LAND. 


Being an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam. 


By P. A. THOMPSON, B.A., A.M.I.C.E. 


With Map, Coloured Frontispiece, 57 pages 
of Illustrations, and numerous Drawings 


in the text from the Author’s own 
Photographs and Sketches. Demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, 
London. 


z= 





14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
vayable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Business Letters should be addressed 


Office, 


Street. 
to THE PUBLISHER, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


“ Spectator” 





W.C, 


| THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


London, 


No, 125. OCTOBER, 1906. Price 6s. 
Contents. 
Tur Royat Commission on Ecciestasticat 


DIsciPLine. 
GREGORY THE GREAT. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PastoraL Epistirs.—I. 
Tuomas A Kempis aND THE BRorHeRuOOD OF THE 
Common Lire. 
Tue Mozarasic Rire. 
THe Breinnines or Britrarn anp Gaur. 
Iris University EpucaTion aND THE REFORM OF 
Trinity CotLeer, Dusit, 
Ssort Norices. 
London: 
Spottiswoope & Co., Lrp., 5 New Street Square, E.C 
Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
Pub blishers, 


“Take Notice!” 


If you are a reader of books, 
you should 
Monthly,” which is just ready, 6d. 
net. It hes fresh literary gossip, 
bright informing articles on current | 
literary subjects, particulars of all | 
the new books, and a series of 
beautiful illustrations. The ‘ Book | 
Monthly” is now the most quoted 
magazine in London, and as the | 
October Number begins a new | 
annual volume, this is a good time | 
to become a subscriber. 

Write for a Specimen Copy to the Publishers, 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
Stationers’ Hali Court, London. 





et the October “ Book | 


THE EAST ano THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
CONTENTS OF OCTOBER ISSUE. 

Church and State in China. By Arc hdeacon 

OULE. 

Chinese Christianity 
Character. 
Graves). 

Baron Kaneko’s_ Verdict on Occide 
Christianity. By W. Ev.iot Grirris, DD 

The Attitude of the Educated Hindu Mind 
towards Christianity. By the Rey. Paxpy. 
HamM-Watsu, B.D. anaes 

Paganism, Hinduism and Christiani 

J India. 2 the Rev. J. A. SHarrock, v7 & 

unior Clergy Missionary Associatio 
Candid Criticism. By the Key, eon 
Roge RS. 

Sidelights upon Missionary Work in Kaff- 
varia. By the Rev. Goprrey CaLtaway, 

The Present Conditions and roapects of 
Missions to Moslems in Palestine. Ly the 
Rev. C. 'T. Wiison. 


and the Chinese Natio: 
By the Bisuor of Suaneuar ™ 


The Use of Sacred Pictures. By Svsay 
Ba.iarp (Tokyo). 
Work among Lasears in London. By the 


tev. UNDERWOOD, 
Editorial Notes. 
Letter to the Editor by Dr. G. A. Grierson. 
Reviews. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Strect, Westminster,S.W, 
ONE SHIL L ING NE T. 


REVIEW. October. 2s, 6d. 
ENGLanb, Eaypr, anD Turgey. By Harold Spender, 
LivERATURE AND THE Lavine Voice. By W. B. 
Yeats. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF THE By William 
Seott Palmer. 

Lone Views anp Suort oN BLace axp Wurre, 
By Sydney Olivier. 

Re_iatous EpucaTION BEFORE 
By G. G. Coulton. 

EDUCATION AND Mis-Epucation In GeRMany, 
J. Ellis Barker, 

Home-Inpustry anpD Prasant-FarMine 1x Bet 


3ODY. 


Rerormation, 


By 


THE 


gium.—II. By Erik Givskov. 

CaNava AND THE Unirep Srates. By Edwaré 
Farrer, 

POLYGAMY AND CHRISTIANITY. By Maurice 
Gregory. 


Loca Frvance. By H. Morgan-Browne. 
Foreign Arrarns. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
London; HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


THE 
Financial Review of Reviews 
Contents of October issue : 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 








Prospects of Iron and 


Steel Investments. By Sir Charles M‘Laren, Bart., 
K.C.. M.P.—Trustee Investments: a Plea for 
Wider Powers. By the Author of ‘ Investment an 
Exact Science.”—Is Ancestor-Worship Conducive 


Investment Critic, 


to Sound Investment? By the 
Williams, 


The Powers of Directors. By Ernest E 








F.S.S. 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH.— The Price of Con- 
sols—Slump in a Bank Stock—Spanish Four 
per Cents. and Conversion—Japanese Loans and 
Mr. ‘lakahashi's Visit Home Rails and State 
Ownership —S “l Government Purchase of 
Argentine olongation of Ottoman Con- 
cession—'Textile Companies ind their Risks — Henry 
Clay and Bock, and Sweeping Changes in the 
Directorate -Motor-Bus Companies and Depre- 
ciation —Associated Portland Cement and Com- 
petition—Anglo-Argentine Tramways and Possible 
* Tube " Competition—Threatened Dispute in the 
Dyeing Trade—The Artificial Monopoly of De 
Beers. 


The Month’s New Issues. 
Digest of the Latest Companies’ Reports. 


ae? Years’ Prices, Dividends, and Yield 
Up to Date of 5,000 Stock Exchange 
Securities. 


260 pages. Price ONE SHILLING. 
PUBLISHER, 2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
THE. INTERPRETER. —A Quarterly Magazine 

of Biblical and Theological Study, Octosrr, 1906. 

1. Points of Contact between Theology and 
Science. Rev. F. BR. Tennant, M.A., B.Se.— 
Pagan Révivalism and the Persecution of 
the Church. Prof. Ramsay, D.C. D.D.— 
3. Foreign Influence on Israel's “boveleo- 
ment. Rev. Canon Foakes Jackson, D.D.— 
> poagristeny and the Old Testament. Rev. 

. W. Jouns, M.A.—5. I. and _ II. Chronicles: 
pot "Gecnemtary Study in Criticism. Rev. 
Granger Tanpy, M.A. The Paronsia. Rev. 
OrpveE Warp, M.A.—7. The Fulness of Time 
Rey. A. F. Biunt, M.A.—8. The Teaching of 
Dogma in Our Te aching and Preaching. 
Rev. H. D. A. Maso A London: SIMPKIN, 
ManksuHaui, HAamin TON, "Ke nT, and Co., Limited. 1s. 
net. Annual Subscriptions (4s. 6d., post-free) to be 
paid to the ManaGer, Interpreter Office, Altrincham, 
Manchester. SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
BIBLICAL SUBJECTS assists systematic study of 
Biblical subjects by outlining courses, suggesting 
books, and answering questions. Membership un- 
restricted. Annual fee of 5s. admits to membership, 
and inelndes free dehvery of the Interpreter anc 
the Society's leaflets for advanced or elementary 
students, &c, Further particulars from Secretary, 
F. C. Cook, 55 Donovan Avenue, Muswell Hiil, 

Loudon, N, 
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Some Authors and their Public 








Max 
Pemberton 


is the novelist with two publics. He is one 
of our chief society novelists, just as he is 
among the very first of our writers of 
historical romance. That is why the sales 
of Mr. Pemberton’s books are the sales of 
two suceessfal authors instead of one. 
Read 


The Lady 
Evelyn 


Ready next week. Mlustrated, G/- 


Joseph 
Hocking 


is the novelist for all those who like a 
thrilling story that is true to life and 
speaks to the conscience. That is why Mr. 
Hocking’s name is a household word in 
thousands of English and Colonial homes. 
Read 


The Man who 
Rose Again 


iMMustrated in Colour, 3s. Gd. 


—— —____. 


John 
Oxenham 


is the novelist for all those who love a 
romantic story and a sweet and charming 
heroine. That is why the story of the 
pretty “‘ Barbe” established Mr. Oxenham 
as one of the foremost novelists of the day 
Read 


A Princess 
of Vascovy 


Ready next week. tlustrated, 6/- 


Una L. 
Silberrad 


is the novelist who created the splendid 
tigure of ** Tobiah, the Dissenter,” bravest 
of heroes and prince of match-makers, of 
whose adventures the public has demanded 
That is why she has been induced 
to write a new book round the figure of this 
same vld match-making Puritan. Read 


The Second 
Book of Tobiah 


Ready next week. Mlustrated, G/- 


more, 


Antonio 
Fogazzaro 


is the novelist of great ideas and epoch- 
making reforms. Oue of the greatest living 
writers, he is also one of the stoutest 
champions of religion, and one of the most 
scorntul critics of the corruption of the 
Household of God, “‘ the stewards who eat 
and drink, and are drunken."” That is why 
his reputation is world-wide, and the pub- 
lication of his latest book marks an epoch 
in human history. Bead 


The 
Saint 


Fifth Edition, 6- 


Jack 
London 


is the novelist of the realistic school, the 
novelist who makes you feel things, whether 
it is the savagery of a treacherous sea or 
the strength of wild and undisciplmed men. 
That is why he has often been called the 
American Kipling. Read 


The Cruise of 
‘The Dazzler’ 


itlustrated, 6/- 


Edgar 
Jepson 


is the novelist who won such a host of friends 
for ** Lady Noggs,”’ and for that admirable 
hero Tinker, the enfant terrible whose 
adventures made both worlds laugh aloud, 
for in America, as in England, Tinker is 
famous. The public on both sides of the 
Atlantic is already chuckling at the thought 
of another volume of “ Tinker's adven- 
tures.” 


The Triumph 
of Tinker 


Ready next week. Iiustrated, G/- 


Charles 
Garvice 


is the novelist for that large and appre- 
ciative public which delighted in the novels 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. That is why of his 
earlier works more than a million copies 
have been sold. Read 


Diana and 
Destiny 


New Edition, now ready. 
Mlustrated, 6/- 





ie Ue 
Meade 


is the novelist for those who love children 
just as much as for the children them- 
selves. Her new book is on somewhat the 
same lines as her famous *‘ Daddy's Boy.” 
It's not a story for a child, but about a 
child. It’s about a child from a grown-up 
person's standpoint, Read 


The Colonel 
and the Boy 


Ready next week. ltiustrated, 6/- 





THE BOOK OF SIMPLE DELIGHTS. 


By WALTER RAYMOND. 


6/-. There is no other 


book that concentrates so thoroughly the joys and beauties of country life.—MINVALE. 


By ORME AGNUS. 


Illustrated, 6/-. 
Derbyshire.—SHADOW AND SHINE. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


The story of a strike in an industrial village of 


Illustrated, 6/-. A good 


old-fashioned love story such as will delight the heart of her many admirers.—THE 


TIDES OF BARNEGAT. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
of one of America’s master novelists. 


HILLS OF HOME 


Illustrated, 6/-. 
By NORMAN MACLEAN. 6/-. 


The strongest work 


A Seottish romance of great interest and power.—LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP. By 


MARY STEWART CUTTING. 


5/-. 


all who contemplate marriage as well. 


They ought to be read by all married people, and 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FROM Published Price 
Saturday. Sixpence, 


Chapman & Hall’s List 


NOW READY. 
A NEW STUDY OF ROUSSEAU. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


A New Criticism. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, 
Author of “Iliad of the East,” “Studies in the France of Voitaire and 
Rousseau.” 

With Numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles, &c. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

This book claims to contain one of the most important literary revelations 
ever mate. The author has discovered that the original documents upon 
which the existing view of Rousseuu’s life and character is based were entirely 
falsitied by his enemies, and photographs are given to show where the correc- 
tions have heen made. The result is that the whole story of Roussean’s life 
will have to be reconsidered, and that all existing biographies must be 

rectified, 

THE TRIBUNE SAYS:—* A FINE PIECE OF LITERARY DETECTIVE 
WORK.....A NOTABLE BOOK.....A CONTRIBUTION OF REAL IM 
PORTANCE TO THE LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT” 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE FUTURE. 


THE RETURN TO THE LAND. 


By Senator JULES MELINE, 
Leader of the Moderate Republicans in France; Former Minister of Agricul. 
culture; Minister of Commerce; Premier. 
With a Preface by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STANDARD, IN THE COURSE OF A REVIEW OF A COLUMN 
AND A HALF BY MR. A. J. DAWSON, SAYS :—“SURE TO MAKE ITS 
MARK, AND A DEEP ONE, UPON THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE 
A BOOK OF RARE SOCIAL INTEREST AND CONSIDERABLE 
IMPORTANCE,” 

THE DAILY NEWS (COLUMN REVIEW) SAYS:—“M. MELINE 
WRITES WITH AUTHORITY, AND DEALS WITH AN INTER- 
NATIONAL QUESTION OF INTEREST FAR LEYOND THE BOUNDS 
OF ANY SINGLE NATION.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPI SAYS:—*NOWHERE WITHIN OUR 
KNOWLEDGE IS THE SCHEME WORKED OUT UPON PAPER WITH 
SO MUCH THOROUGHNESS, ENTHUSIASM, AND PERSUASIVE ELO.- 
QUENCE, EVERY ONE WHO IS INTERESTED IN THE FUTURE OF 
LABOUR MUST FIND MUCH TO GIVE HIM THOUGHT IN THESE 
VIVID PAGES, AND NO CITIZEN CAN READ THEM WITUOUT 
PROFIT TO HIMSELF.” 





POLITICAL 


‘REMINISCENCES OF AN ACTOR, 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. By FRANCIS WILSON, 
Author of “‘ The Eugene Field I Knew,” * Recollections of a Player,” &e., &e. 
With 33 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net 

This attractive volume of reminiscences is full of amusing stories of theatrical 


life from the inside, and abounds with bright, wholesome entertainment. 


Send this List of CHAPMAN and HALL’S 
NOVELS to your Library. All the 
Books can be got from every respon- 
sible Bookseller. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Keble Howard. 


[Fourth Edition in the press. 


THE WHIP HAND. 

THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. By Francis Gribble. 
| Second Edition, 

THE COMEDY OF AGE. By Desmond Coke. 


[Second Edition. 


LADY FITZMAURICE’S HUSBAND. By Arabella 
Kenealy. 


THE QUEEN OF SWORDS. By Joseph Keating. 


BACKWATERS : A MYSTERY. By Mary Stuart 
oya. 
RACHEL THE OUTSIDER. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 


IN GREEN FIELDS. By Oswald Crawfurd. 





CHAPMAN and HALE, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen uumber post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telephone: CrnrraL 1515, . 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmenx, Lonpox, Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.; Dod’s 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d.; Emerson's Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s. Catalogues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 


THE SPEAKER 


The Liberal Review 


is the only Liberal Review pledged to support 
the traditions of Liberalism in Imperial and 
Domestic Policy. It gives special attention 
to literary subjects, and publishes every week 
a Literary Causerie. 


SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


The Proprietors of THE SPEAKER havo 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of valuable 
Prizes, which will be awarded to successfyl 
candidates. In each Competition Four Prizes 
(of £10, £5, £3, and £2) will be given. The 
following are the subjects, with the latest date 
at which the Essays must be sent in to THE 
SPEAKER Office :— 


1. The best proposal for Amending the Law 


relating to Motor Cars Oct. 6 
2. The best Agenda for the coming Hague 
Conference Oct. 13 
38. How should a Liberal Government deal 
with the House of Lords ? Oct. 20 
4. What could be done to solve the Unem- 
ployed Problem under the existing 
Laws, and what could be done to 
improve those Laws ? Oct. 27 
5. A Plan for the Afforestation of the Waste 
Lands of the United Kingdom Nov. 3 
6 Assuming that Free-trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be bene- 
ficial to the United States, Germany, 
and Ireland ? Nov. 10 
7. The best Hundred Books on Peace and 
War Nov. 17 
8. A Temperance Bill for next year Nov. 24 
9. The best suggestion for the Amendment 
of our Election Laws with a view to 
diminish Corrupt Practices and to 
Cheapen the Cost of Elections Dec. 1 
10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government Dec. 8 
11. A Scheme for the Rating of Unoceupied 
Land in Town and Country Dee. 15 
12. The best Budget for Next Year in the 
Dee. 22 


form of a Financial Speech 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND CONDITIONS 
OF ENTRANCE SEE 


This Week’s Speaker. 


Willing’s Bookstalls, 
Copies and Sub- 


OFFICE, 


On Sale at Messrs. Smith's, Wyman's, and 
and at all Newsagents. Applications for 


scriptions should be sent to THE SPEAKER 





free.—HOLLAND BROS,, Booksellers, 21 Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 





14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


A REMINISCENCE AND A STUDY, 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 


__ 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THE TRIBUNE says :—“ This remarkable book finishes as it begins, on a note of unforced pathos 
and regret. As a man’s portrait painted by a friend it is full of beautiful colouring. It is a sad 
memory book, but in some places touched with humour, and in others sharp and incisive with 
pregnant phrasing. Yet so easily do its sentences flow, that to those familiar with Lord Rosebery 
as an orator, the words may almost be heard to fall from his lips with personal inflection, passion, 
and tone. It may safely be said that the book as it stands could have been written by no other 
man in England. As an historical document it is important, and as a literary achievement a triumph 
worthy to rank with its author’s Napoleon and Pitt” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“A most interesting and vivid sketch. In the region 
of biography Lord Rosebery’s is, of course, a master-hand; and this little book will rank among the 
most fascinating products of his pen. It is throughout exceedingly generous and sympathetic in tone, 
and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Like all Lord Rosebery’s literary work, it is polished 
ad unguem, and is as bright, crisp, and epigrammatic as it is full of real, intimate, and first-hand 
knowledge.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ A volume that will give delight not only to politicians of all 
sides, but to the general public, whose interest lies in the more human aspect of a great career.” 

THE GLOBE says :—“ The book is an admirable study of recent politics and of a very striking 
personality.” 

THE SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—“ It is all fascinatingly written with a keen 
critical instinct, a fine fairness of mind, and a delightful freshness of diction. It is not often one 
can thus read eminent statesmen’s deliberate summings-up of their eminent contemporaries.” 

THE SCOTSMAN says :—‘It is difficult in reading this monograph—thoughtful, humorous at 
times, never without a certain brilliance—to get away from the feeling that it is a personal document, 
and more valuable as reflecting the well-weighed general views of the living writer than as a political 
picture of his dead friend.” 

THE BELFAST NEWS-LETTER says :—“ The work is one of great political and personal 
interest, and it will be eagerly welcomed by both parties, and all who give attention to political 
affairs.” 

THE STAR says :—“It is full of good things. Lord Rosebery gives many vivid pictures of 
Lord Randolph’s rich personality.” 

THE EASTERN MORNING NEWS says :—“ Lord Rosebery seldom touches any subject, either 
in his speeches or writings, without investing it with particular interest, and this remark applies 
especially to what he has to say about one of the most striking personalities in the political world 
of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century.” 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—“It is indeed as a study of Lord Randolph, a study 
informed by personal knowledge and influenced by friendship, that this monograph must be considered, 
and as such it is valuable and interesting. It is written with great charm. Lord Rosebery’s 
literary skill has seldom been shown to such advantage. The phrasing is consistently distinguished 
and delightful.” 

THE WESTERN DAILY PRESS says :—“ Lord Rosebery’s brilliant little study is a book that 
throws further light upon the most remarkable figure in politics which our generation has seen.” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ The reminiscential chapters read like private letters 
accidentally opened. We notice nothing in the book that should not have been there, and yet it 
has an engaging tone of intimacy; it is almost as good as if it were an indiscretion.” 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P., 


**The Weavers,” commences in the October 
Number of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,” now ready. 


Other Notable Features of the October Number :— 
The University of London. 


(Illustrated.) By CHAS. F. THWING, 


Robert K. Duncan. 


“HIGH TEMPERATURES AND MODERN INDUSTRY.” 


Laurence Housman’s Poem, 
“THE HEART OF A MAID.” 


The Scilly Isles. 


(Illustrated.) By ROBERT SHACKLETON. 


J. Storer Clouston’s New Story, 
“THE FORTUNATE LORD FABRIGAS.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


LL.D. 





WITCH'S GOLD. 


Crown Svo, Illustrated, 6s. 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 


** A love story dealing with the restoring of a young invalid woman to health 
by the influence of a strong-willed, healthy man,” 
BESS OF THE WOODS. “Ore 
ad DEEPING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Impression. 


" The most spirited open-air romance that has been produced since ‘ Lorpa 
Doone. 


SPOILERS OF THE NORTH. 
REX BEACH. [Third Impression. 
“Fine both in detail and construction. There is not a dull moment for the 
enthralled reader.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE 


AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE 
MARGARET DELAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Sixth Impression 


“A story of remarkable distinction which cannot be commended too ahi. 
It places the authoress in the front rank of novelists.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** ABNER DANIEL.” 


WILL. N. HARBEN. 
(Immediately. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


ANN BOYD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The genial philosophy of Mr. Harben's novels receives a contrasting 
element in his latest story, where the play of strong emotions—both good and 
evil—weaves a plot of liveliest interest. 


THE JOYOUS MIRACLE. 


FRANK NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A dainty booklet, illustrated and decorated throughout. 
The story depicts with rare grace and delicacy certain incidents in the 
Life o' Our Lord. 


RUBAIYAT OF A MOTOR CAR. 
CAROLYN WELLS. Illustrated, 2s. net; post-free, 2s. 3d. 


** Delightfully humorous verses on matters familiar to motorists, 
appealing to everybody who loves a laugh.’ 


LETTERS °° CHINESE OFFICIAL 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S Eloquent Vindication of 
Christian Civilization, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
“ Being a reply to ‘ Letters from a Chinese Official.’ The book gives a 
glowing confession of faith in the ideals and purposes of our race.” 


but 


A POPULAR REPRINT OF THE AUTHORITATIVE 
LIFE OF 


MADAME RECAMIER AND 
HER FRIENDS. 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
(Author of “Madame Du Barry,” &c.) 


The expensive edition of this authoritative work, published in 1901, 
has been out of print some time. In response to the great demand, 
however, the Publishers have just issued a Cheaper Reprint in a 
handy form. 

“ He has done justice to a subject of unrivalled charm,.”—Athenzum. 


Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








— 


NEXT WEEK. 


AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Charles Godfrey 


Leland (Hans Breitmann),. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated, 
CONTENTS :— 

, Early Years.—Chap. II 
Chap. IV., Munich. 
and Stress. 


Chap. VIII. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


VOLUME I.—Chap. I 
Chap. IIT., Heidelberg.- 
*48.—Chap. VI., Years of Storm 
of Storm and Stress (continued).— 

Chap. IX., The First Holiday. 

VOLUME II.—Chap. X., Life and Work in England.—Chap, 
XI., Return to Philadelphia.—Chap. XIL., In Philadelphia: the 


» Princeton. — 

Chap. V., Paris in 
Chap. VII., Years 
, Hans Breitmann. 


Industrial Art School.—Chap. XITI., The Romany Rye Chap, 
XIV., The Romany Rye (continued).—Chap. XV., Tinkers and 
Red Indians.—Chap. XVI., In England Again.—Chap. XVIL, 


Chap. XVIIL., 
-Index, 


“In an Atmosphere of Witchcraft.” In Florence, 


—Chap. XIX., The End.—Bibliography. 


Mrs. Pennell has written an interesting he viography of the brilliant Ame rican 
known to the English-speaking world as ‘‘ Hans Brietmann” or “ The Rye,” 
The names of Leland’s friends and correspondents show not only the breadth 
and variety of his life, but also the entertainment which these volumes offer 
to all who are fond of literary reminiscences and gossip of famous people, 
The table of contents has references to Motley, Lord Houghton, Norton, Jean 
Iugelow, Barry Cornwall, Oscar Wilde, Robert Browning, Bret Harte, Walter 
Besant, York Powell, Korner Strauss, Washington Irving, Bulwer Lytton, 
Bancroft, Sarah Bernhardt, »well, Holmes, Dickens, 
others. 

The book is full of letters and anecdotes, 
and valuable memoir than the fragment published by Leland himself. He was 
he spent a large part of his youth in Germany 
and France, and many years of his life in London. He was a lieutenant on 
the Northern side in the Civil war, and later was editor of the Philad Iphia 
Press. He spent many years studying the lan of the 
Gypsies and Indians, and left all his papers, letters, and mauuscripts in the 
hands of Mrs. Pennell, his niece, 


Emerson, L and many 


and is a very much more complete 


a scholar as well as a humorist ; 


guage and customs 


_ Londen: A, CONSTABLE & Co., — hh 


NON-ACID PORT WINE 


(Produce of Portugal) 


““NONAC” BRAND. 


SUITABLE FOR 


Extract from the LANCET, June 30th, 1906 :— 


“This wine has evidently been matured 


INVALIDS. 


wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
the palate, and practically non-acid...... It 
contains a minimum amount (for port) 
of sugar. delicately fruity, 


and the wine has been carefully selected for 


The flavour is 
invalid purposes.” 


45s. 
24s. 


Per dozen bottles 
Per dozen }-bottles - - - 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd, 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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PITMAN’S AUTUMN BOOKS. 





—— 





“THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES 


By Mrs. CHARLES BROOKFIELD 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 2is. 


The “Cambridge Apostles” were a group of brilliant young 
men who formed an exclusively intellect ual coterie at Cambridge 
in the early thirties, and who teok the name of Apostles partly 
because they were twelve in number and partly because they 
were pioneers of new ideas and stood, so to speak, on the 
Tennyson, Hallam, Lord Houghton, 
Archbishop Trench, Maurice, Kemble, and John Sterling were 


frontier line of progress. 


all of this famous set. 


net 
By 


in its entirety. 





DANIEL O'CONNELL: 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND JOURNAL, 1795-1802 
Edited, with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, 


ARTHUR HOUSTON, 


This is the Journal kept by O’Connell in his early years, while 
he was still a law student, and has never before been published 
Needless to say, it was not written with a view 
to publication, and possesses in consequence the fascination 
which belongs to a simple but unflinching bit of self-portraiture. 
The record is interesting to the student of politics or to the 
general reader, for it shows a great man in the making. 


K.C., LL.D. 








ITALY OF THE ITALIANS 


3y HELEN ZIMMERN 


With 31 Full-page Plate Illustrations, 
6s. net 

A novel and intimate picture of Italian 
life and civilisation. The aim of the writer 
has been to avoid the style and purpose of 
the guide-book, and to give, rather, some 
idea of the vast impulses, intellectual and 
moral, with which the pulse of the great 
Southern land is throbbing. 








THE SENTIMENTALISTS 


Father Benson has here forsaken the 
paths of historical fiction and presented a 
picture of modern life. He shows how a 
thoroughly sentimental character can be 
made strong; at the same time he com- 
plains of the failure of conventionality to 
effect a cure. The story is told with all 
this popular author's charm and delicacy 
of style. 

6s. 





ENGLAND’S PARNASSUS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ANTHOLOGIES 
Edited by W. GARRETT HORDER 
Leather, gilt, 3s. 6d. net ; or cloth, 2s. 6d. net 

An attempt to eliminate the personal 
equation in the presentation of the best 
poems of the English language. Nearly 
every previous attempt has been the 
result of an individual judgment, and 
it occurred to the editor that a collec- 
tion gathered out of the finest existing 
anthologies would be a choicer presenta- 
tion of English verse than any other 
existing. 








ESSAYS FOR 
SUNDAY READING 


By the late Principal CAIRD, of 
Glasgow University. With an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev, DonaLpD | 
Macieop, D.D., anda Photogravure | 


THE NEW 
IDOLATRY 


By Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. 
E. Grirritu Jones, B.A. 


Tissor. 





THE CHILD OF 
NAZARETH 


By BENJAMIN WAUGH. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece after 


THE CREED 
OF CREEDS 


A Series of Short Expositions 
on the Apostles’ Creed. By the 
Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 











THE LIFE OF FROUDE| MRS. BROOKFIELD ‘tncts*| MY RECOLLECTIONS 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 
(New and Revised Edition) 


With Two Photogravures, 16s. net 


“It is not only a brilliant piece of 
biography and a vindication by one of the 
most accomplished of contemporary men 
of letters; it also possesses the profound 
interest which gathers round an attempt 
to interpret one of the greatest and most 
of the Englishmen of 
nineteenth century.”—Daily News. 


inscrutable the 





INSURANCE 


A Practical Exposition 
for the Student and 
Business Man 
By 
T. E. YOUNG, B.A., F.R.AS 


Revised Edition, Se. net 2e. net 














PITMAN’S OFFICE 
DESK BOOK 


A Work of Reference that 
will be in constant use 





By C. and F. BROOKFIELD 
Cheaper Edition, with 4 Photogravures, 
10s. 6d. net 


“These letters and anecdotes here 
collected are so rich and abundant that 
the most copious extracts must give an 
inadequate idea of what they contain. 
In Mrs. Brookfield’s circle dulness was 
unknown. Her friends were all inter- 
esting, not for their position, but for 
themselves...... An almost ideal picture of 
what society properly understood may be. 

.Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield do not seem 
to have known any uninteresting people.” 
—Times. 





By the Princess 
CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


Cheap Fourth Edition, with Portrait, 
6s. net 
“The Radziwill’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions’ is one of the most charming and 
fascinating volumes of the kind ever 
written in the English language. She 
has the wit and style of the French and 
the romantic imagination of the Slav.” 
—Review of Reviews. 


Princess 








A handy Reference 
Work for Amateur or 
Professional Fanciers 


THE A B C OF POULTRY x. 


By E. B. JOHNSTONE 
2s. 6d. net 


A. 











HOW TO BECOME A 
QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


witty, 


(Incorporated Accountant) 


PITMAN’S BUSINESS 
MAN’S CUIDE 
By 
J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. 
New Edition, Revised to June, 
1906, 3s, Gd. net 


By 
A.S, A.A, 


2s. net 











OFFICE ORGANISATION 
AND MANACEMENT 
(Including Secretarial Work) 
By LAWRENCE R. DICKSEE and 


THE 


World’s Commercial Products 


By W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S., and 


DICTIONARY OF COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


In French, German, Spanish, 


_ -- S. E. CHANDLER, D.Sc., F.L.S. and Italian 
- E BLAIN 2 as . . 
A Descriptive Account of the Economic Plants of the 7s. Gd. net 
5s. net | World and their Commercial Uses. Now being issued in as Spe 
(Now being issued in 20 Weekly Parts | 12 Fortnightly Parts at 7d. net each, with 12 Coloured (How being —— pt anes Parts 
at 2d. each) | Plates, 12 Maps, and over 400 Illustrations from Photographs. ‘ 











SIR ISAAC PITMAN wo. 1 amen corner, tonpoy, ec. AND SONS, LTD. 


Write for a copy otf the Com- 
plete Miustrated Autumn List 
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MR.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD (Mrs. Bisuor) 


of Professor J. 8. 





By Miss Anna M. Sropparr, Author of ** The Life 
Blackie.” With Portraits and other Illustrations, dewy Svo, 18s. net. 


[Ready next week, 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Seevery, and Great Game in Manica anil Sofala. By R.C 
H.B.M. Consul for the Districta of Mozambique and Zambesia, 





tions, demy 8vo, 15s, net. [ Ready next week. 


JUST OUT.-No. 2. OCTOBER. 5s. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Journal of 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. A Quarterly 
Thought. Edited by N. H. Atcock, M.D., and W G. Puaeeman, B.Se., 
F.L.S. 


Contents, 
W. B. , Tae Nature or Enzyme Action, W.M. 


Tur Pursicat Basts or Lire. 
Bayliss, M.A, DSe., FR 


Hardy, M.A., F.R.S.  Lilustrated. I, 
Some Worip's Weatuer PrRosiems. 
William J.S. Lockyer, M.A, Ph.D, 
F.R.A.S, Illustrated. 
Tur Oriatn oy Gymyosrerms, E. 
Arter, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Science IN etre A. C, Inman, 

M A., M.B. Illustrated. 
THR QUANTITATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF | THE 
Iuxrous Rocks. Jolna W. <7 

D.Se., ¥.G.38. 


é.35. 
Tur 
BoranicaL Scrence 
J.C. Willis, Se.D. 
Srerar Tueories. Thomas G. 
| ARCS., F.L.S. Mlustrated 
Ow « HILisipe tn DoneGaL 
INTO THE GreaT Earru-Catprons, 
Grenville A. J. Cole, F.G.S, 
ARTIFICIAL Propucrion op 
NITRATE OF ae. John B. C 
Kershaw, F.LC 


IN 





ALN. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
OCTOBER. 2s. 64. net. 
REORGANISATION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. Marcus R. P. 
TEE INTELL SCTOAL CONDITIONS OF THE LABOUR PARTY.-—L 
ALLOCK 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. Mrs. Cameurit Da 
POLAR PROBLEMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL. ORGANI: SATION FOR 
Mo SOLUTION. Heneyvk Arcrowski, 


Dorman, 
W. ul 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS | AT Ww ORK. Micuaet Macvonacu. 

A RIDICULOUS GOD.—I. Cal 

Sous REFLECTIONS UPON. “ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDUCATION. 

sATTIM 

THE. POSSIBILITY OF AN INTELLIGENCE IN THE PLANT. 8. Leonarp 
SASTIN 

LEGENDS OF THE ABRUZZI. Jaxer Ross, 

COUNTY MAGISTRATES. ‘I. E. Keser 

FOOTBALL OF YESTERDAY AND 10- DAY: A COMPARISON. Hanotp 
MACFARLANE, 

ON THE LINE. 

THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps. 11-13). Mrs. 


Henry DE La Pasture, 


JOHN MU RR. AY, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


Albemarle Street, W. 


New Volume by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 


Author of ke. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Very bright and light and clever... ..In an age of much 
seriousvess we must rejoice at so pleasant a vem of humour accompanying 
such shrewdness, insight, and real knowledge. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: 


A DIARY. Large post S8vo, 6s. net. [Just 


*.* This book describes the experiences of one who has 
twice approached tho3e gatos which await evory man. 


THE STORY OF BAWN 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Honourable 
Molly,” * Julia,” &e. Crown Svo, 6s. [Just published. 


*.* A romantic love-story in the trish sctting which the 
author knows so well how to portray. 


THE UPTON LETTERS 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
With a New Preface. 7s. Gd. net. 
Eiqhth Itmpression (Second Edition), 


DAILY NEWS.—‘'A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the 
sion thut in this book we hive a real coutribution to var literature. 


“Collections and Recollections,” 


pull shee d 


tirst impres- 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


Sixth Impression (Fourth Edition). 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur 


lingers gratefully in  ¥ memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow 
aud full-flavoured boo 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


The History, 
F. Mavauam, 
and for 
the Territory of Manica and Sofala, With Map and 32 Full-page Lilustra- 


Scientific 


PROGRESS OF AGKICULIURAT AND 
CreyLon. 


Hill, 


ACGILIMPSE 





pel 


Benson has written that 


ES 


ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY For 


Hurst & Blackett’s New Books 


Each in crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


YOUNGEST MISS MOWBRAY. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ** Her Own People,” “ Johanna,” & 
| Ready. 
succeeded 


—Standard, 


“ It is one of the best among the numerous novels which have 
* Diana Barrington,’ its writer's first suecess. 
“There is not a dull moment experienced in reading the book,” 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
«Ke. { thord Editio m veady, 


‘ There is plenty of action about it......the characters are very well drawn," 
Daily c hronicle, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. 


sy WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of ‘* The Mau from Downiuzg Street.” 


orl 


* a modern romance of mystery, crime, and love.’’—Tribune. ees 
HAZEL OF HAZELDEAN. 
By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS, Author of “In Siler * ke { Ready, 


* A rewarkable story, conceived iu a highly romantic vein.” 
Yorkshire 


HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


ty ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “A Platonic Friendship,” 


TALES OF OLD SICILY. 


By the Hon. ALEX ANDER NELSON HOOD, Author of “ Adria; g 
‘Tale of Venice,’ &e. { Ready, 
“There is a stately dignity about these stories......The hook is full of 
pleasant passages.. and tills the faucy with grateful pictures.’ 
—Daily Telegraph, 


KNIGHTHOOD’S FLOWER. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author of “The Lant of Bondage,” 
&e | Ready 
Blounde slle- Burton's best, of love, intrigue, aud 
Tim a 


Even ng Post. 


A 


&e, 
| Keady, 


4 brave tale, one of Mr. 
fighting in the France of Louis XIII, 


AN IMPETUOUS GIRL. 


Ry ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” 
&e. [Second Editi ready 


CELEBRATED CRIMES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, Dewy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. Ready. 


“ Dumas’ excursions into the gruesome regions of Russian history have 
a grim fascination, aud this publication is timely.” —Evening Standard, 


THE AVENGING HOUR. 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, Author of “On the Verze, 
SABA MACDONALD. 


By “RITA.” 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [October 9th, 


oe 
| Ready. 


[October 9th. 


" FOLK TALES FROM TIBET. 


Vith 12 Illustrations in Colour from 


F. OCONNOR. 
[October 9th. 


By Captain W. 
Feap. 4to, gilt top, 6s. net. 


Paintings by a Tiletanu Artist. 


82 High Holborn, 


HURST and BLACKETT, ‘Lita. 1 
OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 


Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905, 
‘The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, bat shouid become the pr >phet 
of hy Rie ne in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4 
VILLIAMS and NORGATE Henrietta Street London, W.C = 


= BARGAINS. — Free on application, H. J. 

‘) GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works im ail Brauches © 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 
Wigmore Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AII new. 
three-quarter levant, £5 5s., 
Enesyclopaedia, Last Edition 


Wie. 


International Library, 20 
half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 lWs.; 


vols., 
half morocco, £6 5s. net, for £5; 


Chambers's 


Burton's Arabian Nights, Ulustrated, £7 10s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 
Illus., & vols., £2 10s.; Dod's Peerage, 1905, 10s. 6d., for 3s, 6d.; Wilde's 
Trial, £1; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story 


of an Unbappy Friendship, large } paper, portraits, &ec., 15s.; Alken’s British 

Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. Burlington ‘Club Mezzytint 
BK rtraits, folio, 7s.; Cripps’ Old iE nglish Plate, 1ss.; Pratt's FlowCring 
Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dore Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKERS 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, MN & 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST., _ BIRMINGHAM. 








Applications for Covies of the SP ECTATOR, nal Communicat wns 
pon matters of business, shuuld NOT be addressed to the Eprror, but 
tv the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellinglon Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Ree es 


A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & 


APPALPPPLALPL PPL SPS 


F ORTHCOMIN G BOOKS 


LLLP LL 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 











With 20 Full- page Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SIRIS. Studies in the CHUEAP EDITION, IN 2 VOLS. 
ag eyes ATMs, & G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 





Author of “ The Go.deu jough.”” S8vo, 10s, net. 
THE TODAS. By W. H. R. Rivers, Fellow of 
Joun'’s College, C ambridy re, With numerous LIllustrati ons and @ 
in Svo, 2ls. net. | Tuesday. 





PAGAN RACES OF THE MALAY PENIN- 


BULA. Vy Watrer Witttam Skeat, M.A.. and Coarves Orro Biaape: 
M.A. Very elaberately Illustrated by Photographs taken specially for 
the work, 2 vols. Svo, 42s. net. Shortly 








THE LOWER NIGER AND ITS TRIBES. 


By Major Arraur Giry Leonarp. With a Map, 8vo. [Shorily. 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK MAN’S 
MIND; or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E, 
Dennett. With Llustratious, Svo. [ Shortly. 


‘PROFESSOR | H. B. SWETE. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, and Indices By Hesry 
BancLay Swere, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo, 
15s. 


Notes, 


BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
SAINT PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 


SIANS. ‘The Greek Text, with Notes and Addenda. By the late Brooxr 
Foss Wr teorr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. Svo, 10s. 6d, 


CANON BERNARD. 
GREAT MORAL TEACHERS. 


delivered in Salisbury Cathedral. By Epwarp Russet. Bernanp, 
Crown 5vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The subjects of Canon Bernard's Lectures are Confucius, Buddha, Socrate 
and shed ictetus. 


AN ‘OUTLINE OF THE 


Eight Lectures 
M.A. 


— 





CONSTRUCTION _ Snramenss. By J. B. Batutr. M.A,, 
D.Phil., Author of ‘* Hegel's Logic. Svo, 8s. Gd. net. { Tuesday. 
THE PA’ TT -ERN NATION. By Sir Henry 


Warxon, K.C., Author of “ Socialism,” &c. 


THE FAMILY. By 


“The Strength of the People,” * 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Author of 


Svo, &s. 6d. net, 


HELEN _ Bosaxau ET, 
* Rich and Poor,” &c 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A LADY OF ROME. 
RUNNING HORSE INN, 


SHEPPAKD, 
DISENCHANTED. 


by CLARA BELL. 


ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 


WATSON, 
“NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 
N. CAREY, 
THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


and NEVILL MEAKIN. 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


LYSAGHT. 


By F. Marron Crawrorp. 
[ October 16th. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER 


By Pierre Lorr. Translated 


HeLen H. 


[ Shortly, 


By 
By Rosa 


By Hucu Suerimncuam 
l Shortly. 

By Sipyey Royse 
! Shor tly. 





POCKET EDITION OF 


TROMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


Feap. 8vo, ‘ 


. 61. net each ; limp leather, 3s. 64. net each, 


THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


by JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Svo, 5s. net each. 


LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


Edited, an Introduction, b M.A., 
and Reainatp VERE 


with NEVILLE Fiaats, 


Svo, 10s 


y Joun 


Laurence, M.A. net. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W Fortescue. Second Part continued From the Fall 
of the Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. Vol. IV., 1759-1801, In 2 Parts, 
and a separate volume of Maps, Svo, 42s, net. 


The TIMES.,--** We are witnessing the birth of a military classic which ia, and 
will Le for some generations to come, without a peer in the subject to which 
it relates Mr. Fortescue’s admirable and most instructive pages.’ 


CONCLUDING VOLUME READY OCTOBER 1l2ra 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By Hexpert Pavi, M.P In 5 vols , 1835 to 1895. With a com- 
plete Index to the whole Work, 8vo, ms, $d. ne t. 
*." Previously published Vols. L.-1V., 83. 61. net each 


* 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. Men— 


Books—Cities—Art By Frepertc Hargisox. Extra Crown 8vo, &. 64, 
net. 


‘ New Volume dust Published. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
VOLUME I 
PROTOZOA. Py Professor Marcus Hartroo, M.A. (D.Se, 
(SPONGES). By Icrnya B. J. Sottas (B.Sc. Lond.)—-COELENTERATA 
AND CYENOPHORA. By Professor 8S. J. Hicksoxs, M.A, F.RS 
ECHINODERMATA. By l’rofessor E. W. MacBaive, M.A., F.R.S. Fully 
Ilinstrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 

Previous! 


Lond.)—PORIFERA 


y published :—Vols. IL, ILL, and V.-X. 17s. net. each 


COSTUME: FANCIFUL, HISTORICAL, 
AND THEATRICAL. ‘Compile! by Mes. Anta. With 16 eet 


Plates, and many other Illustrations in the text, by Pency fo -- “SON, 
Svo, 10s. Gd, net. (Shortly. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COLOUR 


PRINTS. An Essay on certain Stipple Evgravers and their Work in 
Colour JuLia FRANKAT Shortly. 


By 


SV 


CRANFORD SERIES Vew Vol 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By Gronce 
EtoT Ww ith om ions ) Hvueu Tuomsor, 16 of whic 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY, AND THYRSIS. 
By MarrHew AgNnoLp. With Illustrations by Epuuno H. New ; ( SOeR 


Sya, [ Shortly. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 


h are repro- 
Shortly 


NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER By Witttm Hewer 
Scuorretp, Pb.D., Assistant Professor of Englsh in Harv ard University. 
Crown bdvo, 7s. Od. | Wedne may 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN 





a VERSE. Edited by Bextkam Stevens, Feap. Svo, 2s, 6d. net; limp 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. leather, 38. 6d. net. 
*.* Macmillan’s List of Autumn Announcements post-free on application, 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. Constable & Co.’s List. 
NOW READY. 


THE KING OF COURT 
POETS. 


A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of Lodovico 
Ariosto. 


By EDMUND GARDNER, Author of “Dukes and Poets in 
Ferrara,” &c. With Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. net. 








LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS 
of GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear and the 
Latter’s Diary. 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


Biographical and Critical Studies. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “The Life of William 
Makepeace Thackeray.” 
Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Gravenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wurtemberg. 
By MARIE HAY. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable historical im- 
portance,’’— Westminster Gazette. 
**Miss Hay is to be congratulated upon a notable achievement.”” 
“The book is decidedly interesting.”—Standard. —Literary World. 


Miss Marie Hay has told it extremely well.” 


** A romantic story. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, 
From the Letters of William Stubbs. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 6s. net, 





Bishep of Oxford, 


3825-1901 


6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
HOLYLAND. By Gustav Frenssen, Author 


of “Jérn Uhl.” 


THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


By E. Nesbit, Author of “ The Red House.” 
To be Published Shorily. 
GROWTH. By Granam Travers, Author 


of “Mona Maclean.” 


THE COUNTY ROAD. By Atice 


Brown, Author of “ Paradise,” “ King’s End,” &c. 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. By Percy 


Wuire, Author of “ Mr. John Strood,” “ Park Lane,” &c. 








THE OPENED SHUTTERS. By 
CLARA LovIsE BuRNHAM, Author of “ Jewel.” &c. 
THE MAN IN THE CASE. By 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of “ Trixy,” “Old Maids 
and Burglars in Paradise.” 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


NEW VOLUMES. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net per volume. 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By Professor W. M. Furnpers Perris, F.R.S. 


ISLAM, By Syrep Ameer Atr, M.A., C.I.E. (Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council of India), Author of “ The Spirit of 
Islam” and ** The Ethics of Islam.” 








~ MONOGRAPHS ON IMMORTALITY. 


Cloth gilt, lémo, ls, net each. 


THE ENDLESS LIFE. By 8. MC. Croruenrs. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY: Two Supposed 


Objections to the Doctrine. By Professor Wittiam James. 


THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Professor Hvco 


Minsrersere. 


SCIENCE & IMMORTALITY. By Wituu™ 


Oster, M.D. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Jostan Rorce. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and 0O., Limited, London. 








cc, 

Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 

Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Curreng 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 
ENGLISH ROADS AND THE POLICE. 
THE MODERN ZOO. 
ABOUT DUFFERS AND SOME DOGS. 
SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY. 
ANCIENT BURYING PLACES. 
A PROBLEM IN GAME SHOOTING. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN FOOTBALL TEAM. 
Illustrated, 


Illustrated, 


GOOD MILCH GOATS. Illustrated. 
PRESERVATION OF FOXES. 

FAILURES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MOTOR TOPICS: Tourist Trophy Reflections. 


The Portrait of the Week is of 
Admiral Sir JOHN DALRYMPLE-HAY, Bart, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on wh ich they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. SKEFFINGTON announce one of the most 
remarkable and interesting Books of the Year. 


TUE TIMES says :—‘‘ The book contains something to interest everybody.” 





THE SPECTA TOR says: 


By MAJOR-GENERAL PATRICK MAXWELL, 


‘* May be read without flagging of interest from cover to cover.” 


LL.D., 


Translator of Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans,” Schiller's “ William Tell,” Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise,” Lessing's “ Minna von Barnhelm ” 


PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES 


Or Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. 
Illustrated by Anecdote, Reference, and Quotation. 


“ Leave your prabbles, ’oman—what is the focative case, William ?”—Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2, 


“ Pribbles and Prabbles,”’—JZdid., v. 5. 


This day. 


“This is certainly on of the books which may be read 


Demy 8vo, 


without flagging of intere st from cover lo cover. Major-General 
Maxwell was a man of letters whose activities extended over a 
wide range of subjects. And whatever he writes, he writes in 
thi fashion of a scholar, and his quotations are correct. This 
moe sound a trifle, but we can assure our readers, on the 
strength of a very large experience, that it is not as common as 
it should be. If eminent conv 
selves for an evening wn ty, this is the 
them.” Spectator. 
“The reviewer might well di per of giving any satisfactory 
account of this delightful n Mey. The late Major-General 
Mas ell I ul (t mind lore l with millions 


s . ck f 
scraps of knowledge, and note-books in which h appare ntly had 


reationalists ever prepare them- 


ery volume for 


of out of-the way 


ms in @ very wide 
able to judge of the 
Major- 


must be veritable store-houses of 


sf uk him as Cui 


} my , 
Our readers will best b 


jotted down anything that 
course of reading. 
character of the work: by sumpling a page or two. 
(re neral Mar % th s nol ho A s 
quaint odds and ¢ uls.”’—Academy. 


Vas " li’s ) 


po thumous hook contains a areat deal 


if those h mdy 


. .? oe 
lL up again and again with the 
/ ‘ 


} 
“ (reneral 
of 


compilations that can bh ? 


entertaining and useful matte r, an lis on 


f something lo his taste.” 
—Globe. 


always entertaining and not 


certainty that the readei Lm 
“Cencral Marwell’s hook is 
seldom edifyii gd 


—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
produced for many a long day is 


“One of th quaintest books 
° Pri bbles and Prabbli i 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 
“ The collection of a well-informed man, who has read 
Constant 


° ° ° ° * 
surprise is consequently wm store jor the reade r, which 


widely, and give Nu thought to many subjects. 


renders the book curiously ente rlaining from the Jirst page 


to the last."—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





This day. 





By B. STEWART. 


cloth. 


“As an accomplished and versatile scholar, a reader in 
widely diverse fields, and a thinker with a quick and inde- 
pendent critical gift, General Maxwell invariably approaches 
his subject from the right side, shows he has not ventured upon 
a discussion without having a good reason jor the proce eding, 


Price 10s. net. 


and proves his inalienable right to the expression of a definite 
He is an excellent example of aman who turns his 
scholarship to practical account, and gives it a direct bearing on 
actual life. , 


opin ion. 


It is quite impossible in a brief notice to traverse 
all the ground covered by this frankly discursive and ¢ ntertaining 
miscella 14. From ré ligion to gibberish, from Shakespeare to 
the Balaam Box, from the Devil looking over Lincoln to a 
jackass purring, the author moves in easy, calm, and deliberate 
transition. Eaxcellently written, the book is one which scholars 


und patriots will fully enjoy.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘© Any one who wishes for a book for a rainy day can scarcely 
do better than obtain * Pribbles and Prabbles,’ You can 
Cures ly open & page t uthout coming wpon something of enterest.” 


—Country Life. 


“General Maxwell was an omnivorous reader, and what is 
more to the purpose he had a retentive memory; and his 
astonishing store of knowledge and a sense of humour make his 


pages ¢ nti rtaining.’—Yorkshire Post. 


*“ The author shows himself to have been well read and w ry 
obse rvant, and his collection of anecdotes, ve fer: nees, and quolia- 
The CULSE 


he discourses on diverse topics is refreshing, and he is quite at 


tions covers a very wide field of literature. vith which 
home in writing on the future of the English language, proverbs 
in various languages, modern and ancient writers, curiosities of 
nomenclature, religion, sermons and preaching, and numerous 
other subjects. Not the least interesting portion of the book is 
that dealing with India—the character of the Indian army, the 
attitude and dispo ition of the people s of India, and education 
] 


The volume is an eminently readable one.’ 


—Scotsman. 


in that country. 





Cloth. Price 6s. 


Profusely Tlustrated from 50 Photographs by the Author. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF CYPRUS. 


“A very interesting account of the life on the island, its 
history, and the cities which adorn it. Full of interest to 
the archaeologist and the historian......indeed the book 
is most interesting and the numerous photographs are 
admirable.’ —Daily Telegraph. 

“A most useful book, with much incidental information 


of h istoric al and are hae ological inte rest.’ —Outlook. 





London: 





SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southempton Street, Strand, W.C.; 


“A bright account of a beautiful island by one with 
exceptional opportunities of knowing both the place and the 
people. —Standard. 

“The remarkable series of photographs illustrating the 
travelli r’s record should alone inspire readers with the de sire 
to visit Cyprus. The book is, altogether, thoroughly worth 
reading.’ —Westminster Gazette. 





And of all Libraries and Booksellers, 
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ce 


A SELECTION OF B. T. BATSFORD’S NEw 
AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS ON ART 
AND ARCHITECTURE. ; 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 











An ag _ Origin and my my <= Oe Architec- Three Indispensable Books for Collectors and Deale; 

ture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries. “ 

By Francis Bonp, M.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. Containing 800 pages, with CHIPPENDALE'S THE GENTLE MAN AND 

1,254 Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs, Sketches, and Measured CABINET-MAKER’S DIRECTOR. A complete facsimile of the 3rq C 


Drawings, imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. net. and rarest Edition (published in 1762), containing 200 Plates, Folio, halt 


** This is, in every sense of the word, a great book...... It is a book that at cloth, £3 15s. net. 
once steps to the front as authoritative, aud it will be long before it is super- |} HEPPLEWHITE’S ““ CABINET-MAKER AND 
coded. apa a , = ¢ detailed , SPROLSTERESS GUIDE.” A complete facsimile of this rare on I 
ruly monumental work...... samine of erudition, of detailed analysis (published in 1794) ta 128 Plates. Small ; Re 
and information, and of criticism of English medimval church architecture, the — F Peete xgics — mall folio, cloth gilt, £2 10s, 


book is worthy of all praise.”’—T'imes, 
* Extraordinarily full, e xtraordinarily minute, and enrichel by a wealth of SHERATON.—“* EXAMPLES OF FURNITURE ( 
iustvationn, it must stand for many years to come as the book of refe’ nce pn THOMAS SHERATOS. » P i he ay & selection of 
on the subject.”"— Spectator. nca ¥ imens, ‘eprac uce on ’ ates rom his rare “ ¢ ‘abinet 
Maker and Upholsterer's Drawi: ; Book,” published 1791-1502. Folio j 
OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM- strong portfolio, 15s. net. — 
HOUSES. £ Sie of Volumes designed to illustrate the most Typical OLD CLO ane 
and Beautiful Remains of Minor Domestic Architecture in England. W 
1. KENT and SUSSEX. Photographed by W. Gatswortuy Davie, with THEIR CLOCKS | AND Ww [ATCHES AND 
Notes by E. Guy Dawner. 2. SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, and of 10,000 Old Makers. <= E ition rt go nah — ations anda I 
CHESHIRE, Photographed by James PARKINSON, with Notes by 8 oa 
kK. A. OvLp, 3. THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT, comprising Gloucester- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Northants, Worcestershire. Photographed by 


Thick da ast 
1 

15s. net. Nice. 
“ Mr. Britten's book is replete with interest.’’— Daily News. 


W. Gatswortuy Davie, with Notes by E. Guy Dawsper. e 
Each Volume contains 100 Photographic Plates artistically printed in Collo- MR. LEWIS F. DAY’S 
type, accompanied by Descriptive Notes containing numerous Sketches and HANDBOOKS FOR ART W ORKERS 
1. . 


Drawings, crown 4to (10 in. x 7 in.), art canvas, gilt, 21s. each net. 
“ Mr. Batsford’s volumes on English Cottage Architecture are attractivein| ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICA TION. 
sympathetic letterpress and printing, and wholly delightful in illustrations.” A Han Ibook on the Relation of Design to Material, Tools, and Methods 

—Times. of Work. By Lewis F. Day. With 300 Illustrations, reproduced from the 


OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS : a Series of Author's Drawings and from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 83. 6d. net, 
Historical Examples from Tudor Times to the End of the X VIIIth Century. ‘This is a fascinating book, which all who are interested in decorative art 


set . PD a - > a 2 on, Tiel of any kind will read with pleasure and profit.”— Daily Chronicle. 
Specially Photographed by W. GaLsworrny Davis, with Descriptive Notes * Can be confidently commended as a most workmanlike and accom) lished 


and Sketches by Henry Tanner, A.R.LB.A. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. | ¢reatise.’—Mr. WALTER CRANE, in the Manchester Gustine. 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON|paTTERN DESIGN: a Book for Students, 
Tae COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Professor Bayister FLercner, treating in a practical way of the Anatomy, Planning, and Evolution 


LB.A., and Banister F, Fretrcwer, F.R.1.B.A. Fifth Edition, 
pian Enlarged, with about 2,000 Illustrat.ons of Views and Details of 
the Chief Buildings of the World. reproduced from Photographs and from 
a unique Series of Drawings, thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s, net. NATURE IN OR NAMENT. A Survey of the 


** As complete as it well can be.—Times. f M , , . S 
“No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which Ornamental Treatment of Natural Forms. With 450 Illustrations, 
chiefly Drawn by the Author, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


is itself a triumph of art.’ —Daily News. 


“It is a Bible of Architecture.’ '—Queen,. ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. With 200 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RE- Complete Examples, 30 Series of Numerals, &c., crown 8vo, cloth, 


NAISSANCE IN ITALY. A General View for the Use of Students and 3s. Gd. net. 

General Readers. By Wituiam J. Anpexson, A.R.LB.A. Third Edition, y Ts 9 
containing 164 Full-paze and smaller Illustrations from Photographs and LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. With 200 
Drawings, large 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


“Ss rank zst the best architectural writings of the day.” i 
Should rank amongst the best architectural wri ag A ART IN NEEDLEWORK. A Book about 
mb dery. t 25 Full-pag stre 8, crown 8vo, ck , 5s. net. 
TWO SUPERB WORKS ILLUSTRATING OLD ENGLISH st co 9. easier ne a agaoReiaNe inthe aR as 
MANSIONS, MANO#* HOUSEs, WINDOWS. A Book about Stained and Painted 
ARCHITECTURE ot the RENAISSANCE Glass. With 250 Illustrations, large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net, 
IN ENGLAND. [Illustrated by a Series of Views and Details from 
Buildings Erected between the Years 1560 and . rm with Historical and e 
Critical Text. By J. ALrrep Gotcn, F.S.A., F R.LB.A. Containing M5 A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT: 
Magnificent Plates, Finely Reproduced from Special Photographs and being 3 — = mes oO RIBA “HH ay hoe me be — aon 
Drawings, with 180 further Lllustrations in the Text, 2 vols. large folio, Arts. i y ¥r> “eo parm a. A.R.C . Sec ond aiticn, 
half-morocco gilt, £8 8s. net. Revise aud Enlarged, containing 600 ustrations, demy : oi cloth, 
“The volumes are very beautiful in themselves, and a striking proof of the 6s, net. (Just ready, 
almost unknown wealth of domestic architecture of ancient date in which | A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. By F.S. 
England stands alone." —Times. Merer. With about 3,000 Illustrations of the Elements and Application 
LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- fe pocution So See org Reger vor Bevtess a HvuGH STANNUS, 
TURE IN ENGLAND. A Series of Examples of the Domestic Buildings “A Library. a Mus “um an Eneyelopmdia and an Art School in one. To 
Erected subsequent to the Elizabethan Period. Edited, with Intro- | ,jya} it asa book of reference, one must fill a bookease.”—Studio 
ductory and Descriptive Text, by Joun Betcuer, A.R.A., and Mervyn . emp 7 F : 


E. Macartney. Containing 170 Maguificent Plates, Finely Reproduced | THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. A Textbook 


of Repeated Ornament, With 300 Illustrations, chiefly reproduced from 
the Author's Drawings, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 








from Special Photographs and Drawings, with 154 further Illustrations, for Art Students, Teachers, and Craftsmen. By G. Woountscrorr Rurap, 

5 oeee, Coin, Satenevasse gilt, £5 Se. wet. ’ Hon. A.RC.A. With 16 Photographic Piates and over 350 Diagrams drawn 
“One of the most remarkable and fase inating books in architectural illus- by the Author, large 8vo, art linen, gilt, 6s. net 
tration which have appeared in our time.’”’—Builder. ° eg oe 2 siete ‘ 


Samiy. mumatseance§ ancarreac-|™QONr wo meme tte ee ee oe 


TURE IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the ment, and Fitting of Day and Boarding Schools. By Friimx Cray, B.A, 
Development of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625, Architect. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 480 Illustra 
By J. Atrrep Gorcu, F.S.A. With upwards of 300 Illustrations, repro- tions, large imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 25s. net. 

duced from Photographs and Drawings, large 8vo, cloth gilt, £1 1s. net. 

“The most charming Sock that has yet been issucd on the English PUBLIC BATHS AND W ASH-HOUSES: 
Renaissance.” —Antiquary. a Treatise on their Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting, with Chapters 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK ON OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. on Swimming Baths, Public Laundrics, Heating, Water Supply ok ighting, 

Russian, Turkish, and other Special Baths. By A. W. 8S. Cre M.A., 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty the Quee 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND are 7 Copiously Illustrated, large 8vo, uniform with he — 
Plates reproduced. from the Author's: Drawings and from Photographs | RESIDENTIAL FLATS of ALL CLASSES. 


expressly taken, with Historical and Descriptive Text. Folio, half green Including Artisans’ Dwellings. A Practical Treatise on their Planning ea 

morocco gilt, £4 4s, net. Arrangement, together with Chapters on their History, Financial Matters, 

This beautiful record of Old English gardens and their architecture illus &c. By Sypney Pergs, F.R.LB.A. With 200 Lilustrations, imperial Svo, 
trates by means of general views some of the finest existing examples in the cloth gilt, 2ls. net. 


kingdom, with complete plans and examples of terraces, balustrades, gate-, 
pen tie pa dials, ee pene ea rod — MODERN HOUSING IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. lUlustrated by Examples of Municipal and other Scheme: 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK FOR COLLECTORS OF OLD SILVER 
PLAT: Rlock Dwellings, Tenement Houses, Model Cottages. andl Villages. Also 


+ , ud Deserpti f the Cheap Cottages Exhibition. By Councillor 
Only 500 Com printed, of which very few remain for sale. Pians aue CSCEIPSIORS OF ' rea} othaces EXD TION, 
4 om * ae “ptieges Ly + - , James Cornes. With 150 Illustrations, royal 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6. net 


OLD SI LVER WORK, chiefly ENGLISH, oe it wll doubtless he accepte! for some time to come asa standard book of 
FROM THE XVth TO THE XVIIIth CENTURIES. Edited, wit i reference on the subject.”—Times, 


Historical and Descriptive Notes, by J. STARKIE GARDNER, B.S A.’ Con MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


tainmg 121 Fine Plates, beautifully Reproduced in Collotype from 





Photographs specially taken, and illustratius some of the choicest spec Ilustrated from Works by well-known Architects. Edited, with an 
mens of the Art during the Stuart, Queen Anne, and Georgian periods. Essay on Cottage Building and Descriptive Notes, by Maurice B 
“All lovers of old silver will weleome the appearance of this large and Apams, F.R.1.B.A. Containing 50 Ful!-page Plates illustrating some of 
sumptuousiy illustrated volume. The illustrations throughout are admirable, the best types of Cottage Building in this country. Royal 4to, cloth gilt, 
and the whole work deserves great praise.”’—Connoisseur, 10s, 6d. net. 





B. T. Batsford will be happy to forward detailed Catalogues of his numerous publications post-free on receipt of ap slication 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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A FIELD-MARSHAL’S MEMOIRS. 
THE FIRST EDITION WAS EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published one of the most interesting Autobiographies of the century, FROM MIOSHIPMAN 
TO FIELD-MARSHAL, by Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. The book is full of 
romance, incident, adventure, and historical importance. Application should be made early, for the demand will be great, 


THE ART OF 


THE GREEKS. 


By H. B. WALTERS. With over 100 Plates, wide royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book deals fully with Greek Art, and describes the various branches in order, viz.: Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Gems, 
Coins, and Metal-work. There is also a chapter on resent discoveries. The book is magnificently illustrated. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. 


Py JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Nigger of tie Narcissus.’ 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. Chapters on the sea—chiefly of an autobiographical nature. 


Messrs, METHUEN have just published a new novel by MARY HAMILTON, Author of “Cut Laurels,” entitled “ THE FIRST 
CLAIM.” It is the story of a struggle between two passions—a woman's love for her husband, and her love for her child. 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen Jor their New List of Announcements, which is attractively dliustrated, 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By H. Cunynouame, C.B. 


With 54 Plates in Collotype and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour, wide 
royal Svo, 25s. net. The Connoisseur's Library. 
This work gives a general account of the progress of the art of enamelling 
from early times to the present day in Europe. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. Cement 
Parsons. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This book is not only a life of the great actor, but an attractive picture of 
the theatrical and literary society of the time. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By ALLAN Fea, With over 80 Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
” An alluring and valuable book.”— World. 
“The book makes interesting reading, Mr. Fea writing in a light, easy 
style. He shows a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the secret 
history, the ‘ petticoat politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.’ 


—Daily Mail. 
¥ 
GEORGE HERBERT AND HIS TIMES. by A. G. 
Hrpr. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“A thoroughly conscientious and sound appreciation.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A pleasant and readable as well as a scholarly presentation.” — 
* A pleasant and sympathetic biography.”—Scotsman, —Daily Telegraph. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. by M. Kh. Gioac 
and K. M. Wyatr. With 24 Illustrations in Colour, demy 8vo, lJs. 61. net. 
© The book is delightful, and will satisfy the appetites of lovers of garden 
literature.'’"—Globe. 
“ Miss Gloag writes with knowledge, and the daintily suggestive sketches 
are admirably reproduced.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS (Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal Duke of York). By H. M. Vaueuas, With 20 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“Mr. Vaughan has done his work admirably.......it is a solid and yet an 
entertaining contribution to historical literature.”—Globe. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. by D. 
Gatiagen, Captain of the New Zealand (*‘ All Blacks"’) Team, and W. G, 
Srrap. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 

A complete book of the game, with a highly interesting explanation of New 

Zealand methods, 

“ Bristles with good things and sound advice.” —Tribune. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cursrerrox. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Chestertoa undoubtedly has something very like g»nius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Spectator. 

“ Full of good things and genuine appreciations.” — Manchester Guardiun. 

“ A book of extraordinary interest.’’—Daily News. 

“ Quite a remarkable book.’ — Westminster Gazette. 

“A remarkable book, so brilliant, so vigorous and vital.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is all excellent writing a delightfully unconventional book.’’— Punch. 


A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. by J. PD. 


Hoare. With 20 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Arctic Exploration"’ gives a handy and concise history of the principal 
voyages to the North and South Polar regions from the earliest times to the 
present times. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T.S. CLovustoy, M.D., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The writer has an adequate grasp of the subject, and has discerned the 
true significance of the personality which she set out to portray.” —Athenrum, 
“ Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful life beautifully.”"— Standard, 

“ Of unusual interest and of unusual excellence.”—Daily Tele jraph, 


MODERN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. by R. A. 


STREAIFEILD. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 

A sketch of the development of modern music since the days of Palestriua. 

“It is written in a temperate and convincing strain. A characteristic of 
the book is the sense of proportion which pervades it.”—Tribune. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 


52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Nelson Dawson. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
* A work of infinite solace and comfort, a literary joy.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mr, Lucas knows his London well, and all its treasures, and one could not 
have a better-informed nor a more gemal guide.”—Trihune, 
“ Suggesting, revealing, enlightening, instructing.”—Daily News. 


A PILLOW BOOK. Edited by Miss N. G. Roypg-Smrru. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN ENGLISH 
reg Sg cing gy By D. Arkinson, Architect. With 264 lJustra- 


TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. By Epuunp 
SeLous. With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Another book on the lines of the famous ‘Tommy Smith's Animals,” the 
object of which was to give children love and sympathy for animals, 









NEW NOVELS. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Rozerr Hicuens, 


Author of “* The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“To the working out of his scheme he brings so delicate a taste, so careful 
au observation of types, so fine a feeling for form and colour, and a technique 
so easy and accomplished that he holds us always bound by the spell of his 
artistry.” —Punch. 

** We know of no better picture in English of the glamour of Sicily and the 
strange, semi-barbarous attractivencss of the natives.”-—Spectator, 

* Extraordinarily stimulating, and full of grace.”— Westminster Gazette, 

SIXTH EDITION, 


THE GUARDED FLAME. by W. B. Maxwetn. 6s. 


* The novel is remarkable for many qualities, and stands out as a strong and 
deeply-interesting work.’'— Tribune. 
“ A book of quite unusual power and interest.”"— Westminster Gazette, 
“Written with power, sincerity, and conviction.”—Standard, 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
C, N. and A. M. Wit.tamson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
&ec. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 

An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain, 

* Frankly and delightfully romantic.""—Standard, 

** Absolutely up to date, and entirely entertaining,”—Tribune, 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. By Epen Paturorts, 
Author of ** The Secret Woman.” Crown vo, 6s. 

“ Fascinating deseription, swift narrative, telling di ilogue.”—Daily News, 
“It is Mr. Phillpotts'’s most sevsational story.”"—T'ribune. 
SECOND EDITION, 
LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* It depicts, aud it cannot but help to strengthen. the better elements in 

English human nature. We commend it to the affections of all who are 

worthy of it.”"—Tribune. 

“Mr. Lucas has set before us admirable fare, delicately compounded, 
delicately served.”—Daily News. 

‘Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.”—Tribune., 

* Mr. Lucas’ first novel is a pure delight; nothing more charming has come 
our way these many weeks and months.”’~-Daily Chronicle 

“The book is remarkable for its skill and refinement. Mr. Lucas comes as 
near complete success as is possible in a first effort.’’— West minster Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. : By Marmapvuke Picktaan, 


Author of ‘Said the Fisherman.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*** The House of Islam’ is quite delightful, its interest is unflagging, its 
charm never pales.”-——Standard. 

“A persistent and rare attractiveness In the unity of its expression 
‘The House of Islam’ has achieved an almost classical perfection.”— Tribune, 
THIRD EDITION, 

THE WICKHAMSES. By W. Perr Ringe. 6s. 
“Mr, Pett Ridge has never done better work.”—Morning Leader. 
** An admirable story....... There is never a jarring note.”—Daily News, 
“ Human and irresistibly diverting.”— Daily Graphic, 
SECOND EDITION 


A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. By Bexnarp Capss. 6s. 








“*A strong, vigorous narrative. We read, spellbound, fascinated. ’— 4dcademy 
** Fullof vivid people ; a story of fierce incident and passionate aim." — Times 
** The story readily arouses a keen interest and keeps at.” Scotsman, 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jaye H. Finp- 


LATER, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balcowrie.” Crown Svo, 6s 
“ Undoubtedly a fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.” 
Tribune, 


SECOND EDITION 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Huca 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s 
The story of George Washington's mother aud of her great son s boyhood. 
SECOND EDITION, 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Manta Avpayesi, Author 
of *‘Susannah and One Other.”’ Crown vo, Ga, 
** Pleasing to the reader from all points of view.’’—Tribune, 
SECOND EDITION, 
TALLY HO! By Heven Marurrs. 6s. 
‘The book is full of hich spirits and * go." ""— Morning Leader. 
**A breath of clean, fresh air runs through the book. Sporting Life 
SECOND EDITION 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. By Richarp Mansn. 
o Wonderfully effe tive and fascinating."’— Morning Leader, 
SECOND EDITION, 


THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS, By Mary E. Many. 
Crown &vo, 6s, 
“ An extremely enjovable romance.”’— Tribune. 
“ The book is heartily amusing.”—Daily Telegraph, 
SECOND EDITION, 
ENDERBY. By Berrua SHetuny. 68 
** The characters are presented with fine filelity to life.”"—Scotsman, 





Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ on the First 
Anniversary of Sir Henry Irving’s Death—October 13th. 


HENRY IRVINQC: 


Personal Reminiscences. 











BY 
BRAM STOKER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. [A Prospectus on application, 


*.* Among the books of the present season, none, it is safe to say, will attract or deserve more attention than this 
for wherever the English language is spoken the name of Irving is a household word, Mr. Stoker's intimacy with 
him is known all the world over, and no one could be better fitted to write of him. 

Irving knew all the eminent men of his time, and these volumes are crowded with anecdotes and personal touches 
Disraeli and Gladstone; Tennyson, Browning, and Walt Whitman; Burne-Jones, Whistler, and Onslow Ford: 
Coquelin and Bernhardt ; Liszt, Burton, and Stanley, to mention but a few, figure here. The appeal and interest are 
universal, and those who read these pages will feel the contact of a spiritual influence of extraordinary beauty. 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN, 
ENTIRELY REVISED AND EDITED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing that he has been able to make arrangements to bring together 
the excellent translations by Mr. William Archer and others, previously issued through different publishing houses, 
to form the first complete edition of the works of a writer who has more powerfully influenced modern thought than 


perhaps any one else. 
As the later plays are all Mr. Heinemann’s copyright, this is the only complete Copyright Edition which can be published. 


The Works will be complete in Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo, price 5s. each, and will appear at monthly 
intervals, commencing with Vol. II. on October 13th :— 


THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND: THE PRETENDERS. 


[A Prospectus on application. 





THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. From the French of G. Lenore. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [A Prospectus on application. 
A detailed account, founded upon contemporary documents, of the ill-fated flight of Louis XVI. and his family. A vivid and 
moving history, which throws fresh light upon the facts, and recreates for us the charm of Marie Antoinette and the futility of the 
King; and, profoundly tragic as it is, lightened throughout by touches of humour. 


NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA. From the French of Paut Gruyer. 1 vol, 


demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [A Prospectus on application. 
“The book is crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon and is alive with interest.”—Standard. 


FRANCE IN 1802. By an Eyz-Wirvyess. Being Letters from France by Henry 
REDHEAD YORKE. Edited by J. A.C. SYKES. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
“A fascinating and very delightful work.”—Daily Telegraph. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By Gronce 


BRANDES. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“A fine and illuminating piece of work. 


THE FOOL OF THE WORLD, and other Poems. By Arriur Sywoxs. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS & STORIES. 


Its human interest is second to nothing Dr. Brandes has given us.”—Standard. 








TIME AND THE GODS. A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 
By Lord DUNSANY. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Third Impression. 
With 10 Illustrations by S. H. Sime. 6s. net. “ Mrs. Steel’s warmest admirers will not be disappointed.” 
“They please by a natural strength and freshness of imagina- —Sketch. 
tion.” —Scotsman. JOSEPH VANCE. 
THE LUDDINGTONS. By WM. DE MORGAN. [Second Impression. 
2 By FLORENCE COLLINS. | “A remarkable novel—a book for lovers of the classic tradition 
“Mrs. Collins will take a well-earned place in the first rank of | in English fiction.”—Spectator. 
writers of fiction.”—Court Journal. 
MOONFACE. THE SWIMMERS. 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wild.” By E. S. RORISON. 





Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List on application. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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c—X— 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. Edited by 


her Son, RALPH NEVILL. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net, [October 22nd. 


LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by 


his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [October 15th. 


WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. By Cuartzs 


A. SHERRING, M.A., Indian Civil Service ; Deputy Commissioner at Almora. With 175 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
[October Sth. 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the First Mission sent by the 


Awerican Government to the King of Kings. By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With 


numerous Illustratious and Map, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. ret. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An Account of the Repatriation of Boers and 


With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. [ November, 








[October 15th. 


Natives in Orange River Colony. By G. B. BEAK, 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. Haskerr Smrra, M.A., Editor of 


“Murray's Handbook to Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. [October 22nd, 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE CHRONICLES OF MOREA. 


A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., British Minister at Stockholm. With Illustrations aud 


Map, demy 8vo, i4s. net. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF AN OLD OFFICER. 


By Col. JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With Portraits, demy 8vo. [ November. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. Munno, 
Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. [October 8th, 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, and other Verses. By Harry Granam, 


’ “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” &. With Illustrations by D. 8S. GR )ESBECK. Feap. 4to, 5s. 
[October 15th, 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. Granam Wattas, Illustrated by Ginperr James. 


[October 15th. 


Author of “‘ Misrepresentative Men, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. A _ Collection of Children’s Songs. 


Adapted from the French and German by HARRY GRAHAM and ROSA NEWMARCH,. The Music Edited and Arranged by NORMAN O'NEILL, 
[ October Sth. 


Imp. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE CATECHISM AND CON- 


FIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of ** Friends of the Olden Time,” ‘‘ Theodore 


of Studium,” &e, Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 


A HUNTING CATECHISM. By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Tnomrson, Author of “A 


Shooting Catechism,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir F. Carruruers Gourp. 10 


Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette. Super-royal 4to, 6s, net [Norember, 


A GUIDE TO THE DISEASES OF THE NOSE AND THROAT AND 


THEIR TREATMENT. By C. A. Parker, F.R.CS. Edin. With 254 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. { Ready, 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF NERVOUS DISEASES. By Purves Srewarr, M.A., 


M.D., F.B.C.P., Physician to Out-Patients at the Westminster Hospital and Joint Lecturer on Medicine in the Medical School. With Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, 15s, net. [ Ready, 


THE CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION OF GASTRIC AND INTESTINAL 


DISEASES BY THE AID OF TEST MEALS. By VAUGHAN HARLEY, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., F.C.S., Professor of Pathological Chemistry, 
University College, London, and FRANCIS GOODBODY, M.D. Dub., M.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


MIDWIFERY FOR NURSES. By H. R. Anprews, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., M.R.C.P. 


Lond., Assistant Obstetric Physician and Lecturer to Pupil Midwives at the London Hospital; Examiner to the Central Midwives Board. Crown Svo, 
with Illustrations, 4s, 6d. net. | Ready, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE LADY ON THE oem nascar |e BASKET OF FATE. By Swpyry 


PICKERING, Author of ** Verity,” &c. October 8th. 


QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By Sr. Joun 


LUCAS, Author of “ The Absurd Repentance.” [October 15th, 


OCCASION’S FORELOOK. | By Viowr A. | te MILLMASTER. By C. Houwes Cavriny. 


SIMPSON, Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators,”” &c. [October Sth, 
[October 22nd, 


FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two 
Faces,” [| October 15th, 


ace ‘*The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Heyer Sreruen pe Biowirz. | THE QUEEN’S POOR. Life as they Find it in 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. Town and Country. By M. Loane, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By|A TREASURY OF MINOR’ BRITISH 
Rev. H. N. ELLACOMBE, Vicar of Bitton and Hon, Canon of Bristol. POETRY: Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Prof. J. CHURTON 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 3s. 6d COLLINS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By ©. Luoyp Moreay, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of University 


College, Bristol. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


————e 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & (CQ/’s 


NEW 


AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





MEN AND WOMEN «x. 
By 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


PHILIP GIBBS. 


With Twenty-eight Photogravures of Persons and Scenes reproduced from Contemporary Engravings, 


Crown 4to, 25s. net. 


“In his presentation of character, Mr. Gibbs has 
perennial interest is treated from the human point of 
are pourtrayed with skill, judgment, and sympathy. 


illustrations, twenty-eight in number, many of which are reproduced for the first time in this country, 


succeeded in a most striking manner.......A theme of 
view. Striking people and intensely dramatic incidents 


In addition to these claims, the volume is valuable for its 


The 


work is put forward in a most artistic form.”"—MANCHESTER COURIER. 


“The series of portraits and scenes are admirably reproduced in photogravure on fine plate-sunk toned 
paper, and the whole get-up of the large 4to volume is highly creditable to the publishers.”—GLOBE, 





New Books in the Egypt and Chaldaca Serics. 


THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Vol. I.—THE BOOK AM-TUAT. 
Vol. I1—THE BOOK OF THE GATES. 
Vol. III.—THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D. 
6s. net each. 


“Dr. Budge’s treatment of his subject is most careful, and, in many 
respects, this is the most interesting work be has produced, and it should be 
read with benefit by all those who are interested, not only in the ancient 
religion of Egypt, but also the early Christian life of the Nile Valley.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 








GODS AND HEROES OF OLD JAPAN. 
By Viover M. Pasteur. With 4 Illustrations in Colour 
and Marginal Decorations on every page, and specially 
designed Cover and End-Papers by Apa Gatron. Demy 4to 
(12 in. by 9 in.), 12s. net. [ Immediately. 


DE LUXE EDITION. 
THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 
By Maxwett Gray. New Presentation Edition, with 
12 Full-page Illustrations (of which 4 are in Colour) by 
H. Pirrarp. Demy 8vo, cloth, with a handsome gilt design 
and gilt top, 6s. 


NEW EDITION. 
LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the 


Money Market. By W. Bagcenor. Revised and thoroughly 
brought up to date (1906) by C. Jounstone. (Paternoster 
Library.) 3s. 6d. 


MAN’S BLOOD-GUILT. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book is the concentrated expression of its author's thoughts on 
two great subjects :—The blood-guilt of man, not alone towards his fellow 
men, but towards fellow-mammals of earth and sea ; and second, the need of 
the supremacy of woman, or the subservience of power to thought, of male to 
female, of man to woman. ‘The author drives these two facts home with 
force by giving his notions of the natural history of the human soul as it 
passes through the ¢ hief stages of its life. 


By Ropert BaL.arp. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE DRYDEN LIBRARY, 

FRENCH LYRICS. 
GrorGe Sarntsspury. Size 6 in. by 3} in. 
2s. net, leather. 


Selected and Annotated by 
1s. 6d. net, cloth ; 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
LXXXIX. THE MIND AND THE BRAIN. 
By A. Biner, Author of “Animal Magnetism.” Edited by 


¥. Lecce. 5s. 


ON THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 
Bernakp Vauauan, 8.J. Six Sermons preached in the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street. With 
a Special Introduction by the Author and a Photograyure 


Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 
» 


By Father 


THE SERMONS OF ROBERTSON OF 
BRIGHTON. Complete Copyright Edition in 5 vols., with 
Photogravure Portrait, 1s. net per vol. 

NOW READY. 

THE MYSTICK PAIR, and other Poems. 


the Rev. Ricuarp JOHNSON WALKER. 
net. 


“Mr. Walker writes scholarly verses, which show genuine poetical feeling 
_— We must instance the charming ‘ Weeping of Tammuz,’ a version of the 
first idyl of Bion. It is pretty, and of a pure diction. Another poem which 
gives pleasure is a learned foolery, in Sapphics, about a paper-knife.” 

Daily News, 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC. 
By Henry Rinegrty Evans. With Introduction by Dr. 
Pau Carus. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ON LIFE AFTER DEATH. From the German 
of Gustav Theodor Fechner. By Dr. Hugo Wernexks, 
Head-Master of Weimar Realgymnasium. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown Svo, cloth, with Illustrated 
Cover aud Portrait of Fechner, 3s. 6d. 


SPINOZA AND RELIGION. A Study of 
Spinoza’s Metaphysics and of his particular utterances in 
regard to religion, with a view to determining the significance 
of his thought for religion and incidentally his personal 
attitude toward it. By KMumer ELisworrn Powe tt, A.M, 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Miami University. Post 
Svo, 6s. bd. net. 


OF ISLAM. Among Jews, Christians, and Moslems. By 
Madame Hyacinrue Loyson. Preface by Prince ps 
Pouienac. Demy Svo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This remarkable book, the work of one of the most remarkable women of 
our time......is beyond the skill of the reviewer.”—Eepository Lines, London. 


T’AI-SHANG KAN-YING P*’IEN,. Treatise of 
the Exalted One on Response and Retribution. Translated 
from the Chinese by Trrrarno Suzuxr and Dr. Pau Carve. 
Containing Introduction, Chinese Text, Verbatim Translation, 
Explanatory Notes, and Moral Tales. Edited by Dr. Pavu 
Carus. With 16 Plates by Chinese Artists, and a Frontis- 
piece by Kercuyu Yamapa. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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